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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The prevalent theory of the redeeming suffer- 
ings affirms that Grod is impassible, and therefore 
limits the sufferings of Christ to his manhood alone. 
This theory has pervaded Christendom, and stood 
the test of centuries ; yet have we been forced, by 
scriptural proofs, to the conclusion that it is foun- 
ded in error, and that the expiatory agonies of our 
Lord reached both his united natures. That our 
inquiry is of importance, no Christian wUl doubt 
We have sought in vain for any satisfactory argu- 
ments to sustain the prevalent theory. The pulpit, 
so far as our personal experience extends, has been 
almost silent on the theme. We have looked into 
such theological treatises as have fallen within our 
reach. They abound in reiterations of the aver- 
ment, " Grod is impassible ;" but, with very few and 
scanty exceptions, they stop short at the threshold 
of that specious, yet unsupported dogma. We 
have betaken ourselves to our Bible. The result 
of our scriptural investigations will appear in these 
sheets. Perliaps our humble essay may elicit from 
abler minds more amde reasons in favour of tliis 
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ancient and wide-spread theory. If such reasons 
are drawn fresh and pure from the great scriptural 
reservoir, we shall readily become their willing 
convert. We seek not polemic victory ; our sole 
object is the development of truth. 

We shall be obliged often to repeat the sacred 
names of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; 
we trust we shall ever do it with becoming awe : 
if, in any instance, we should fail in this paramount 
duty, our contrition will be sincere, as our offence 
will have been unintentional. Nor would we 
approach our pious and illustrious opponents, dead 
or living, otherwise than with profound respect. 
Opposing what we deem their doctrinal error, it is 
necessary that we should speak with freedom and 
plainness. The cause of truth seems to require that 
our argument should sacrifice to false delicacy 
nothing of its directness. If, in the ardour of dis- 
cussion, we should utter or intimate anything which 
may justly be deemed discourteous, it will be to us 
a subject of lasting regret. 

We affix not our name to our unaspiring vol- 
ume. The omission is not from fear of responsi- 
bility. Amenable to the judgment of Grod, we 
have no unbecoming dread of the judgment of 
men ; but, in very truth, we believe that our hum- 
ble name could add nothing to what may possibly 
be thought the force of our reasoning. Our name 

is unknown to theological lore. Of the writer it 
may justly be said, 

'^ Along the cool, sequestered Tale of life,'' 
He " kept the noiseless tenonr of his " way." 
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Should any future exigency invite the disclosure 
of our name, it will not be withheld. 

Whatever may be the fate of this imperfect and 
brief essay, the writer will retain one consolatory 
source of reflection. His feeble efibrt, in every 
page and in every sentence, will have sought to 
exalt and magnify the glorious atonement. If he 
errs, his error will consist in the attempt to elevate 
that most transcendent work of the Godhead to a 
point of awful grandeur, towering even above its 
scriptural altitude. 

1* 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 
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The Publishers having determmed on the issue 
of another edition of " The Sufferings of Christ by a 
Layman," the author has availed himself of the 
opportunity to revise the Work veith some care. 
He has made additions equivalent in quantity to 
at least one fourth of the original volume; and, 
without veaiving or substantially varying any of 
the positions assumed by his argument, he has soft- 
ened some forms of expression vrhich, upon delib- 
eration, appeared to be more startling than the 
development of truth imperatively required. The 
author ventures to hope that the revision will ren- 
der the second edition more worthy of public 
acceptance than the first. 
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THE 



SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Trinity — ^Fall of Man-— Plan of Redemption— Christ suf- 
fered in Diyine as well as in Human Nature. 

That there is a God above us, " all Nature cries 
aloud through all her works," To this voice of 
Nature, Revelation adds her imperative voice from 
heaven, proclaiming the existence and government 
of a wise, gracious, and universal Sovereign, The 
Bible informs us, too, that the Deity whom we 
worship is a triune God. " There are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one." — 1 John, 
v., 7. We quote this passage from the beloved dis- 
ciple with the knowledge that its genuineness has 
been questioned ; but, if expunged from the Bible, 
it would subtract only a single grain, from the 
overflowing measure of scriptural proof that there 
are three persons in the Gk)dhead. The Bible also 
teaches us that the Trinity consists of three distinct 
persons; united, not commingled, Three in One, 
and One in Three. 

A celebrated Unitarian preacher now deceased, 
whose simplicity, pathos, and eloquence have sel- 
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dom been surpassed, has laid it down as a funda- 
mental objection to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that the plurality of its persons tends to divide and 
distract devotional love and worship.* But had 
this distinguished man, with fedings so true to na- 
ture, forgotten, when he uttered the sentiment just 
stated, the bUssful days of youth, when his glad- 
dened eyes beheld, and his bounding heart leaped 
forth to greet, at the domestic altar, two distinct, 
yet united personages, who both claimed and re- 
ceived his undivided and undiminished reverence, 
and gratitude, and love ? Was his filial piety dis- 
tracted by the plurality of its objects? Did his 
heart yield a less true and fervent homage to his 
father, because the angel form of his mother was 
hovering around him, arrayed in the lovely habili- 
ments of her own meekness, and gentleness, and 
grace ? Did he find it needful, for the lull concen- 
tration and development of filial devotion, that one 
of his parents should be forever banished from the 
domestic hearth, leaving the other in cheerless soli- 
tude ? Did his youthful heart yearn for an amend- 
ment of the laws of Nature, so that each family of 
earth should have, instead of two, but one solitary, 
lonely progenitor ? 

The objection, that the plurality of the persons 
of the Godhead tends to divide and distract devo- 
tional love and worship, has as little foundation in 
nature as it has in truth. If St. Paul, when caught 
up into the third heaven, was permitted to gaze, 

* Channing's Works, toI. iii., p. 73, 74. Sermon on Ordination 
of Rey. Jared Sparks. 
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iWth Adoring tod melting eyes, on the glory and 
benignity of the Highest, his rapt vision was neither 
divided nor distracted by seeing, on the right-hand 
seat of the celestial throne, that Saviour who had 
died to redeem lum, and, on the left-hand seat, that 
Holy Spirit who had regenerated, sanctified, and 
imbued with the balm of comfort his persecuted 
and earth-woonded soul. The three who "bear 
record in heaven** are a triple cord of divine tex- 
ture, to bind the believing soul faster, and yet more 
fast, to the footstool of its triune Grod. 

The social principle is a controlling element of 
the iriftble universe. In the humblest gradations of 
nature we see its prevalence and power. The 
fishes in shoals swim the sea ; the birds in flocks 
skim the air ; the cattle in herds graze on the plains. 
The subjects of the vegetable kingdom are grega- 
rious. The rose, 

" Bom to blufh unBeen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert ur/' 

is yet encompassed by sister flowers. Even the 
weed of the deserted field is not alone. When our 
attention is recalled to man, we shall find the social 
principle an elemental law of his being. Even of 
him in paradise it was said, by unerring lips, *• It is 
not good that man should be alone." If we ascend 
to the next highest grade in the scale of being, we 
may confidently presume that the social principle 
pervades angelic natures. Heaven would cease to 
be heaven to the angels if each was secluded in his 
•dfitary cell. The strains of the lonely harp would 

2* 
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become feeble and plaintive, though stricken by the 
hand of a seraph* 

May we not, then, without irreverence, venture 
to presume that the social principle reaches even to 
the Godhead ; that he who made man in his own 
image, and after his own likeness, ^' and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life'' from the redun- 
dant fountain of his own ethereal essence, retained 
in himself, in infinite fulness, that social element, 
with whose infusion he has so copiously imbued the 
rational tenants of this lower world, and whose 
sprinklings have pervaded every part of its animal 
and vegetable provinces ? If we may, indeed, re- 
gard this as a great truth of heaven, which mortal- 
ity may contemplate without profanation ; if 

'^ Those thoughts that wander through eternity'' 

may sometimes soar, with no unholy flight, to the 
pavilion of the triune Jehovah, what a theme of 
meditation, vast as the universe, unsatiating as the 
flow of a blessed eternity, may piety derive from 
dwelling on the beatific fellowship, with each other, 
of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost I 
Infinite wisdom holds high converse with infinite 
wisdom ; infinite holiness commingles with infinite 
holiness ; infinite love takes sweet counsel of infi- 
nite love. 

In that temple of the highest heavens, conse- 
crated as the abode of the Godhead, each of its di- 
vine persons enjoys blissful and untiring communion 
with his two other glorious selves. Into this holi- 
est of temples no discrepancy of views, no collision 
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of sentiment ever enters. To the mpst perfect 
unity of action, thought, and feeling, the infinite 
persons who make it their dwelling-place, are im- 
pelled by the elemental and immutable laws of 
their own being. Thus flow on, in high and in- 
communicable blessedness, the successive and cloy- 
less ages of the triune God. It must be an iron- 
hearted theory which would seek to banish from 
the dwelling-place of the Highest the delights of 
social and equal intercourse, and to consign to 
lonely solitude the eternity of the Sovereign of the 
universe. The doctrine of the Trinity is, doubt- 
less, above the reach of reason ; but, when reveal- 
ed, reason perceives and approves its fitness. The 
infinite Father can find no companion among the 
children of men; they are worms of the dust. 
Even the hierarchies of heaven are but his minis- 
tering spirits. He must have dwelt in solitary 
grandeur, but for his holy and rapturous commu- 
nion vnth his august brethren of the Trinity. What 
desolation would pervade the courts of heaven, 
reaching even to the sanctuary of Him " that sit- 
teth upon the throne," could a ruthless arm of flesh 
pluck from his right hand and his left the beloved 
fellows of his eternal reign ! 

Let it not be alleged that our views lead to Tri- 
theism, or, in other words, to the belief in three 
Gods. Such heresy is equally strange to our head 
and to our heart. We hold sacred the truth that 
there is but one God ; we hold equally sacred the 
sister truth that the one God subsists in three per- 
sons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
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Nor can we find any authority in Revelation or 
reason, which interdicts or checks the delightful 
conception of social communion between the illus- 
trious persons of the Trinity. 

On the contrary, the very first chapter in our 
Bible intimates such high and holy communion. 
''And God said. Let us make man in our image, 
and after our likeness." — Genesis i. 26. This pas- 
sage, coeval with creation, not only proves the plu- 
rality of the persons in the Godhead, but also im- 
plies their joint resolution, resulting from delibera- 
tive consultation. And if such consultation be- 
tween the Sacred Three attended the formation of 
man, how much profounder must have been their 
reciprocated deliberation when his redemption was 
the absorbing theme ! What holy transports must 
have pervaded the pavilion of the Godhead at the 
triumphant return of its second glorious person 
from his terrestrial humiliation and suffering, crown- 
ed with the laurels of a world redeemed ! 

Nor are the following passages less indicative of 
the plurality of the persons in the Godhead, and of 
their social and sacred converse with each other. 
''And the Lord God said, Behold the man has be 
come as one of U5." Genesis iii. 22. " Go to, let 
us go down and there confound their language." 
Genesis xi. 7. "And I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us.*^ — ^Isaiah vi. 8. The plural number is thus 
used, not in anticipated conformity to the style of 
modem royalty, but as suited to shadow forth the 
co-existence and holy fellowship of the Sacre 
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Three in One. The learned and pious Emmons 
affirmed that the plural number is used to express 
the Deity more than one hundred times in Scrips 
ture.* 

It is not however, our object to demonstrate, by a 
regular argument, the doctrine of the Trinity. Not 
that we should think its demonstration difficult, 
with the Bible open before us. But those into 
whose hands these sheets will be likely to fall need 
no confirmation of their faith in this fundamental 
article of our holy religion. We may, then, for the 
purposes of our argument, adopt it as a settled truth, 
that there are three distinct persons in the God- 
head : the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; 
and that these three persons are equal in all their 
infinite attributes and perfections ; forming by their 
blessed union the only true God. 

The fall of man was an astounding event in the 
history of the universe. A world, just created in 
all the freshness and lovelines3 of innocence, and 
pronounced by its Creator to have been "very 
good," was seduced firom its allegiance by the 
prince of the powers of the air. The forgiveness 
of this apostacy without satisfaction would have 
violated the fundamental laws of the empire of the 
Godhead. The "angels who kept not their first 
estate," though their voices had so long helped to 
swell the harmony of the heavens ; though tbey 
had been ministering spirits around the throne of 
the Most High ; though, ere this world sprang out 
of ehaosi they had shone as morning stars ; thou|^ 

* EmQums' Sennpiw, p. 90. 
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they had been foremost among the shoutmg scms 
of God, had yet been cast out, and were confined 
m everlasting chams of darkness. Had rebel 
man been forgiven without satisfaction, the purity 
of divine justice must have been tarnished forever 
more. 

But how was rebel man, poor and utterly desti- 
tute, to yield satisfaction ? The title to his new 
dominion had been cancelled by sin. If bumt- 
ofierings would have sufficed, ** the cattle upon a 
thousand hills" were no longer his. He stood pol- 
luted, confounded, seemingly abandoned and lost 
But pity had entered the heart of One, whose di- 
vine compassion was infinite as his omnipotence. 
A voice issued forth from the innermost sanctuary 
of the Godhead : " Deliver him from going down 
to the pit ; I have found a ransom." — Job xxxiii. 
24. The ransom for delinquents, justly doomed to 
eternal suffering, was to be paid in the sufifering 
of their great Deliverer. The development of this 
plan of grace, so surprising to the heavens, must 
needs overwhelm with astonishment the dwellers 
upon the earth. It was the mighty movement of a 
God, and all its mysterious and progressive footsteps 
were to be the footsteps of a God. 

Had it been decreed in the council of the Trinity 
that its second person should have suffered in the 
celestial court, at the very footstool of the throne 
of justice, human reason would have had no ground 
to interpose her speculative cavils. But infinite 
wisdom deemed it most fitting that the great De- 
liverer should suffer in the vestments of that fallr 
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natore which he had so condescendingly and gra- 
ciously undertaken to redeem ; and that the new- 
made worldy which Satan had fondly claimed as a 
permanent province of his own kingdom, should 
become the scene of the glorious triumphs of the 
cross. That this great atonement was not an illu- 
sioiiy but a solemn reality ; that the second person 
of the Trinity, clothed in the habiliments of flesh, 
suffered in very truth for the redemption of our 
race in his divine as well as in his human nature, it 
will be the object of these pages to establish by 
scriptural proofii. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PrefBlwi Hypoikesii of Qoi^n IiapwiibilUj ooMidfired— 48«p« 
ported by Great Nameft— Correct when applied to InTobuitaiy 
Suffering — ^Incorrect when applied to Yoluntaiy Safferingi— 
Argument of Bishop Pearson examined. — Sinless Suffering if 
Volnatary does aoi imply imperfleotioB or iaimitj. 

Ws are met at the very threshold of our argur 
ment with the preliminary objection that the diviM 
nature is impassible, or, in other words, that God 
cannot suffer. This objection, if true to its un- 
limited extent, is doubtless insuperable ; for if the 
divine nature of Christ is incapable of suffering, he 
must necessarily have suffered in his human nature 
alone. We must, therefore, pause at once in our 
argument until we have explored the foundations 
of this startling objection, lest we should come, un- 
wittingly, into collision with the awful attributes of 
Jehovah. The hypothesis that God is impassible 
is stated broadly by its advocates without re- 
striction, qualification, or exception. It applies, 
therefore, as well to voluntary as to involuntary 
suffering by any one of the persons of the glorious 
Trinity. 

If a dogma pertaining to the viewless attributes 
of the unsearchable Godhead can rest for its sup- 
port on mere human authority, then the hypothesis 
in question is, indeed, to be regarded as impregna- 
ble. It has stretched itself over Christendom, and 
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stood the ordeal of centuries. The Roman Catho- 
lic church has adopted it as one of her settled axi- 
oms ; the venerable church of England has lent it 
the names of her Hooker, her Tillotson, her Pear- 
son, her Barrow, her Beveridge, her Home, and 
her Horsley ; the Protestant church of France has 
sanctioned it by the adhesion of her eloquent Sau- 
rin ; the Baptist church has added the name of her 
no less eloquent Hall ; and the Presbyterian church 
has crowned it with the accumulated authority of 
her Owen, her Chamock, her Edwards, her With- 
erspoon, her Dwight, her Mason, and her Emmons. 
To these high intellectual dignitaries a lengthened 
and still lengthening list might be added from the 
dead and the living. 

Against names so distinguished for talents, learn- 
ing, and piety, it is with unaffected diffidence that 
we venture to raise the voice of our feeble dissent. 
We should scarcely have entered on the arduous 
undertaking, but from our firm conviction that 
these illustrious personages have endorsed the hy- 
pothesis without that profound attention and dis- 
crimination which has usually marked the move- 
ments of their mighty minds. None of them has, 
to our knowledge, fortified it by a single quotation 
from the Oracles of Truth, or devoted to it a single 
page of argument, with the solitary exception of 
Bishop Pearson. The brief remarks of that learn- 
ed prelate will be noticed hereafter. 

The other distinguished fathers, whose revered 
names we have recorded, have generally dismissed 
the hypothesis with a mere passing sentence. **Grod 
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ie impassible/ or some other expression, of almost 
equal brevity, is the only notice they have bestowed 
on a proposition high as heaven, and vast as infin- 
ity. So far as we may judge fix)m their writings, 
they received the hypothesis as a consecrated 
relic of antiquity, without pausing to inquire 
whether its materials were celestial or earthy. It 
passed from their hands, bearing no marks of 
ever having been tested by the touchstone of the 
Bible. 

To the prevalent hypothesis, so far as it relates 
to involuntary or coerced sufiering by the Being of 
beings to whom it is applied, we make no objection. 
It would be both irrational and irreverent to ima- 
gine that the Omnipotent could be forced to suffer 
against his own volition. No hostile darts can 
pierce the thick " bosses of his bucklers." — Job xv. 
26. Once, in the history of the universe, has the 
futile experiment been made. The malcontents 
of heaven, a mighty host, aspired to shake the 
throne of the Highest. Their catastrophe has en« 
graved on the walls of the celestial city and on the 
vaults of hell a lesson lasting as eternity. Grod'v 
impassibiUty to coerced sufiering is a plain and pal- 
pable principle of natural religion, resulting inevita- 
bly from his attributes of infinite knowledge, infi*- 
nite wisdom, and infinite power. 

But as we enter the sphere of voluntary suffer* 
ing, the question assumes a new and very different 
aspect. We are, indeed, still met at the threshold 
with the ever-present hypothesis, '« God is impassi- 
ble." But upcm what authority do its adherents 
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apply their standing axiom to the suffering of one 
of the persons of the Trinity, emanating fix>m his 
own free volition and sovereign choice? They 
hold the affirmative of their hjrpothesis. The rules 
of evidence, matured and sanctioned by the wis- 
dom of ages, devolve on them the burden of proof 
To the hving alone can we appeal ; and from them 
we solemnly invoke the proof of an hypothesis gra- 
tuitously advanced, and which commingles itself 
with the vital elements of Christian faith. We af- 
fectionately point them to the Bible as the only 
true foundation of a theory seeking to limit the om- 
nipotence of the Gk>dhead. The Bible gives them 
no favourable response. From Genesis to Revela- 
tion, both inclusive, there is not, to our knowledge 
or belief, a passage which intimates, directly or in- 
directly, that one of the persons of the Trinity has 
not physical and moral ability to suffer, if his 
suffering is prompted by infinite love and infinite 
wisdom. 

Do the advocates of the hypothesis of the divine 
impassibility appeal to the Areopagus of human 
reason, that proud tribunal, to which even the hea- 
then gods were said to have referred their contro- 
versies? We respectfully, yet confidently, meet 
them there. From none of the physical attributes 
of the Deity can human reason legitimately draw 
her bold inference, that one of the persons of the 
Trinity, to whom "all things are possible," may 
not, in the plenitude of his omnipotence, become 
the recipient of voluntary suffering. God indeed 
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is a Spirit ; but that a spirit can suJSer is fearfully 
demonstrated in the history of the universe. 

Is the inability of a person of the Trinity to suf- 
fer, when, in his benignant, and wise, and infinite 
discretion he elects to become a Sufferer, to be de- 
duced from any of the moral attributes of the Dei- 
ty ? It is indeed a blessed truth, that God will not 
transcend any of the holy elements which consti- 
tute his august being. It is revealed to us that he 
cannot violate the awful sanctity of his truth. 
That he can do no other wrong, is justly to be in- 
ferred from his own Sacred Oracles. His causeless 
suJSering might, therefore, exceed perhaps even the 
limits of his omnipotence. He is ever moved by 
tHat benevolence, which forms a ruling element of 
his nature, to elevate, to the highest practicable 
point, the general happiness of the universe. Of 
that universe he is himself the soul ; the infinite, to 
which all creation is but the finite. His needless 
sufiering, then, would unspeakably subtract from 
the totality of universal bliss, and might thus tran- 
scend the immutable limits of his moral being. 

But if one of the persons of the Trinity elects 
voluntarily to suffer for some adequate cause ; 
some cause deeply affecting the happiness of the 
universe; some cause intimately connected with 
the glory of those who sit upon the throne ; some 
cause sanctioned in the conclave of the Highest ; 
some cause worthy to move a God : dare human 
reason interpose her puny veto against the mighty 
resolution ? Would reasoning pride scale the high- 
est heavens, and, standing at the entrance of the 
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divine pavilion, proclaim, in the hearing of aston- 
ished cherubim and seraphim, that Omnipotence 
lacks physical or moral ability to become the virill- 
ing recipient of suffering, prompted by its own 
ineffable love, and sanctioned by its own unerring 
wisdom? 

Gk)d is not mere Intellect. He has a heart as 
well as understanding; he has volitions, desires, 
sympathies, emotions. ** God is love." To sinful 
passions his bosom is, indeed, inaccessible ; but it 
overflows to infinitude with all those holy sensibili- 
ties which he breathed into innocent man with the 
breath of life. How can reason contemplate such 
a Being, and yet, without scriptural authority, deny 
to him the capacity of suffering, even from his 
own free and almighty choice ? Perhaps it might be 
laid dovni as a self-evident truism, that the capa- 
city to sufier necessarily results from the capacity 
to enjoy. The ability of a person of the Trinity 
to become the voluntary recipient of short-lived 
suffering may, for aught that speculative pride can 
urge to the contrary, have been, in the history of 
eternity, an element, not less conducive than his 
omnipotence, to the prosperity of the universe and 
the glory of the Godhead. 

On the abstract question of the capacity of the 
divine nature to sufier of its own free volition, we 
would not, for ourselves, have ventured gratui- 
tously to speculate. Upon a theme so lofty and so 
holy, we should have chosen to preserve a pro- 
found and reverent silence. But when we find it, 
as we suppose, recorded in the Sacred Oracles, that 
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the second person of the Godhead actually suffered 
for the redemption of our fallen race ; when our 
credence to that august truth is interdicted by the 
hypothesis, ** God is impassible," with a voice of 
power heard, and echoed, and reverberated along 
the track of ages ; when that hypothesis, to retain 
its own claim to infallibility, must change into 
figures of speech some of the plainest declarations 
of Holy Writ, it becomes the right and the duty 
even of a private Christian to explore respectfully, 
yet fearlessly, the foundations of a dogma deeply 
fortified, it is true, in human authority, and hal* 
lowed by the lapse of hoary-headed Time, yet 
scarcely claiming to repose itself on the basis of 
Revelation. 

That the Son of God should have suffered in his 
divine nature for the redemption of man is not 
more startling to human reason than the stupendous 
fact of his incarnation. If, at the time of the first 
manifestation of divinity in the flesh, the angel of 
the Lord, instead of announcing the event to the 
humble shepherds of Bethlehem, had appeared in 
the midst of an assemblage of Athenian philoso- 
phers, made up from the schools of Zeno, Aristotle, 
and Epicurus, proclaiming to them the ''good ti- 
dings of great joy," and benignly expounding the 
spirituality, the ethereal nature, and all the infinite 
attributes of him who had formed the worlds and 
was now cradled in a manger, the incarnation of 
such a being for the remission of mortal sins must 
have seemed ** unto the Greeks foolishness." The 
heavenly envoy would have been held ^ to be a 
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setter forth of strange gods." — Acts, xvii., 18. 
Philosophic incredulity would have treated as a fa- 
ble of mythology the mysterious message of grace. 
Peripatetic subtilty might boldly have sought to 
scan the spiritual anatomy of the revealed God, 
and dared to pronounce its vain decree, that the 
holy enigma of his incarnation was a physical or 
moral impossibility. Yet, if there is demonstra- 
tion on earth, or truth in heaven, the Son of God, 
the second person of the glorious Trinity, did, in 
very fact, become incarnate for the redemption of 
man. 

We have promised to notice the brief argument 
of Bishop Pearson on the divine impassibility. 
That we may be sure to do him justice, we give 
the substantial parts of his remarks in his own 
words. He says : 

"The diyine nature is of infinite and eternal happiness, never 
to be disturbed by the least degree of infelicity, and therefore 
snlject to no sense of misery. Wherefore, while we profess that 
the Son of God did suffer for us, we must so far explain our as- 
sertion as to deny that the diyine nature of our Sayiour suffered ; 
for, se^g the dirine nature of the Son is common to the Father 
and the Spirit, if that had been the subject of his passion, then 
must the Father and the Spirit have suffered. Wherefore, as 
we ascribe the passion to the Son alone, so must we attribute 
it to that nature which is his alone, that is, the human. And 
then neither the Father nor the Spirit appears to suffer, be- 
cause neither the Father nor the Spirit, but the Son alone, is man^ 
and so capable of suffering. Whereas, then, the humanity of 
Christ consisted of a soul and body, these were the proper suljeot 
of his passion ; nor could he suffer anything but in both, or either 
of these two." 

**Far be it, therefore, from us to think that the Deity, which is 
inmutable^ oould suffer ; which only hath immortality, could die. 
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The ooojaiMCikm. wiUi lunuuiit j eonld pot no imperfeedon upon 
the diTUkity, nor an that infinite njUnre, bj anj external aoqni- 
Btion, be an j waj changed in its intrinsical and essential perfto- 
tions: If the bri^t rays of the son are thought to insinuate into 
the most noisome bodies without any pollution of themselreSj how 
can that spiritual essence contract the least infirmity by any unimi 
with humanity ? We must neither harbour so low an estimation 
of the dlTine nature as to concdye it citable of any diminution, 
nor so mean esteem of the essoice of the Word as to imagine it 
subject to the suiFerings of the flesh he took, nor yet so ground- 
less an estimation of the great mystery of the incarnation as to 
make the properties of one nature mix in confusion with an- 
other."* 

It will be perceived that Bishop Pearson's first 
ground of argument is, that the divine nature of the 
Son of God being common to the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, if the Son suffered in his divine na- 
ture, then the Father and the Spirit must have suf- 
fered. It is an inflexible rule in the science of lo- 
gic than if an argument proves too much, it proves 
nothing. Its proving too much is an infallible sign 
that it is intrinsically and radically erroneous. The 
whole argument is condemned. Now the fatal dis- 
ease of the argument under consideration is, that 
it proves too much. It touches even the holy in- 
carnation itself. Test the argument, by applying 
it to the incarnation instead of the suflering of the 
Son. The argument, thus applied, would stand 
thus : The divine nature of the Son is common to 
the Father and the Spirit. If, therefore, the divine 
nature of the Son had become incarnate, then must 
the Father and Spirit have become incarnate also. 

* Pearson on the Creed, p. 311, 312, and 313. 
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But we learn from the Bible that neither the Father 
nor the Holy Spirit became incarnate. The argu- 
ment, if it proves anything, would, therefore, prove 
that the incarnation of the blessed Son was but a 
fiction. Thus the comer-stone of our faith would 
be removed from its place. Samson pulled down 
the temple of the PhiUstines. The learned and pi- 
ous prelate would unwittingly demolish, if his lever 
was indeed the resistless lever of truth, that holy 
temple "not made with hands/' whose glorious 
walls are founded on the incarnation of the Son of 
God, and cemented by his most precious blood. 

The second ground of argument adopted by 
Bishop Pearson is, that the imputation of passibility 
to the divine nature would imply its "imperfec- 
tion** and " infirmity." This would indeed be true, 
if it sought to expose the divine nature to involun- 
tary or coerced suffering. But the supposition that 
one of the persons of the Trinity can suffer volun- 
tarily, and for an adequate cause, argues no " imper- 
fection" or " infirmity" in the divine nature ; on the 
contrary, it relieves the divine nature from the 
" imperfection" and " infirmity" which the hypothe- 
sis of our opponents would cast upon it. Their hy- 
pothesis says that neither of the persons of the 
Trinity can in any case sufier. He cannot suffer even 
from his own spontaneous choice and free volition. 
He cannot suffer, however strongly infinite wis- 
dom and infinite love might urge his suffering. If 
the universe wag threatened with ruin, he could not 
suffer to save it, for his suffering would be inter- 
dicted by the fixed and unbending laws of his be- 
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ing. And would not such an incapacity to suffisr 
imply "imperfection" and "infirmity" in the di- 
vine nature ? It is our opponents, then, and not 
we, who would attach to the divine nature this 
"imperfection" and "infirmity/' It is they, and 
not we, who would thus hamper Omnipotence by 
fetters made in the forges of earth. 

The supposition that the imputation of voluntary 
passibility to the divine nature would imply its 
"imperfection" and "infirmity" rests not on the 
eternal granite of the Bible. If its living advo- 
cates claim for it a foundation there, let them point 
to the sustaining verse or chapter. If they rely 
for its sole support on human argument, we would 
remind them, in all respect and kindness, that rea- 
son in its speculations on the unrevealed attributes 
of the Godhead, but 

'^Leadc to bewilder, azkd dazzles to blind." 

It is true that sufiering, when predicated of fallen 
man, implies " imperfection" and " infirmity ;" be- 
cause in him it is the progeny of transgression, per- 
sonal or ancestral. Man suffers because man has 
sinned. Sin is a compound of imperfections and 
infirmities; and the character of the parent de- 
scends to the unhappy offspring. Hence has origi- 
nated the supposition, so deeply and widely rooted, 
that suffering implies "imperfection" and "infir- 
mity." 

But no such implication can attach to the vicari- 
ous sufiering of a sinless being. Should Gabriel 
become the recipient of voluntary pangs for some 
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object of benevolent and high import, approved 
and commended by the Sacred Three, would rea- 
son, in all her arrogance, presume to draw, and re- 
cord as an axiom in her faith, the bold conclusion 
that the magnanimous endurance implied '^ imper- 
fection" and ** infirmity" in the angelic nature? 
Would not the devoted act of celestial piety afford 
a new development of the holiness and elevation 
of heaven's ministering spirits, and exalt to a 
higher point our afiectionate admiration of him 
who, perhaps more immediately than his fellows, 
stands ** in the presence of God ?" That innocence 
pure as that of the angels has capacity to suffer, 
is demonstrated by the sinless wailings heard from 
Grethsemane and from Calvary. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hypothesis of God's Impassibility continued — ^Not a Self-eyident 
Proposition — ^Incarnation itself implies Suffering — ^Preyalent 
Hypothesis Traced to its Source in early Antiquity — ^Argument 
of Athanasius examined. 

The hypothesis of God's impassibility to volun- 
tary sufferings is not a self-evident proposition. It 
carries not demonstration on its face ; it proves not 
itself ; it requires extraneous confirmation. Whence 
is such confirmation to be derived ? It is yielded 
neither by the Bible nor by the deliberative pro- 
cess of sound reasoning. The prevalent hypothesis, 
then, rests on opinion alone. But unsupported opin- 
ion, though emanating from the virisest and the best, 
is incompetent, hovirever long continued or viridely 
difiused, to sustain a dogma claiming the place of a 
comer-stone in the structure of Christian faith. 
The opinion of one man, or of millions, of one age, 
or of successive ages, is not the test of theological 
truth. Christianity should be the last to recognise 
such test. She repudiated it by her own example. 
Her first achievement on earth was her unsparing 
invasion of the empire of ancient and almost unani- 
mous opinion. Should she admit that the force of 
opinion can impart to religious belief the stamp of 
truth, she must, to be consistent, spare the deep- 
peated, and wide-spread, and time-consecrated su- 
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perstitioiis of Africa and of India. An insulated 
opinion on theological tenets, without support, is 
but a cipher. Such unsupported opinion, however 
multiplied, cannot form a unit. 

The incarnation itself is a death-blow to the hy- 
pothesis of Gkxi's impassibility. If the Godhead is 
of necessity impassible, one of its august persons 
could not have become incarnate. The mighty 
Being who, in the fifth verse of the seventeenth 
chapter of John, uttered the prayer, ** And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own selfi with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was," could have been none other than the second 
person of the Trinity, clothed, indeed, in flesh. The 
prayer itself demonstrates that the Supplicant was 
not of earth, that he had come down from heaven, 
that he had existed there, and enjoyed the intimate 
fellowship of the Father before the world was cre- 
ated. It contains intrinsic evidence that, at the 
time of the prayer, the divine Supplicant was sus- 
taining the temporary privation of his glorious fel- 
lowship with the infinite Father, and that he longed 
to have it restored. His prayer breathed forth his 
deep consciousness of the severity of the bereave- 
ment. It evinced a bereavement which had mar- 
red for a time his infinite beatitude. His eclipsed 
beatitude was not, for the moment, like the ineffa- 
ble beatitude which he had enjoyed before his in- 
carnation. This very bereavement is but another 
name for suffering. 

There is a passage in the epistles german to that 
upon which we have been commenting: **Who, 
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being in the form of Grod, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God : but made himself of no repu^ 
tatiouy and took upon him the form of a servanty 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross." — ^Philippians, ii. 6, 7, 8. The words in this 
passage translated ^made himself of no reputation," 
should, in justice, have been rendered, ^^ emptied 
himself." That is their literal meaning. By the 
substitution of their own language, the translators 
may have gained something in elegance ; they have 
lost much in strength. Our argument prefers the 
plain Doric of Paul to the more fastidious style of 
his translators. 

The Ulustrious personage who had ^'emptied hun- 
self " WM he **who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God." He 
was, beyond peradventure, the second person of 
the Trinity. Of what had he "emptied himself?" 
He had "emptied himself" of the "form of God" 
for the "form of a servant" He had "emptied 
himself" of his celestial mansion to become a 
houseless wanderer upon the earth. He had "emp- 
tied himself" of the ministration of angels to wash 
the feet of his betraying and deserting disciples. 
He had "emptied himself" of the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was created. 
He had "emptied himself" of his beatific commu- 
nion with his august companions of the Trinity. 
And has privation no suffering? Say, ye exiled 
princes, is there no suffering in privation ? Say, 
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ye fallen families, whose fortunes have taken to 
themselves wings and flown away, is there no suf- 
fering in privation ? Declare, ye lately bereaved 
widows, ye newly smitten parents, from the depths 
of your breaking hearts declare, is there no suffer- 
ing in privaticwQ? The very incarnation, then, 
should have strangled in its cradle the earthbom 
hypothesis, ^God is impassible." 

We have taken some Uttle pains to trace the 
prevalent hypothesis to its source in early antiquity. 
Not that we bow to the authority of the judicatory 
of tradition, verbal or written. We recognise but 
one CflBsar in this terrestrial province of the great 
empire of spiritual truth. That imperial, sover- 
eign, infallible arbiter is the Bible. To this most 
august of potentates we reserve the privilege of 
appealing. It is an unalienable privilege ; it is the 
sacred birthright of the Christian, guarantied to 
him by the last will of .the ** Alpha and Omega,'* 
who was dead and is alive again. 

The prevalent hypothesis we have traced to the 
fourth century. Some brief intimations of the di- 
vine impassibility are, no doubt, to be found sparsely 
scattered in the writings of the earlier fathers. 
There are also in the earlier fathers some intima^ 
tions to the contrary. The fourth century, if it 
was not the creator of the hypothesis, was at least 
the first that formally incorporated it into Christian 
theology. The correctness of this position seems 
to be demonstrated by the letter written about the 
middle of the fourth century by Liberius, the pope 
of Rome, to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, ask- 
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ing his opinion on the impassibility of Gkxi, and 
submitting himself to the paramount authority of 
such opinion. The letter and the reply of Athana- 
sius are contained in an early page of the writings 
of that distinguished bishop. If the Roman Pon- 
tiff had found plenary evidence of the hypothesis 
in the Word of God, he would scarcely have ap- 
pealed, for its authority, to the word of man. Had 
he deemed the hypothesis an established article of 
Christian theology, he would not have sought to 
strengthen the sacred and firm-seated column by 
the frail prop of a private opinion. If he clearly 
perceived that God had incorporated it into his 
own Holy Oracles, the head of the Catholic church 
would not have submitted himself, in so essential 
an article of faith, to the judgment of Athanasius. 

He of the fourth century, who gave "a local 
habitation and a name" to the prevalent hypothe- 
sis, was this same Bishop of Alexandria. That 
Athanasius was a great man, the intelligent reader 
has not to learn from these humble sheets. Though 
then young, he was the master spirit of the Nicene 
Council. He is the man whose name was bor- 
rowed to clothe with immortality that summary of 
faith afterward compiled, and baptized by the ap- 
pellation of " the Athanasian Creed." His spirit- 
ual domination has almost equalled, in its extent 
and permanence, the intellectual empire of the il- 
lustrious Stagyrite. It was he of whom the great 
Hooker exclaimed, "The world agaiioist Athana- 
sius, and Athanasius against the world !" This dis. 
tinguished theologian wrote a regular and elaborate 
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argument in favour of the hypothesis of Grod*s im- 
passibility and the kindred theory of the exclusive 
humanity of Christ's sufferings. 

We have searched out this argument with pro- 
found interest and high-raised expectations. It 
may justly be regarded as the official proclamation 
of the fourth century in support of the prevalent 
hypothesis and its lineally-descended theory. It 

viras virritten by him who is generally held to have 
been the great champion of primeval orthodoxy. 
The general father of Western Christendom had 
specially invoked his attention to the important 
subject. We may fairly presume that his argument 
was induced by the promptings of the papal letter. 
The world in every age may therefore confidently 
regard his exposition as having concentrated within 
its ample limits all that Christian antiquity could 
gather in favour of his doctrine from the freshly- 
inspired Oracles, or glean from the writings of its 
uninspired, yet learned patriarchs. Of this elabor- 
ated argument we have appended a translation 
from the original Greek. We must beseech the 
kind reader to pause here, and, turning to the Ap- 
pendix, Usten to this oracular voice of the olden 
time before he resumes the thread of our unaspir- 
ing essay.* 

Supposing that the reader has complied with the 
closing request of the last paragraph, he will now 
be prepared to proceed with us in a brief review 
of the Athanasian argument, imbodying, as it does 
more on our subject than can probably be found 

♦ See Appendix, No. I, page 341. 
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elsewhere in the whole compass of sacred litera- 
ture, ancient and modem, if gleaned and compacted 
together. The first ingredient that we justly lodk 
for in a theological argument is scriptural author- 
ity. The argument of Athanasius scarcely claims 
such authority for its support ; on the contrary, he 
seemingly wishes to have removed out of his way 
a mass of scriptural verbality, to afford an appro- 
priate site for the erection oif his reasoning edifice. 
He objects to a literal construction of Scripture ; 
from thence we infer bis deep conviction that the 
language of Holy Writ, if taken according to its 
plain import, must needs have excluded him from 
access to his building site. With more point than 
courtesy, he significantly intimates that the literal 
readers of the Bible are Hke " brutes ;" nor does he 
allow them the rank even of ** clean beasts" that 
** ruminate," because they chew not the meditative 
cud of subtle philosophy. The very comer-stone 
of the Athanasian hypothesis is thus founded on 
bold aberration from the ostensible signification of 
scriptural language. 

This assumed right of man to amend the decla- 
rations of the Holy Ghost, Athanasius had been 
taught by at least one of his venerated predeces- 
sors. The celebrated Origen, in the tenth book of 
his Stromata, dared to utter the following startling 
sentiments which, if uttered by us, would be held 
impious ; he says, " the source of many evils Ues in 
adhering to the carnal or external part of Scrip- 
ture. Those who do so shall not attain to the king- 
dom of God. Let us, therefore, seek after the spi- 
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lit and the substantial fruits of the Word, which 
are hidden and mysterious." And again he says, 
^ The Scriptures are of little use to those who un- 
derstand them as they are written." 

These sentiments of Origen seem to have been 
adopted by Athanasius. They are fully developed 
in his renowned argument They form the basis 
of that bold hypothesis which, by its confident pre- 
tensions and its author's brilliant name, seems, for 
near fifteen centuries, to have dazzled the mental 
vision of the wisest and the best. Nothing can be 
more dangerous to the vital elements of Christian 
faith than this latitudinaiian construction of the 
Holy Oracles. It commingles with the inspiration 
of heaven a controlling infusion of the philosophy 
of earth. It substitutes for the Word of the infal- 
lible God the fallible word of frail and presumptu- 
ous man. This latitudinarian interpretation of the 
Bible was the great moral disease of the first five 
centuries of the Christian era. It converted what 
should have been its ^ high and palmy state" into 
one vast receptacle of schisms and heresies. We 
would not do injustice to the primitive ages of the 
Church; their persecutions and martyrdoms, so 
patiently and so nobly borne, are deeply engraven 
(m our memory ; the roll of impartial history un- 
folds, also, the imperishable record of their wild 
phantasies, their bitter intestine divisions, their fre- 
qn&nt shipwrecks of the faith — ^the legitimate oflf- 
spring of their reckless constructions of the Oracles 
of Truth. 

Athanasius says that the Bible is to be construed 
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with special reference to what human reason deems 
"fitting to God." We hence conclude that the 
supposed unfitness of sufiering to the dignity of the 
Godhead is the prime element of the Athanasian 
hypothesis. The syllogism of Athanasius, then, 
stands thus: It is not "fitting to Gknl" to sufibr. 
The God incarnate did sufier : therefore the incar- 
nate God suffered not in his divine nature. The 
correctness of the syllogism turns (m the truth of 
its major proposition, viz., the supposed unfitness 
of the divine nature for sufiering. But that was a 
point for the decision of the conclave of the Trin- 
ity. In that august tribunal it must have been 
decided before the holy incarnation. We purpose 
to show, by scriptural proofs, that it was there 
decided adversely to the decision of the author 
of the prevalent hypothesis. From his philosophi- 
cal syllogism to the Inspired Volume we bring our 
writ of review. We appeal from Athanasius to 
God. 

In the course of our future argument, we shall 
accumulate scriptural passages denoting that, be- 
sides the privations incident to his incarnation, the 
second person of the Trinity did, in very truth, suf- 
fer in his ethereal essence infinitely, or, at least, un- 
imaginably, for the salvation of the world. To in- 
sert those passages here would be reversing the or- 
der of our argument. When they come to be in- 
troduced, if understood by others as we understand 
them, we must beg the kind reader to transplant 
them, in thought, to this identical place. When 
they shall have been thus transplanted, they will 
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carry home to that time-consecrated, yet fallacious 
hypothesis, *^ God is impassible," the work of de- 
molition more surely and demonstratively than 
could volumes of argument drawn from the store- 
house of reason. Will not plenary proof from 
Scripture, that the divine nature of Christ actually 
participated in his mediatorial sufierings, convince 
even reasoning skepticism that his divinity had 
physical and moral capacity to suffer ? 

The dogma of divine impassibility precludes the 
supposition that the redeeming God suffered even 
by sympathy. Impassibility excludes suflTering in 
all its forms, whether caused by sympathy or di- 
rect personal infliction. Sympathy may induce 
pangs intense as any corporeal agonies. The an- 
guish of the sufiering child is often surpassed by 
that of the sympathizing mother. The redeeming 
God was united to the redeeming man by ties 
closer than ever bound a mother to the child of her 
affections. But if the prevalent hypothesis be true, 
how could the throes and spasms of the suffering 
man have moved any emotion of sympathy in the 
heart of the impassive God ? How could he have 
pitied the sufferer '* like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren?" — Psalms ciii., 13. Impassibility would be 
just as inaccessible to the pangs of sympathy as to 
any other modification of pain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PreTalent Theory of Christ's Sufferings limits them to his Hu- 
manity — ^Necessary Result of Hypothesis of Divine Impassi- 
bility — Theory of the same Antiquity and Prevalence as Hy- 
pothesis — Object of our Argument stated — ^Remarks of Dr. 
Chalmers — Remarks of Dr. Harris. — Remarks of Professor 
Vinet — Who and what Christ was — ^His Synonymes — ^Definite 
Article should have been prefixed to Name by Translators — 
Scriptural Passages declaratiye of Sufferings of Christ. 

Having, in the preceding chapters, considered 
the preliminary objection arising from the alleged 
impassibility of the divine nature, we may now, it 
is hoped, pursue our inquiry, whether Christ suf- 
fered in his united natures, or in his manhood alone, 
without danger of impugning any of the attributes 
of the Godhead. The capacity of his divinity to 
suffer is not, of itself, proof that it actually suf- 
fered ; nor can the question of its actual sufferance 
be decided by any mere reasoning process ; it lies 
beyond the ken of our mental vision ; the decision 
of the question rests on scriptural proofs. 

The prevalent theory of Christ's sufferings limits 
them to his human nature. This theory was the 
sure result of the prevalent hypothesis, that God is 
impassible. If the divine nature was held incapa- 
ble of suffering, then the conclusion must have been 
inevitable that his sufferings were confined to his 
manhood. The prevalent; theory, like its parent 
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was bom in early antiquity. It has followed the 
footsteps of its progenitor, as the shadow pursues 
its substance, along the track of near fifteen hun- 
dred years. Like its parent, it has stretched its 
shade over continents and pervaded Christendom. 

Since the maturity of the prevalent hypothesis, 
and its kindred theory, in the fourth century, their 
adherents have generally aspired to sustain them 
by naked opinions alone, multiplied, indeed, to an 
almost incalculable extent With the single excep- 
tion of Bishop Pearson, we have met with no mod- 
em author who has attempted to support them by 
anything that could claim the name of an argu- 
ment. His brief remarks have already been par- 
tially considered.' They will come again under re- 
view in the course of these pages. Whether the 
argument of Athanasius has self-supporting compe- 
tency to uphold a spiritual world, as the Oriental 
tortoise was supposed to sustain the material, our 
readers, by turning to the Appendix, may judge 
for themselves. 

Whether the redeeming Gknl, as well as the re- 
deeming man, suffered for the salvation of the 
world, is a question which the adherents of the 
prevalent hypothesis and theory have never, to our 
knowledge, examined and fairly discussed on its 
scriptural merits, as a distinct point of theological 
inquiry. Holding the hypothesis of the divine im- 
passibility as a self-evident truism, they have sub- 
jected to its control all scriptural passages bearing 
on the passion of our Lord. Such inspired pas- 
sages as come into seeming collision with the hy- 
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pothesis they regard as Eastern imagery. They 
understand them as mere metaphors and figures of 
speech. They deem the discussion of them super 
fiuous, if not profane. They hold that, as the 
divine impassibiUty has become an elemental doc- 
trine of the Christian Church, all debate upon the 
weight of scriptural proofs that the divinity of 
Christ bore its share in his expiatory agonies is 
forever precluded. They debar debate by a deep 
and mandatory call for the previous question. 
They will probably consider the invocation of 
scriptural authorities at this late day as a too bold 
impeachment of the irreversible decree of hoary 
haired Time. 

That Christ sufiered in both his natures we be- 
lieve to be a revealed truth of our holy religicm. 
Nor is it the least interesting department of inspired 
lore. It opens a celestial paradise, rich in more 
choice and lasting fruits than bloomed in the ter- 
restrial Eden. "Search the Scriptures" is the 
passport of God to its tree of knowledge. Yet 
has an earth-formed apparition, clothed in the as*- 
sumed vesture of an angel of truth, seemed to stand 
for centuries at its entrance, and, with its phantom 
sword, to interdict all ingress. 

We design, by the blessing of God, to present 
the question relative to the nature and divinity of 
the mediatorial sufferings as a solemn issue to be 
tried, on scriptural evidence, before the inquisition 
of the Christian world. We assume the affirma- 
tive ; we take upon ourselves the burden of show- 
ing that the divinity of Christ participated in his 
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sufferings. Among the witnesses to be examined 
will be Isaiah, and Zechariah, and Matthew, and 
Mark, and Luke, and the discijde who leaned oa 
the bosom of Jesus, and Ste^^en, and Paul, and 
Peter. The awful proclamations of the Holy 
Ghost will be invoked. An appeal will be made 
to the affecting declarations of the incarnate, suffer- 
ing, dying, risen God. We demand an impartial 
tiiaL 

We shall address ourselves especially to plain 
enlightened common sense, well read in Holy Writ, 
unbiassed by deep-rooted theories, unfettered by 
the overbearing predominance of human dogmas, 
content to sit as a little child, and learn the attri- 
butes and demonstrations of the Godhead from the 
Oracles of revealed wisdom. The question to be 
tried is less one of doctrine than of fact. The 
evidence will be simple and practical, little needing 
the aid of learned exposition. It will be brought 
firesh from the gospel mint ; it will carry the stamp 
of no human hypothesis ; it will not bear the im- 
age and superscription of an earth-bom C«sar; its 
pure gold will need no purification in the crucible 
of science. For the result of the verdict we feel 
no anxiety peculiar to ourselves. We seek truth 
rather than polemic victory. 

If the question between our opponents and our- 
selves was to be tested by the mere reasonableness 
of our respective positions, we should confidently 
expect a decision adverse to the prevalent theory. 
Divine justice could not pardon mortal sin without 
adequate satisfaction. Nor could it receive satis- 
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faction in any coin save that of suffering. With- 
out adequate suffering not a soul could be saved. 
The second person of the Trinity voluntarily be- 
came the vicarious Sufferer for the redeemed. The 
substitution was not to depress the awful standard 
of retributive justice. The Glory of the Godhead 
was to be maintained; heaven must be satisfied, 
hell silenced. The substituted coin was to bear the 
scrutiny of eternity. The redeeming God lacked 
not capacity to suffer. Did he in Godlike grandeur, 
most condescendingly and graciously suffer in his 
ovm ethereal essence ? or did he, himself un- 
touched by pain, form a redeeming man, destined 
from his birth to bear, in his frail human nature, 
the expiatory anguish required at the exchequer of 
heaven as the price of a world's salvation ? To 
borrow the terms wrought into the major proposi- 
tion of the Athanasian syllogism, was it most " fit- 
ting to God" that the redeeming Son should save 
our fallen race by suffering in his own divine es- 
sence, or that he should devolve the whole burden 
of the vicarious suffering on his created proxy? 
Was the coin formed of divine, or that composed 
of human suffering, most acceptable at the celestial 
treasury, in satisfaction of the lofty requisiticNis of 
outraged and inflexible justice ? 

But we will not farther pursue this train of 
thought. It might conduct to irreverent specula- 
tion. It would seem that even human reason, un- 
less blinded by the hypothesis of divine impassibil- 
ity, must hersell^^conclude, from.her own unbiassed 
reflections, that, in urging the prevalent theory, she 
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is in danger of advocating a dogma derogatory to 
the disinterestedness and dignity of the Grodhead. 
The question at issue is not, how^ever, to be decided 
by the mere umpirage of reason. It depends upon 
scriptural testimony. Reason can do nothing more 
than collect, and arrange, and present, and weigh 
the inspired proofs to be found in the Word of 
God. 

We have expressed our belief that our opponents 
have left the questions of divine impassibility and 
the exclusive humanity of the mediatorial sufferings 
substantially where the Athanasian argument left 
them. We may have been mistaken. Chapters, 
and even volumes on the subject may possibly have 
appeared in some of the languages of earth, dead 
or living, and yet escaped our circumscribed 
knowledge. But if we are mistaken, the error, 
though it must doubtless impeach our theological 
scholarship, vnll derogate nothing from the strength 
of our scriptural argument. The increase of books 
is almost infinite, multiplying libraries to an extent 
which casts into the shade the Saracen devastation 
at Alexandria. With all the "multitudinous" vol- 
umes of theological lore, the countless progeny of 
the unceasing travail of eighteen centuries, there is 
but one created being that can claim universal fa- 
miliarity. That being is the worm. It alone, of 
finite things, has bibliothecal ubiquity. The hugest 
tomes appal it not. To fastidiousness of taste it 
is a stranger. It feeds not on the ambrosia of ge- 
nius alone. Its never-satiated appetite loathes not 
even the offals of polemical dulness. To rival- 
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ship with the worm, in compass of research, we 
dare not aspire. 

Our argument seeks not shelter under the wing 
of human authority ; yet it is satisfactory to find 
that some few of the best and the wisest have 
thought as we think. It will readily be perceived 
that the remarks we are about to quote, and which 
first reached our knowledge after these sheets were 
prepared for the press, stand seemingly opposed to 
the hypothesis of God's impassibility, and to the 
theory that Christ's sufierings were confined to his 
manhood. 

The first quotation is from the illustrious Chal- 
mers. He says : 

" It is with great satisfaction that I noir clear my way to a topic 
the most salutary, and, I wiU add, the most sacramental within 
the whole compass of reTealed faith ; eyen to the Iotc wherewith 
God so loved the world as to send his Son into it to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins. I fear, my brethren, that there is a certain 
metaphysical notion of the Godhead which blunts oar fSeelings of 
obligafcion for all the kindness of his good-will, for all the ten- 
derness of his mercies. There is an academic theology which 
would divest him of all sensibility ; which would make of him a 
Being devoid of all emotion and all tenderness ; which concedes 
to him power, and wisdom, and a sort of cold and clear, and fkult- 
less morality, but which would denude him of all those fond and 
fatherly regards that so endear an earthly parent to the children 
who have sprung from him. It is thus that God hath been pre- 
sented to the eye of our imagination as a sort of cheerless and ab- 
stract Divinity, who has no sympathy with his creatures, and who, 
therefore, can have no responding sympathy to him back again. I 
fear that such representations as these have done mischief in 
Christianity ; that they have had a congealing property in them 
towards that affection which is represented the most important, 
and, indeed, the chief attribute of a religious character, even love 
to God ; and that just because of the unloveliness which thoy 
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throw oTer tlie aspect of our Father who is in heayen, whereby 
men are led to conceive of him as they would of some physiotd 
yet tremendous energy, that sitteth aloft in a kind of ungainly 
and unsocial ranoteness from all the fblt and familiar hmnanities 
of our species. Aiid so it is, we i^rehend, that the theism of 
nature and of sdefioe has taken unwarrantable freedoms with the 
theism of the Bible ; attaching a mere fignratire sense to all that 
is spoken there of the Tarious affections of the Deity, and thus 
despoiling all the eiMbitions whi^ it makes of him to our world, 
of the warmth and power to move and to engage, that properly 
belong to them. It repres^its God as altogether impassiye ; as 
made up of little more than of understanding and of power ; as 
haying no part in that system of emotions which occupies so wide 
a space in the constitution of man, made after his own image and 
according to his own likeness." 

« The Father sent his Son, fbr our sake, to the humiliation and 
the agony of a painful sacrifice. There is eyident stress laid in 
the Bible on Jesus Christ being his only Son, and his only be- 
loyed Son. This is conceived to enhance the surrender ; to ag- 
gravate, as it were, the cost of having given up unto the death so 
near and so dear a relative. In that memorable verse where it is 
represented that God so loved the world as to send his only begot- 
ten Son into it, I bid you mark well the emphasis that lies in the 
so. There was a difference, in respect of painful surrender, be- 
tween his giving up another, more distantly, as it were, connected 
with him, and hb giving up one who stood to him in such close 
and affecting relationship. The kin that he hath to Christ is the 
measure of the love that he manifested to the world, in giving up 
Christ as the propitiation for the world's sins. What is this to 
say but that, in this great and solemn mystery, the Parent was 
put to the trial of his firmness ? that, in the act of doing so, there 
was a soreness, and a suffering, and a struggle in the bosom of the 
Divinity ? that a somet^iing was felt like that which an earthly 
&ther feels when he devotes the best and the dearest of his fiunily 
to some high object of patriotism ? God, in sparing him not, but 
in giving him up unto the death for us all, sustained a conflict be- 
tween pity for his child and love for that world for whom he 
bowed down his head unto the sacrifice. In pouring out the vials 
of his wrath on the head of his only beloved Son , in awaking 
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the sword of offended justice against his fellow ; in laying upon 
him the whole burden of that propitiation, by which the law 
could be magnified and its transgressors could be saved ; in hold- 
ing forth on the cross of Christ this blended demonstration of his 
loye and his holiness, and thus enduring the spectacle of his tears 
and of his agonies and cries till the ftill atonement was rendered ; 
and not till it was finished did the meek and gentle sufferer gire 
up the ghost At that time, when angels, looking down ft'om the 
high battlements of heaven, would have flown to rescue the Son 
of God from the hands of persecutors, think you that Grod him- 
self was the only unconcerned and unfeeling spectator? or that, 
in consenting to these cruel sufferings of his S(m for the world, 
he did not make his love to that world its strongest and most sub- 
stantial testimony.""* 

The next quotation is from the pen of the distin- 
guished Harris, now a living personification of 
talent, learning, eloquence, and piety in the inde- 
pendent Church of England. He says : 

''And how does it enhance our conceptions of the divine com- 
passion when we reflect that there is a sense in which the suffer- 
ings of Christ were the sufferings of the Father also I From 
eternity their divine subsistence in the unity of the Godhead 
had been only short of identity ; nor could the circumstance of 
the Saviour's humiliation in the slightest degree relax the bonds 
of this mutual i^-being. While walking the earth in the form 
of a servant, he could still affirm, ' My Father is in me and I in 
him' — 'I and my Father are one.'" 

* * * * # * * 

'' The love of God, then, inviteg our adoration, not only as it at 
first sent his only begotten Son ; during every moment of the Sa- 
viour's sojourn on earth that love was repeating its gift, was mak- 
ing an infinite sacrifice for sinners ; while every pang he endured 
in the prosecution of his work was the infliction of a wound in 
the very heart of paternal love. Who, then^ shall venture to 
speak of the appeal which was made to that love, of the trial to 

* Chalmers's Lectures on Romans, p. 317, 318. Carter's New 
York edition. 
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which that lore was pat when the blessed Jesos took into his hand 
the cap of suffering, when his capacity for suffering was the only 
limitation his sufferings knew? If it be true that God is always 
in Tital sympathetic communication with every part of the suffer- 
ing creation ; that, as the sensorium of the uniyerse, he appre- 
hends eyery emotion, and conmuserates every thrill of anguish, 
how exquisitely must he have felt the filial appeal, when, in the 
extremity of pain, in the very crisis of his agonizing task, the 
Sayiour cried, 'My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 

******* 
" What a new and amazing insight, then, does it giye us into his 
loye for sinners, that it was able to bear the stress of that crisis, 
that it did not yield and giye way to the incalculable power of 
that appeal ! This is a circumstance which, if I may say so, puts 
into our hands a line, enabling us to fathom his loye to an infinite 
depth \ but we find it immeasurably deeper still. It invests the 
attractions of the cross with augmented power ; fbr in the suffer 
ings of that scene we behold more — ^if more we are capable of see- 
ing — ^more even than the love of Christ In every pang which is 
there endured we behold the throes of paternal love, the pulsa- 
tions and tears of infinite compassion ] more than the creation in 
travail, the divine Creator himself travailing in the greatness of 
infinite love."* 

The last quotation is from the celebrated Profes- 
sor Vinet, justly styled " the Chalmers of Switzer- 
land." He says : 

" Either the human heart is incapable, from its nature, of feeling 
love, or that man will feel it, who, enveloped in ignorance as a 
garment, has seen the God of glory descending even to him, to 
seek him in the depths of his disgrace ; who, from the gloom and 
sorrow in which his conscience kept him plunged, has seen him- 
self transported into a region of light and happiness ; who, in re- 
spect to himself, has seen verified that amazing language of the 
prophet, ^In all their afflictions he was afflicted ;' — ^who has seen, 
— O mystery, O miracle I — his God travelling by his side, in the 

* Harris's Great Teacher, p. 106, 108. Humphrey's Amherst 
edition. 
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rugged path of life ; nay, Yolimtarily assuming the burden whidi 
was crushing him ; a Grod humbled, a God weeping, a God an- 
guished, a God dying I That long contest, if I may dare to say it, 
that agony of God for generations, that painful birth by which 
humanity was brought forth to the life of heayen, has been re- 
vealed to him in the ancient diq^^ensation *, he has been shown the 
very steps of God impressed upon the dust <Mf ages, and mingled 
with the foot-prints of the human race ; but at the trace wMeh 
that God has left on the rock of CaWary, the rock of his heart is 
broken, the veil of his understanding torn away.""* 

The Christ of the Bible was that "* Holy Thing," 
bom of the Virgin, and conceived by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. He who begat him imparted 
to the infant Saviour the distinctive appellation of 
the Christ. The elements composing this unique 
and august Being were the human nature of his 
virgin mother, corporeal and intellectual, and the 
ethereal essence of the second person of the Trin- 
ity. His divine and human natures remained dis- 
tinct, notwithstanding their union. They were 
united, not commingled. The name, the Christ, 
was not an unmeaning appellative ; it was at once 
comprehensive and descriptive; pointing signifi- 
cantly to its absorbing centre, the mysterious and 
awful union of his manhood and his Godhead. To 
this illustrious personage other names are given in 

♦ Vinef s Vital Christianity, by Turnbull, p. 293. 

Note. — ^In referring to the translation of this distinguished 
author by the Rev. Robert Turnbull, of the American Baptist 
Church, we cannot but express our admiration, not only of the 
original work, but also of the fidelity and elegance of the trans- 
lation. We know of few foreign productions, ancient or modern, 
that haye been rendered into our language with more fthhful- 
neas, spirit, and eloquence. 
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the New Testament. He is there called not only 
Christ, but also Jesus, Christ Jesus, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of Man, the Son of Grod, the Word, and 
the Lamb of God. All these appellatives are iden- 
tical in their meaning with the name, the Christ 
when applied to Him whose birth invoked the song 
of the descending angels. 

Our translators should always have prefixed to' 
the name of Christ the definite article. It be- 
longed there. He was not only Messiah, but the 
Messiah ; not only anointed, but the Anointed ; not 
merely Christ, but the Christ. To the name of the 
Voice that cried in the wilderness they have al- 
most invariably prefixed the article. In nearly 
every instance they have rendered the name, not 
John Baptist, but John the Baptist. This is as it 
should have been. The article gives to the name 
its proper significance and force. The prefixi(m 
of the definite article should no more have been 
omitted in the case of Christ than in that of his 
precuirsor. The translators have saved a short 
word. It was not true economy. They lost in 
meaning more than they gained in brevity. 

From the numerous scriptural passages declara- 
tive of the sufferings of Christ, we have selected 
the following : " Before I" (Christ) " suffer."— Luke, 
xxii. 15. *• Ought not Christ to have suffered?" — 
Luke, xxiv. 26. " Thus it behooved Christ to suf- 
fer." — Luke, xxiv. 46. Grod before showed " that 
Christ should suffer." — ^Acts, iii. 18. "Opening 
and alleging that Christ must needs have suffered." 
— ^Acts, xvii. 3. "That Christ should suffer, and 
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that he should be the first that should rise from the 
dead." — Acts, xxvi. 23. " If so be that we suffer 
with him" (Christ). — ^Romans, viii. 17. ** For even 
Christ our passover is sacrificed for us." — 1 Corin- 
thians, V. 7. "For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us." — 2 Corinthians, i. 6. " For he hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin." — 
2 Corinthians, v. 21. " And the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me." — 
Galatians, ii. 20. " Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us." — 
Galatians, iii. 13. "As Christ also hath loved us, 
and hath given himself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God." — Ephesians, v. 2. "Even as 
Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for 
it." — Ephesians, v. 25. " That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings. — ^Philippians, iii. 10. " To 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings." — Hebrews, ii. 10. "For in that he 
himself" (Christ) " hath suffered, being tempted." — 
Hebrews, ii. 18. "Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered." — Hebrews, v. 8. "For then must he" 
(Christ) " often have suflered since the foundation 
of the world." — ^Hebrews, ix. 26. "Wherefore 
Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate." — ^He- 
brews, xiii. 12. " When it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ." — 1 Peter, i. 11. "Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example."— 1 Peter, 
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II. 21. "When be'' (Christ) "suffered, he threat- 
ened not." — 1 Peter, ii. 23. " Who his own self 
bare our sms m his own body on the tree." — 1 Pe- 
ter, ii. 24. " For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust." — 1 Peter, iii. 18. " For- 
asmuch, then, as Christ hath suffered for us in the 
flesh." — 1 Peter, iv. 1. "As ye are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings." — 1 Peter, iv. 13. "Who am 
also an elder, aud a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ"—! Peter, v. 1. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Name of Christ — Ita Compass and Power — Soriptnral Language^ 
how to be construed — Name includes both his Natures — Aaj 
Exceptions are created and explained by the Bible— No sadl 
Exception intimated in Case of his Snlferings — Christ's own 
Declarations, Luke, xxIy, 26, 46 — His Name denotes Totality 
of his united Being, not one of its parts — Union of his two 
Natures constituted holy Partnership, to which his Name was 
giyen — ^Name not applicable to the exclusiye Suffering of die 
human Partner. 

The abounding scriptural declarations of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, just presented to the reader, are 
general and unqualified, without limit or exception. 
They cover all the consecrated ground covered by 
the name of the Christ. The reader has already 
learned that the name, the Christ, was imparted by 
the Holy Ghost to the infant Jesus, to designate his 
mysterious union of humanity with the Godhead. 
The name was commensurate with the infinitude 
of his united being. The limits and power of that 
redeeming, yet awful name, wUl be the theme of 
the present chapter. We shall attempt to show 
that, when applied by Scripture to the mediatorial 
sacrifice, the name itself, in its distinctive and wide- 
reaching signification, necessarily imports, ex vi ter- 
mini, or from its own intrinsic compass and po- 
tency, the participation of both Christ's natures in 
his expiatory sufiferings. 
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It must constantly be borne in mind, that what 
distinguished Christ from all other beings in the 
universe^ was his union of the divine and human 
natures. Earth teems with men, and the celestial 
throne sustains two other persons of the Godhead ; 
but the unique phenomenon of a being, at once God 
and man, was first exhibited in the manger of Beth- 
lehem, where it received, from the Hdy Ghost, its 
distinctive appellation. It cannot be denied that 
the name, the Christ, and each of its equivalents, 
ordinarily includes both his natures. It must be 
admitted that, as a general rule, the term can only be 
satisfied by its application to his two natures uni- 
tedly ; that the two natures are its natural aliment ; 
that the name is crippled by confining it to his hu- 
manity alone ; that his two natures are the divine 
and human pedestals on which this glorious name 
reposes in all the infinitude of its meaning. 

The science of construing words, written and 
spoken, has been matured by the united wisdom of 
centuries. It is the use of words which elevates 
man above the brute, and on their jdst and imiform 
construction depend the stabiUty and safety of all 
the transactions of social Ufe. Of this useful sci- 
ence, the most simple, universal, and controlling 
axiom is its elemental rule, that words are to be 
construed according to their plain^ obvious^ and 
ordinary import. No metaphysics^ irubtilties are 
to make fluctuating the standard of speech. On 
this rule depends the security of deeds, the most 
important documents known in the private inter- 
coarse of living men ; on tMs rule rests the sfmctity 
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of those hallowed bequests which come to us as 
voices from the dead ; even legislative enactments 
lose all their value, and become dangerous snares 
when the inviolability of this cardinal rule is wan- 
tonly invaded. 

This elemental axiom is, as it were, the human^ 
palladium of the Oracles of Revealed Truth. That 
document, written by the hand of God to enlighten 
the common mind, should be ever meekly received 
by the children of men, according to the plain, ob- 
vious, and ordinary meaning of its sacred words. 
Its language is brief, simple, clear ; well suited, if 
left unobscured by construction, to the level of or- 
dinary understandings. Its phraseology was se- 
lected by the Holy Ghost, as best calculated to 
bring home even to the closets of uneducated piety 
the precepts and consolations of inspired wisdom 
in all their purity and force. It is the call of their 
heavenly Father to the lost and wandering sons 
and daughters of humanity. It has all the tender- 
ness, and simplicity, and plainness of the parental 
voice. Unless clouded by human interpretation, 
it well knows how to wind its way into the inmost 
recesses of the filial heart. 

The words of Scripture should be understood by 
us in the same manner as they were calculated to 
be understood by those to whom they were origi- 
nally addressed. We are to receive them accord- 
ing to their apparent signification, not to hunt after 
some occult meaning. If they startle us by their 
loftiness of import, we must remember that they 
are the words of the unsearchable God. If they 
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are " as high as heaven," we have no right to drag 
them rudely down to earth. To pursue the ima- 
gined spirit of a passage, in opposition to its plain 
letter, is an experiment that man should make with 
fear and trembling. He may, unwittingly, "add 
unto," or " take away from" tfiat holy book which 
came down from above. Let him beware of the 
penalties denounced at the close of the last chapter 
of the New Testament — ^Revelation, xxii. 18, 19. 

If the scriptural passages declarative of the suf- 
ferings of Christ are taken in their plain, obvious, 
and ordinary sense, they include, beyond perad- 
venture, his divine nature as well as his humanity. 
The name of Christ is used by the inspired writers 
to indicate the recipient of the mediatorial sufier- 
mgs ; and that name, in its ordinary import, has no 
limits narrower than the whole compass of his 
united natures. Let a man of ordinary under- 
standing, candid and intelligent, untinged by the 
unfounded hypothesis of God's impassibility, open 
his Bible ; let him read there the oft-repeated, 
general, and unqualified declarations that Christ 
suffered; let him call to mind the peculiarity of 
Christ's being, uniting in himself the God and the 
man, and that this union, in all the elements of 
both its natures, is pervaded and represented by 
his distinctive appellation, and the inference seems 
to be inevitable, that he would come to the con- 
clusion that the sufferings of Christ were as exten- 
sive as the import of his holy name. It doubtless 
would not occur to this plain and imbiassed reader 
of the Bible that he was at liberty to narrow 
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down, by his own fiat, to a particular and con- 
tracted meaning, declarations and words which the 
Holy Ghost left general and unlimited. 

It is true that a few insulated cases are to be 
found in Scripture, where words expressive of 
Christ are applied peculiarly to his human nature. 
It is on this ground, as it would seem, that the 
advocates of the prevalent theory seek to bring 
under the same category the general and abound- 
ing scriptural declarations of his sufferings. We 
might reply that, in these few insulated cases, the 
distinctive name of Christ is almost never used ; 
but we prefer to place our reply on more general 
grounds. We have, at some pains, ascertained 
the number of times that the name of Christ, in 
some of its forms, appears in the New Testament, 
and find it to be sixteen hundred and twenty-five. 
The insulated cases in which either of his names, 
or its equivalent, is used to designate his human 
nature exclusively, cannot exceed one or two in a 
hundred of this number. 

These insulated cases are so rare in their occur- 
rence, and so uncertain in their import, as scarcely 
to amount to an exception to the general scriptural 
rule, that the name of Christ denotes both of his 
united natures. And in all these insulated cases 
the limitation of his name to his human nature is 
rendered inevitable by intrinsic marks on the pas- 
sages themselves, or by contiguous portions of 
Holy Writ. Take, as a sample, the following pas- 
sage : " Jesus increased in wisdom and stature," — 
Luke ii. 52. Inspiration Umits this passage to his 
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humanity, by assuring us that as God he was per- 
fect in wisdom ere the worlds were formed, and, 
that as an infinite Spirit he was without corporeal 
stature. Take, as another sample, the declaration 
of Christ, ^* My Father is greater than I,** — ^John 
xiv. 28. The declaration was restricted to his 
manhood by our Lord himself, when he said, a 
few chapters before, " I and my Father are one.^ 
Take yet another sample, •* But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father." — ^Mark xii. 32. This lack of prescience 
is necessarily confined to the human nature of the 
Son by numerous other passages of the New Tes- 
tament, which imply that, as the second person of 
the Trinity, his omniscient eye scans at a glance 
the illimitable expanse of the future. So, that in 
these insulated cases, it is God, and not man, who 
limits to the humanity of Christ a name including 
both his natures within its expressive import. The 
Bible itself explains the excepted passages ; the 
Bible still stands its own expositor; it is not, 
human reason that engrafts the particular limi- 
tation on the general language of Holy Writ. 

So, in a very few cases, scriptural terms ex- 
pressive of Christ have exclusive reference to his 
Grodhead. Take the following as an example, 
** Before Abraham was I am." — John viii. 68. Sa- 
cred history states that the man Christ Jesus was 
then only about thirty years old. The Bible itself, 
therefore, necessarily Umits the declaration of ex- 
istence before the birth of Abraham to the in-dwel- 
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ling God. But where the Bible mterposes no re- 
strictive qualification, the name, the Christ, and its 
equivalents, v^rhenever occurring in Sacred Writ, 
stand forth in all the amplitude of meanmg origi- 
nally imparted to them by the Holy Ghost They 
are never to be restricted within narrower limits 
merely because reason deems such restriction most 
" fitting to God.'* 

The name, the Christ, when mingled in the 
ever-recurring declarations of his sufiferings, is not 
limited to his humanity, directly or by impUcatimi, 
anywhere in the Word of God. The limitaticm 
sought to be engrafted on the declarations of his 
sufiferings rests on human, not on divine authority. 
It is the begotten of the unfounded hypothesis, 
" God is impassible." Had that hypothesis never 
been adopted, it is not likely that the prevalent 
theory, confining the sufiferings of Christ to his 
human nature, would have found a place in Chris- 
tian theology. 

It is the radical error of the prevalent theory, 
that it seeks to contract, without scriptural autho- 
rity, to the manhood of Mary's son the declara- 
tions of the Holy Ghost applicable, in their terms, 
to the whole incarnate God, and crippled by a 
more limited application. Human reason has no 
authority delegated from above to restrict, by its 
own volition, what the Bible has left generaL 
The Word of God must not be bent to what 
human reason somewhat arrogantly terms, when 
applied to divine things, its own sound discretion. 
The sound discretion of one theorist dififers from 
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the sound discretion of another theorist. If the 
Bible is to shape itself to the ever-varying phases 
of what claims to be the sound discretion of rea- 
Bon, it must assume more forms than the fabled 
Proteus of heathen mythology ever assumed. The 
self-styled sound discretion of human reason has 
done the Bible more harm than it ever suffered 
from the prince of darkness. It has brought Chris- 
tians into collision with Christians; it has brc^en 
into fragments what should have been the one and 
indivisible Church of the Son of God ; it has rent 
asunder what the Roman soldiery spared, even the 
seamless vestment of Christ. 

The impropriety of limiting to his mere human- 
ity the unUmited declarations of Scripture indica- 
tive of Christ's sufferings will be more obvious if 
we consider the relative proportions which his two 
natures bore to each other. The one was finite, 
the other was infinite ; the one akin to the dust of 
the earth, the other thinking it " not robbery to be 
equal with God." Would the inspired writers, 
would our Lord himself, then, if intending to have 
it believed that the divinity of Christ had not suf- 
fered, have used, to express the sufferings of his 
mere terrestrial adjunct, terms applicable to the 
whole infinitude of his united natures ; and terms, 
too, which are crippled and distorted by a more 
limited application ? They best knew the natures 
and agonies of the Mediator : and when they used 
the significant term, the Christ, to designate the 
recipient of the expiatory sufferings, they must 
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have meant that the Christ, the whole Christ of 
the Bible had saffered. 

When you speak of the visible heavens, in terms 
broad and unlimited, you cannot be supposed to 
have lost sight of the blue expanse and the glo- 
rious sun above you ; and your words, appropriate 
and suited to the whole majestic scene, and to that 
only, should not be narrowed, by mere construc- 
tion, to the frail cloud that specks the skirt of the 
horizon. If these inspired writers, if our Saviour 
himself had intended to declare that the atoning 
sufferings of Christ were confined to his mere 
earthly appendage ; if they had designed to limit 
the generaUty of their words to so restricted and 
confined a meanmg, they would have said so in 
terms, or, at least, by necessary implication. 
There is no self-contracting power in the words 
indicative of suffering to draw within creature 
dimensions a name framed by the Holy Ghost to 
include within its vast compass not only the finite 
man, but the infinite God. 

When our Lord, after his resurrection, asserted 
his sufferings interrogatively, " Ought not Christ to 
have suffered ?" when, in a subsequent verse of the 
same chapter, he repeated the assertion positively, 
" Thus it behooved Christ to suffer ;" when he thus, 
without restriction, used the very name which he 
had himself adopted to designate his imited na- 
tures, can erring man venture to say that by that 
name he intended to designate one of his natures 
only as the recipient of his suffermg, and that, too, 
the inferior one ? — Luke, xxiv. 26, 46. The Son 
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of God did not say, interrogatively or positively, 
that Christ ought to have suffered, or that it be- 
hooved him to suffer in his human nature only. It 
is reas(Hiing pride which seeks virtually to inter- 
polate into the sacred texts the omitted words, ** in 
his human nature only," by its own uninspired in- 
terpretaticm* 

How can worms of the dust presume to Umit, 
by ^ueh words of additicm and restriction, the un- 
limited and unrestricted declarations of the infinite 
Son; lowering, too, the majesty of the declara- 
ticms, as it were, from heaven down to earth? 
We are bound to give unqualified credence to 
what Christ unqualifiedly uttered. It would ill 
become us to suppose that he spoke unadvisedly. 
He best hiew that while in a subordinate sense 
he was man, he was God in the primary and prin- 
cipal elements of his being. He perfectly under- 
stood that the name of that God-man, of his own 
glorious self, was Christ. When he used his own 
distinctive name, without restriction or limitation, 
his meaning must have had all the compass which 
that name imports. When he twice declared in 
the same chapter that Christ had suffered, without 
restriction or limitation, he must be understood to 
have included both the natures indicated by the 
name of Christ, and to have affirmed that the 
whole Christ had suffered. 

The distinctive name, the Christ, was the name 
of the totality of his person. It was not given to 
either of his two natures, but to their union ; it 
was the name of the whole, not of its parts. It is 
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ordinarily no more used in Scripture to signify one 
of his united natures than the name circle is used 
in mathematics to signify one of the segments of 
which it is composed. Whenever the term Christ . 
is used in Scripture, save in a very few insulated 
cases, scarcely amounting to an exception, it was 
intended to be applied to both his natures unitedly. 
When, therefore, the Bible so often declared that 
Christ suffered, it meant to declare that he suffered 
in his united natures. Suffering in his human na- 
ture would have been the suffering of the human 
son of the Virgin ; suffering in the divine nature 
would have been the suffering of the second perscm 
of the Trinity ; but in neither case would the suf- 
fering have been the suffering of Christ 

God formed the first Adam " of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life." The creature thus formed was compounded 
of body and soul. To this complex being, and to 
his posterity, the appellation of man was given by 
his almighty Creator. The name pertains not ex- 
clusively to his soul or to his body, but to their 
mysterious union. It would be an unintelligible 
abuse of the name to apply it separately either to 
his corporeal or to his spiritual nature. It belongs 
to the united totality of the man. 

To the second Adam, combining in himself di- 
vinity and humanity, the distinctive appellation of 
Christ was imparted by the Holy Ghost, to desig- 
nate, not one of his united natures singly, but their 
glorious union. The name of Christ was as ex- 
clusively appropriated to his united being as the 
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name of man was appropriated to the united body 
and soul of the first Adam. The name of Christ, 
when used without explanation, can no more be 
limited to his human nature than the name of man, 
when used without explanation, can be limited to 
the human body. The few insulated cases where 
the name of Christ is appUed, in Scripture, to his 
manhood alone, have in or about them abundant 
scriptural explanations. Where the Bible has re- 
corded no limiting explanation, we are bound to 
suppose that it intended to affix to the sacred 
name the same plenitude of meaning affixed to it 
by the Holy Ghost when it was originally imparted 
to the infant Saviour. The abounding scriptural 
declarations of the sufferings of Christ are limited 
to his manhood by no scriptural explanations. 
They stand, therefore clothed in the same ampli- 
tude of signification that was attached to the con- 
secrated name by the Holy Ghost in the manger 
of Bethlehem. ^ 

The Bible is wont to express heavenly things 
by earthly similitudes. Sustained by this exam- 
ple, we would venture most reverentially to sug- 
gest that, by the incarnation, the second person of 
the Trinity received into a holy partnership with 
himself the human son of Mary. The union had 
for its object the salvation of a world. To that 
sacred union a distinctive name was given. The 
name of the holy partnership was the Christ. It 
commenced in the womb of the Virgin ; its dura- 
tion was to be without end; its members were 
once wrapped together in the swaddling clothes 
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of the manger ; they now occupy the right hand 
throne of heaven. Both retamed, in unmingled 
perfection, their own distinct natures ; they differed 
infinitely in dignity ; the one was a worm of the 
dust ; the other was the Lord of Glory. 

According to the prevalent theory, the man, in 
his own distinct nature, suffered, while the Gkxl 
remained wholly free from suffering. Now we 
submit it as a clear proposition, that, under thi«i 
theory, the individual and insulated sufferings of 
the terrestrial partner were not the sufferings of 
the holy union ; that they were not distinguishable 
by its partnership appellation ; and that they could 
not, without violating the elemental principles of 
speech, have been called the sufferings of Christ 
Under the prevalent theory, the holy union suf- 
fered not. Its name, then, would not have been 
employed by Inspiration to designate the suffering. 
Its sacred name was consecrated to the holy imicm. 
If the name has, in a very few insulated cases, 
been depressed to the man, it was the Bible that 
did it ; and the Bible was not only the author, but 
the ample expositor of the depression. The Bible 
contains no intimation, direct or indirect, of any 
such depression of the name of Christ, when ap- 
plied to his sufferings. There was none. His suf- 
ferings were the sufferings of the holy union in both 
its natures. 

A partnership of earth, whether commercial, 
professional, agricultural, or literary, cannot be 
said to suffer from an injury to one of the indi- 
vidual partners, in his separate and distinct capfr* 
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city, in no wise affecting the association. The 
partnership can only be said to suffer when the in- 
jury is felt by all its partners directly, and not 
merely by sympathy. To apply the partnership 
name to an injury borne by an individual partner 
exclusively would be a palpable misuse of the term. 
So, if in the holy union designated by the name of 
Christ, the man had been the sole sufferer, his indi- 
vidual suffering would not have been expressed by 
the name dedicated to the holy union. Such an 
appropriation would have been a misapplication of 
the sacred name of which the inspired writers were 

utterly incapable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Phrase, the Person of Christ — Means nothing more than simple 
Name, the Christ — No Analogy between Person of Christ suf- 
fering from Pains of Human Nature and Person of ordinary 
Man suffering from corporeal Pains— Bishop Peairson again 
considered — Bishop Beyeridge considered — Divinity of Christ 
suffered actually, not merely by construction — If Christ suf- 
fered only in Humanity, his Sufferings, taken in reference to 
his Divine Beatitude were inconceiyably smalL 

The phrase, the person of Christ, holds a con- 
spicuous place in Christian theology, and is inti- 
mately connected with our subject. The union of 
his two natures constitutes what is termed the per- 
son of Christ ; and it is supposed by our opponents 
that, from the suffering of either of his united na- 
tures, his person would be said to suffer. Hence 
it is argued that the scriptural declarations affirm- 
ing that Christ suffered, in general and unrestricted 
terms, had abundant aliment in the suffering of his 
manhood alone. This is a citadel, claiming im- 
pregnable strength, in which the advocates of the 
prevalent theory have intrenched themselves; it 
requires, therefore to be accurately examined. 

It is believed that the phrase, the person of 
Christ, is found but once in the translation of the 
New Testament, 2 Corinthians, ii. 10. The verse 
in the translation reads thus : " To whom ye for- 
give anything, I forgive also ; for if I forgave any- 
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thing, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave 
I it in the person of Christ" The best commenta- 
tors think that this passage is incorrectly translated, 
and that the original Greek Virords rendered **in 
the person of Christ" should have been rendered 
" in the name and by the authority of Christ." So 
thought Macknight, and other commentators agree 
with him. 

But it woidd be useless to pursue the inquiry 
whether the phrase, the person of Christ, is of 
divine or human origin. Whatever its origin may 
be, the phrase has no greater amplitude of meaning 
than the simple scriptural name, the Christ. The 
name expresses the union of the divine and human 
natures ; the phrase expresses nothing more. Christ 
and the person of Christ are synonymous. Should 
theology seek to clothe the phrase with a wider 
meaning than belongs to the simple name, the ex- 
tension must be wrought out by the artificial pro- 
cess of human reasoning. On such extension no 
true theory of Christian faith can repose. None 
can object to the use of the phrase as a convenient 
synonyme for the name of Christ ; we may our- 
selves use it for that purpose in these sheets; 
beyond that its use is not sanctioned by scriptural 
authority. The name itself imports the union of 
the Godhead and the manhood; the phrase can 
legitimately import nothing more. 

It has been urged, that as the union of his two 
natures forms the person of Christ in the same 
way as the union of the soul and body of an or- 
dinary man forms the person of that man, so the 
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numerous passages of Scripture declarative of 
Christ's sufierings are all satisfied by his having 
suffered in his humanity, in the same manner as an 
ordinary person is said to suffer, though his pains 
are corporeal. It is not within our province to 
complain of the comparison between the person of 
Christ, composed of his two natures, and the per- 
son of an ordinary man, composed of his body and 
soul, when used for purposes of general illustration ; 
but when applied to Christ's expiatory agonies, and 
urged to satisfy, by the suffering of his mere man- 
hood, the oft-repeated declarations of Scripture, 
averring his sufferings in terms which, according 
to their natural and plain import, would make them 
pervade every recess of his united being, nothing 
can be more fallacious and misleading than this 
very comparison. 

The person of an ordinary man is said to suffer 
from corporeal pains, because corporeal pains afi^ct 
his whole united being. If any one doubts whether 
an ailment of the body communicates itself to the 
mind, let the skeptic attempt some intellectual 
effort with a raging toothache, or with a limb 
writhing under the agonies of the gout. So, men- 
tal suffering, when intense or protracted, affects the 
body. The disease of a broken heart, though it 
may find no place on the bills of mortality, has, 
nevertheless, many victims. 

But if there was no sympathetic link between 
the human soul and her humble sister ; if she stood 
impregnable in her impassibility ; if she was cased 
in armour of proof less penetrable than the fabled 
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armour of the Grecian hero ; if she felt the ail- 
ments of her encircling flesh no more than the 
body feels the rents of the garments which it 
wears, then, indeed, the local pains of the outer 
man could not be ranked under the denomination 
of the sufiering of his person. The chief element 
of his person is the immortal, priceless spirit within. 
Should that continue to bask in the sunshine of 
bliss, untouched by the local ailments of his mere 
body, those ailments would be classed under some 
more Umited and humble appellation than that of 
the sufiering of his person. A part of a person is 
not the person. This position is based on the ele- 
mental principle that a part is not the whole. The 
foot is not the person, though forming one of its 
integral parts. Any ailment of the foot, unless it 
generally afiected the person, could not be denomi- 
nated the suffering of the person. 

If we are at Uberty to suppose that, by the laws 
of his united being, the agonies of Christ's human 
nature pervaded and affected his divine essence 
also, then, and then only, would any similitude 
exist between the person of Christ suffering from 
his human anguish, and the person of an ordinary 
man suffering from corporeal pain. But the very 
comer-stone of the prevalent theory rests on the 
supposition that the anguish of Christ's human 
nature did not aflfect the divine ; that while the man 
Christ Jesus was writhing under agonies unparal- 
leled in the annals of profane or sacred story, the 
Grod Christ Jesus was untouched by pain ; that his 
beatitude was as perfect at Gethsemane, and on the 

7* 
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cross, as it had been when, in his presence, ^ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy," to celebrate the birth of the 
new world which he had just brought into being. 
Job, xxxviii. 7. 

If the divinity of Christ, cased in everlasting 
impassibility, participated not in the agonies of his 
manhood, then the supposed analogy between the 
person of an ordinary man suffering from his cor- 
poreal pains, and the person of Christ suffering 
from the pains of his human nature, utterly fails. 
The manhood of Christ was but an insulated atom 
in the infinitude of his being. The local and incom- 
municable pains of that insulated atom would have 
been termed the sufferings of the person of Christ, 
no more than the rippling of some small and 
sequestered bay would be denominated the com- 
motion of the mighty ocean to which it is joined. 
The Godhead of Christ was the infinite constituent 
of his person. While tiis divinity retained in full 
perfection its primeval and ineffable beatitude, suf- 
fering would not have been predicated of the per- 
son of Christ. The insulated pangs of his man- 
hood would rather have been denominated the suf- 
ferings of his terrestrial adjunct, than the suffer- 
ings of the august person of the incarnate Deity. 
Upon the prevalent theory, the little rivulet of hu- 
man wo, bitter indeed, and dark, as it could not 
have ruffled or discoloured, so it would not have 
given its melancholy name to the peaceful, illim- 
itable, and heavenly sea of divine felicity which 
formed the predominating, the almost absorbing 
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element of the person of the God "manifest in the 
flesh." 

The suflbring of a person implies the sufiering of 
the whole person, whatever may be the locality of 
the pain. Personality is indivisible; and every 
thing affirmed of it, unless there are very special 
words of limitation and restriction, is predicated of 
its entirety. The personality of Christ, compounded 
of the God and the man, would have been severed 
by the abstraction of either. The inspired and 
unqualified aiscriptions of sufiering to Christ, or, 
in the language of the prevalent theory, to the per- 
son of Christ, required for their aliment the totality 
of his person. If, from participation in the agonies 
of the sufiering Christ of the Bible, either the man 
or the God had stood dissevered and aloof, the per- 
sonality of the scriptural sufierer would have been 
gone ; the real vicarious sufierer, and the vicarious 
suflferer named in the Grospel, would have ceased 
to be identical. 

Many other corollaries have been drawn firom 
the phrase, the person of Christ, by the advocates 
of the prevalent theory. A few of these corolla- 
ries will be noticed here, even at the hazard of a 
partial anticipation of some future branches of our 
argument It will hereafter appear that the Bible, 
in addition to its application of the name of Christ 
to the redeeming sufierer, virtually asserts, in va- 
rious other forms, that the second person of the 
Trinity sufiered for the salvation of the world. All 
these intimations of Scripture are sought to be neu- 
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tralized by the mysterious potency of the phrase, 
the person of Christ. 

Bishop Pearson and Bishop Beveridge, and other 
advocates of the prevalent theory, have ingeniously 
urged, that, from the intimate connexion of the 
divine and human natures in the person of Christ, 
the God became constructively man, and the man 
constructively God ; and that, therefore, the Bible, 
in virtually declaring that the second person of the 
Trinity suffered and died, meant nothing more than 
to declare that the impassible God constructively 
suffered and died in the suffering and death of the 
passible man. 

The words of Bishop Pearson are as follows : 

And now the only difficulty will consist in tMs, how we can re- 
ooncile the person suffering with the subject of his passion ; how 
we can say that Gk>d did suffer, when we profess the Godhead 
suffered not. But this seeming difficulty will admit an «asy solu- 
tion, if we consider the intimate coxgunction of the diyine and 
human nature, and their union in the person of the Son. For 
hereby those attributes which properly belong to the one are giyen 
to the other, and that upon good reason ; for seeing the same indi- 
Tidual person is, by the coigunction of the nature of CM and the 
nature of man, really and truly both God and man, it necessarily 
fbUoweth that it is true to say Ood is man, and as true, a man is 
God; because, in this particular, he which is man is God, and 
he which is God is man."* 

The words of Bishop Beveridge are as follows : 

« When he died, God himself may be truly said to haye laid 
down his life ; for so his beloved disciple saith expressly : ' Hereby 
we perceive the love of God, because he laid down his life for us.' — 
1 John, iii, 16. Strange expressions ! Yet not so strange as true, 
as being uttered by truth itself . Neither will they seem strange 

* Pearson on the Creed, p. 313, 314. 
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unto as, if we truly believe, and consider that he who suffered all 
this was and is both God and man ; not in two distinct persons, 
as if lie was one person as Grod, and another person as man, ac- 
oording to the Nestorian heresy ; for if so, then his sufferings as 
man would have be^i of no value for us, nor have stood us in any 
Stead, as being the sufferings only of a finite person ; but he is 
both Gkxl and man in one and the same person, as the third gene- 
ral council declared out of the Holy Scriptures, and the Catholic 
Church always believed. From whence it comes to pass, that, 
although his sufferings affected only the manhood, yet that, being 
at the same time united to the Godhead in one and the same per- 
son, they therefore were, and may be properly called the sufferings 
of God himself; the perso^ that suffered them being really and 
truly God »* 

With profound respect for these learned and pi- 
ous prelates, we cannot but regard their distinc- 
tions as too subtile, too involved, too metaphysical 
for gospel simplicity. We must humbly protest 
against the startling dogmas, that, by virtue of the 
union of the two natures in the person of Christ, 
** those attributes which properly belong to the one 
are given to the other," and " that it is true to say, 
God is man^ and as true, a man is God^ Where 
are the attributes of almightiness, and omniscience, 
and eternal pre-existence, and creative potency 
"given" to his human nature? Or, where is it 
affirmed of his divine nature that it lacked infinite 
goodness, or prescience, or power, or that it was 
formed out of nothing in the days of Herod ? The 
Bible's great Mediator himself taught the infinite 
distinction between his manhood and his Godhead, 
notwithstanding their union. " My Father is greater 
than I." — John, xiv. 28. " Why callest thou me 

* Beveridge's Sermons, vol. i. p. 128. 
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good ? there is none good but one ; that is God."— 
Matthew, xix. 17. ** But to sit on my right hand 
and on my left is not mine to give, but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Fa- 
ther." — Matthew, xx. 23. ** But of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." — 
Mark, xiii. 32. Thus it appears, from the highest 
authority in the universe, that, notwithstanding 
the union of the two natures in the person of Christ, 
the man did not become God, or assume the divine 
attributes. Nor did the God sink into the man. 
Christ recognised, in his divine capacity, no inferi- 
ority to the Father, either in power, or goodness, 
or prescience. 

The manhood of Christ, then, was not God. 
The sufferings of his manhood were not the suffer- 
ings of the Deity. The man did not become con- 
structively God; nor were the sufferings of his 
manhood constructively the sufferings of the Deity. 
If the God was impassive, and the man only suf- 
fered, his human sufferings touched not his divine 
nature. The Bible would not have styled them 
the sufferings of the God. God the Son suffered 
not by proxy. He could no more have suffered by 
proxy than he could have become incarnate by 
proxy. If the God suffered not in his ethereal es- 
sence, the scriptural declarations of his sufferings 
are not true, in the amplitude of scriptural verity. 
The Bible says nothing of suffering by construc- 
tion. The thought is not to be found in Holy Writ. 
It is the imagination of the prevalent theory. The 
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Son of God suffered not constructively, any more 
than he formed the world constructively. There 
is nothing constructive, or merely seeming, in the 
actions of the Holy Trinity. 

If, according to the prevalent hypothesis and 
theory, the divine nature is, by its own inherent 
laws, necessarily wrapped in everlasting impassi- 
bility ; if eternal and infinite beatitude belongs to it 
as an inseparable incident, whether it so wills or 
not, then the term suffering could, under no possi- 
ble circumstances, have been applied by Scripture 
to a person of the Gkxihead, whether standing by 
himself in unapproached glory, or united to an in- 
ferior nature. Impassibility and suffering are op- 
posites, as much as light and darkness. They are, 
in respect to each other, foreign and incommunica- 
ble properties. Suffering cannot be infused into 
impassibility by the closest proximity or the most 
intimate union. If the Gk)d had been really impas- 
sive, the suffering of the man could no more have 
been infused into the impassible God by construc- 
tion than the salt of the ocean could be construc- 
tively infused into the diamond which its waves 
have ingulfed. Suffering could no more be predi- 
cated of an infinitely impassible God, than sin could 
be predicated of an infinitely holy God. Suffering 
is as much opposed to the inherent laws of impas- 
sibility as sin is opposed to the inherent laws of 
holiness. 

Upon the prevalent theory and its parent hypo- 
thesis, the beloved disciple could no more have 
been taught by Inspiration to say, ?s he did in truth 
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say in the passage quoted from one of his epistles 
by Bishop Beveridge himself, "Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid down his life 
for us," than he would have been taught by Inspi- 
ration to say, that the infinitely holy God commit- 
ted some flagrant sin for the redemption of the 
world. He might have declared that the man 
united to the God, or the man whose body was the 
shrine of the God, had " laid down his life for us.'* 
But the inspired writer could not, if the prevalent 
theory and its parent hypothesis are true, have de- 
clared that the eternally impassible God had " laid 
down his life for us ;" for that would have been 
declaring that the eternally impassible Grod had 
violated the immutable laws of his own infinite 
being. It would have been the assertion of a moral, 
perhaps physical impossibility, and the presumptu- 
ous appUcation of such assertion to the awful ma- 
jesty of the Grodhead. 

The supposition that St. John, and his inspired 
brethren of the New Testament, when they so 
often declared that God the Son suffered to save 
our sinking race, meant only to indicate the sufier- 
ings of the man, and to affirm that the human suf- 
fering became the sufiering of the God by con- 
struction, is a gratuitous assumption of the advo- 
cates of the prevalent theory. The inspired decla- 
rations are numerous and unequivocal. They are 
couched in simple and plain terms. They include, 
within their fair purport and compass, the divine 
as well as the human nature of the person of Christ. 
There is not the slightest reason for supposing that 
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the Holy Ghost meant differently from what he has 
graciously said. It is the prevalent theory, and 
not the Bible, which affirms that the man suffered 
actually, and the Gk)d only constructively. 

We have thus followed, through several of its 
varjring aspects, the argument of our learned and 
pious opponents, derived from the phrase, the per- 
son of Christ ; a phrase deemed by them competent 
to satisfy not only the abounding averments of the 
Bible that Christ suffered, but also the affirmation 
that God " laid down his life for us," and various 
other like scriptural declarations, indicating that 
the second person of the Trinity actu^ly suffered 
for the redemption of the world. We now propose 
to bring this far-reaching and high-soaring argu- 
ment of the prevalent theory to another test. 

Christ combined in holy union the human son of 
the Virgin, and he who, from everlasting, had filled 
the right-hand seat of the omnipotent throne. This 
holy union our opponents love to designate by the 
phrase, the person of Christ. The person of Christ, 
then, combined the finite man and the infinite God, 
The union of the manhood and the Godhead was 
complete and indissoluble. Time never for a mo- 
ment severed it on earth ; nor vrill eternity ever sever 
it in heaven. The prevalent theory affirms that into 
this holy union the God carried his own primeval 
felicity, and that it remained, in unimpaired perfec- 
tion, during every hour of his terrestrial sojourn. 
According to this theory, the person of Christ en- 
closed in its bosom, from the manger of Bethle- 
hem to the tomb of Joseph, the ineffable felicity of 

8 
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the blessed God. The theory, of course, holds that 
the person of Christ suffered, not by the suflfering 
of his whole person, but by that of his manhood 
alone. 

Suffering consists in the diminuticoi of what 
would otherwise have been the happiness of the 
sufierer. The amount of the suffering is tested by 
the amount of such diminution. In the case under 
consideration, the person of Christ was the sufferer. 
What, then, was the diminution of the feUcity of 
the person of Christ, caused by the mere suffering 
of his manhood ? We have no weight or measure 
to ascertain it ; but brief reflection will teach us 
that it must have been inconceivably small. The 
happiness of the person of Christ, if his divinity 
tasted not of suffering, was infinite. It embraced 
the plenitude of the felicity of the Godhead. Ac- 
cording to the prevalent theory, the suffering of the 
person of Christ was finite. It consisted in the 
suffering of the man alone. Subtract finite suffer- 
ing from infinite beatitude, and the diminution will 
be too small for the most microscopic vision. 
Heavy as no doubt were the sufferings of Christ's 
humanity,. when estimated by an earthly standard, 
they must have been comparatively light when 
taken in reference to the person of him " who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand," 
and " taketh up the isles as a very little thing." — 
Isaiah, xl. 12, 15. The bitter stream of human wo 
must have been absorbed and lost in the illimitable 
ocean of divine felicity. 

If you subtract a single gram of sand from the 
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globe we inhabit, arithmetic can perceive, and 
perhaps estimate the diminution ; but the subtrac« 
tion of the suffering of the finite man from the 
feUcity of the person of Christ, embracing the full 
beatitude of the infinite God, vtrould have caused a 
diminution of bliss too small for creature percep- 
tion. Doubtless the ken of an archangel could not 
have perceived it. The happiness of the person 
of Christ, subject to his human suffering, must have 
been incalculably greater even at Gethsemane and 
Calvary, if the God suffered not in his ethereal 
essence, than the happiness of any other person 
who ever dwelt in this lower world, including the 
days of Eden. It must have surpassed the felicity 
of any other being in the universe, save that of the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. The minute atom 
of his human suffering, compared with the mighty 
totality of his divine beatitude, was less than the 
scarcely perceptible speck that often passes over 
without obscuring the orb of day. 

Yet the Bible everywhere darkly shadows forth 
the sufferings of Christ, or, if our opponents prefer 
the phrase, the sufferings of the person of Christ, 
as having been too intense and vast for even In- 
spiration intelligibly to express in mortal language. 
The dimly portrayed sufferings darkened the face 
of day ; they convulsed the earth ; they must have 
wnmg tears from heavenly eyes ; they shook, 
well-nigh to dissolution, the person of the incar- 
nate God. And was it, indeed, the mere finite 
suffering of Christ's humanity, bearing a less pro- 
portion to the totality of his infinite bliss than the 
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glow-worm bears to the luminary of our system, 
that the Bible thus labours, and labours, as it were, 
in vain, adequately to express to mortal ears ? No ! 
The sufferings, in the delineation of which even 
Inspiration seems to falter, were not limited to the 
finite, but pervaded also the most sacred recesses 
of that infinite essence which went to constitute 
the holy union, styled by our opponents the person 
of Christ. The sufferings of the man lay within 
the limits of scriptural delineation. The agonies 
of the God none but a God could conceive. Per- 
haps even Omnipotence could not make them in- 
telligible to creature apprehension. 

The theory which holds that the suffering ele- 
ment in the person of Christ was only the little 
speck of his humanity, with the inference to which 
it inevitably leads of the minuteness of the subtrac- 
tion from the bliss of his united person caused by 
the suffering of that human speck, cannot but de- 
tract immeasurably from the dignity and glory of 
the atonement. It smks the expiatory sufferings 
of the person of Christ from their scriptural infini- 
tude down to a point too small for mortal, doubt- 
less too small for angelic vision. 

The position that, of the two natures united in 
the person of Christ, the one suffered and the other 
never tasted of suffering ; that the one was filled 
to overflowing with unutterable anguish and the 
other with inconceivable joy ; that the one drank 
to its dregs "the cup of trembling," while the other 
was quaffing the ocean of more than seraphic 
beatitude, can derive no support from human rea- 
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son. Such a theory, tending, as it does in no 
small degree, to augment " the mystery of godli- 
ness," required plenary scriptural proof for its sup- 
port. Its advocates have not furnished such proof. 
In the face of the Christian world, we affection- 
ately, yet solemnly invoke iU production, if to be 
found in the Word of Grod. 

8* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Natures of Christ concurred a^ participated in all his Sayings 
and Doings — So in Heaven and on Earth — All his Sayings and 
Doings were in his Mediatorial Character, requiring Concur- 
rence and Participation of United Natures — No Exception in 
Article of Suffering — Examples of Concurrence and Participa- 
tion — Farther Examples, in case of Miracles — ^Moanings oa 
Cross in United Natures — Mediation a Suffering Mediation — 
Eternal Son ^^ emptied himself" of his Beatitude as well as 
Glory on becoming incarnate. 

The concurrence and participation of the divine 
and human natures of Christ, according to the 
measure of their respective capacities, in all his 
sayings and doings, is a doctrine fairly deducible 
from the Word of God. The elucidation of this 
great truth will be the object of the present chapter. 

The concurrence and participation of the two 
natures of Christ in all his sayings and doings sub- 
sequent to his resurrection and ascension will not 
be disputed. The man ascended with the God to 
heaven ; he is seated with the God at the right 
hand of the Highest ; he will come with the God, 
in the clouds of heaven, to judge the world in 
righteousness. The stupendous words closing the 
mediatorial drama, " Come, ye blessed," and " De- 
part from me, ye cursed," will be pronounced by 
those very lips from whence proceeded that never- 
to-be-forgotten sermon on the mount, so fraught 
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with fearful truths, so abounding in gracious bene- 
dictions. It would have seemed a strange anomaly, 
if there had not existed the like concurrence and 
participation of the divine and human natures of 
the incarnate God in all the sayings and doings of 
his earthly pilgrimage. 

No such anomaly is indicated by the Word of 
God. On the contrary, it is a clear inference from 
Holy Writ that the two natures of Christ con- 
curred and participated, according to the measure 
of their respective capacities, in all his sayings and 
doings, from his birth in the manger until the 
** cloud received him" out of the sight of his stead- 
fastly-gazing disciples. 

The terrestrial sojourn of the second person of 
the Trinity, clothed in flesh, was wholly mediato- 
rial. It was the discharge of the arduous duties 
of his mediatorial office that called him down to 
earth and detained him there. When its terres- 
trial duties were done he re-ascended to his native 
heavens. In the structure of the mediatorial office, 
the constituent elements were divinity and man- 
hood. The concurrence and participation of both 
these elements were indispensable. Had the God- 
head withdravm its full concurrence and participa- 
tion, the mediatorial work must have stood still, 
as did once the sun on Gibeon. The prevalent 
theory will not deny our general position ; but it 
seeks to carve out an exception in the article of 
suffering. The exception can find no scriptural 
passage whereon to rest the sole of its foot. The 
Bible everywhere speaks of the second person of 
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the Trinity, arrayed in manhood, not only as an 
incarnate, but also as a suffering Mediator. 

We have seen that the name of Christ, in some 
one of its synonymes, occurs sixteen hundred and 
twenty-five times in the New Testament. The 
name is to be found eight hundred and thirty-one 
times in the four Gospels, and seven hundred and 
ninety-four between the end of the Grospels and the 
close of Revelation. In no one of these sixteen 
hundred and twenty-five instances is there the 
slightest intimation that, from the general rule re- 
quiring the concurrence and participation of the 
two natures of Christ in all his mediatorial sayings 
and doings, there was an exception carved out in 
the article of suffering. The omission could not 
have occurred sixteen hundred and twenty-five 
times by accident or inadvertence. It was the 
Holy Ghost who spoke ; and he spoke to settle the 
landmarks of human faith. This ominous (Hnission 
spontaneously multiplies itself into sixteen hundred 
and twenty-five scriptural arguments against the 
existence of the alleged exception. 

The redeeming God and the redeeming man 
were bom into our world together. They spent 
together the long interval between infancy and 
manhood. At the maturity of the man, they to- 
gether began and continued to preach glad tidings 
to the poor; they went about in concert doing 
good. It was in fulfilment of the duties of his 
mediatorial office that " Jesus went about all the 
cities arid villages, teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
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healing every sickness, and every disease among 
the people." — ^Matthew, ix. 35. 

When the wearied Emanuel sat down on Ja- 
cob's well, and craved of the wondering woman 
a draught of its cooling beverage, it was less to 
refresh the frail mortal than to afford the in-dwell- 
ing God an occasion to plant a twig of the tree of 
Ufe in the moral desert of Samaria. In his solitary 
and prolonged prayers, the God concurred and 
participated with the man. To instruct, as well 
as to save the World, was the purpose of his medi- 
atorial mission. The duty of frequent and retired 
devotion was one of the primary lessons taught, 
practically as well as theoretically, by this School- 
master from above. In the solitude of night, on 
the lonely mountain, the God, too, might best re- 
sume his sweet communion with the beloved breth- 
ren of his everlasting reign. It was the King of 
Zion, in his united natures, who, in fulfilment of an 
inspired prediction, rode into Jerusalem, "lowly 
and meek, and sitting upon an ass, and a colt, the 
foal of an ass." — ^Matthew, xxi. 5. Zechariah, ix. 
9. When Jesus mourned over the devoted, yet 
still beloved city which had killed the prophets and 
stoned those who had come to it as messengers 
of grace, his pathetic wailing betokened less the 
yearning of his human heart than the travail of his 
divine spirit. 

In all the miracles of Christ, his two natures, 
according to the measure of their respective capa- 
cities, concurred and participated. The man was 
bidden to the marriage of Cana ; the God th^e 
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accomplished his ^beginning of miracles." It was 
the man whose hand was laid upon the sick and 
the suffering ; it was the Grod who imparted to that 
hand its healing power. It was the corporeal sub- 
stance of Jesus that walked upon the waves; it 
was his ethereal essence that upheld it there. It 
was the hand of the man that broke the " five 
barley loaves" and the " two small fishes ;" it was 
the potency of the God that multiplied, and multi- 
plied, and multiplied them into superabundant aU- 
ment for five thousand famished persons. It was 
the body of the man that was transfigured on the 
mountain; it was the mandate of the God that 
made '' his face shine as the sun, and his raiment 
white as the light," and that summoned Moses and 
Elias from heaven, to behold the prospective glory 
of the incarnate Deity. It was the voic« of the 
man that called Lazarus forth from the grave ; it 
was the fiat of the God which forced even the 
reluctant grave to yield up its victim. 

"Jesus wept." His tears were not the ebuUi- 
tions of mere human sympathy. He had forese^i 
the decease of his friend, and might have averted 
it by his presence or his mandate. He was jjist 
about, by the mere word of his power, to reani- 
mate the dead. The physician weeps not, though 
the symptoms may wring tears fi-om sunounding 
relatives, if he knows that, by a touch of his lancet, 
he can at once restore health and cheerfulness. 
The tomb of Lazarus symbolized a world •* dead 
in trespasses and sins." Oyer the grave of that 
world destroyed Jesus stood, and "Jesus wept^ 
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The word even of Omnipotence could not reani- 
mate moral death. For that malady, the only cure 
was the blood of Grod. Jesus wept as a man; 
more especially as a God did Jesus weep. 

If the two natures of Christ thus concurred and 
participated in the multifarious sayings and doings 
of his mediatorial life, why should the epoch of 
sufl^ring have wrought a severance in natures 
which had become united and indivisible? We 
have already seen that the God lacked not physi- 
cal or moral capacity to suffer. We have justly 
inferred that suffering, actual, not figurative, was 
the object for which he had left the heavenly reins 
of universal government to wear the humble weeds 
of humanity. Why, then, should his divinity have 
retired into abeyance from the impending conflict, 
leaving its frail earthly associate to tread alone 
"the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God ?" 

The uncreated Son did not retire from the im- 
pending conflict. He bore his own infinite share 
of the curse of sin. Golgotha felt, in the trembling 
of its s6lid mount, the viewless and nameless throes 
of the suffering God. Whose voice was it that ut- 
tered the heaven-piercing cry, " My God ! my 
Grodl why hast thou forsaken me?" It was the 
same voice that had commanded the winds and the 
waves, and they obeyed. It was the same voice 
which had assumed the awful appellation of the Old 
Testament, " I AM." It was the same voice that 
had declared, " I and my Father are one." 

The wailing voice, was, of course, the voice of 
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the sufferer. If it was the united voice of his com- 
bined natures, then, beyond peradventure, the na- 
tures unitedly suffered. Those who affirm that the 
divine essence did not participate in the moan, en- 
counter the more than Sisyphean task of demon- 
strating that the in-dwelling God had retired from 
the scene of wo, leaving the struggling man alone ; 
that the divine voice which called Lazarus forth 
from the grave was hushed in profound silence ; 
and that the piteous cries from Calvary were the 
mere human wailings of Mary's son. The son of 
the Virgin was not the forsaken of his God. His 
own God, his kindred God, his sympathizing, in- 
dwelling God would never, for a moment, have 
forsaken him. To him his in-dwelling God was 
bound by ties indissoluble. But the incarnate 
Deity was himself writhing under the more than 
scorpion sting of the sins of a world. The for- 
saken of God was, alas ! the in-dwelling God him- 
self. The forsaken of the Father was the Father's 
own, only-begotten, well-beloved, eternal Son. 
The wailing voice, in anticipation of which the 
luminary of day had hidden its saddened face, was 
the same voice which, at the beginning, had spoken 
that luminary into being. The other dying cry 
from the cross, " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do," was also of that same 
divine and forgiving Voice, who, " walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day," had cheered the 
despairing hearts of the guilty, penitent pair with 
the distant, yet radiant vision of ever-cherished, 
ever-brightening hope.-*Genesis, iii. 8, 15. 
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The prevalent theory might as well seek to ex^ 
elude the participation of the divinity from any 
other department of the mediatorial office as from 
its suffering department. The Bible declares that 
Christ went about preaching the "gospel of tho. 
kingdom/' The Bible declares that Christ wrought 
a succession of stupendous miracles. The Bible 
declares that Christ suffered for the redemption of 
the world. Each declaration designates the Actor 
by the name of Christ, or one of its synonymes. 
Each declaration is couched in the same unequivo- 
cal terms, without exception, restriction, or qualifi- 
cation. Each declaration pervades the united nar 
tures of the Messiah. The prevalent theory has 
singled out the pains of the suffering department as 
the sole subject of its exclusion of divine participa- 
tion. Why this distinction? There is the same 
scriptural evidence of the participation of the God 
in the mediatorial sufferings as there is of the par- 
ticipation of the God in the preaching of the gos- 
pel or the working of the miracles. If the media- 
torial Preacher of the gospel was the God-man in 
his united natures ; if the mediatorial Worker of 
the miracles was the God-man in his united natures, 
so must the mediatorial Sufferer have been the 
God-man in his united natures. Any distinction is 
arbitrary. It has no scriptural authority. 

There was no peculiar exigency in the preach- 
ing of the gospel or the working of the miracles, 
specially requiring the actual presence of the Deity. 
Peter and Paul preached the gospel and wrought 
miracles without an in-dwelling God, His dele- 

9 
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gated authority sufficed, while he himself remained 
^high and lifted up'' on his celestial throne. But 
there was a special and peculiar reason requiring 
the actual presence and participation of the God in 
the agonies of the suffering department His ac- 
tual participation alone gave to those agonies their 
redeeming value. He could communicate, without 
his actual presence, the right to preach the gospel 
and the power to work miracles. The infinite bur 
den of suffering for the redemption of man was in- 
communicable. It was to be borne by the Gk)d, 
not by his substitute. The Grod was himself to 
suffer, not merely the man substituted for the God. 
The man was to bear the finite share, the God the 
infinite share of the expiatory agonies. 

The union between the second person of the 
Trinity and his terrestrial adjunct was intimate be- 
yond conception. They were one and indivisible. 
The duration of the union was to be eternal. They 
now share together the glory of heaven. The in- 
ference seems inevitable that they must have 
shared together the sufferings of earth. We be- 
lieve that severance in suffering would have been 
as incompatible with the laws of their union as 
severance in glory. 

Disjoining the two inseparable natures of Christ 
in the paramount article of his expiatory suffer- 
ing, is the deep-rooted error of the prevdent the- 
ory. The Bible affirms that Jesus Christ suffered 
— ^that Jesus Christ died — ^for the salvation of man. 
The theory conducts — ^unwittingly no doubt — ^to 
the conclusion that Jesus Christ died not— ^ufiered 
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not. The suffering, dying Jesus Christ of the Bi- 
ble was compounded of the finite man, and the in- 
finite Jehovah ; both natures indispensable to the 
constitution of his personality. Had the infinite 
nature becm dissevered from participation with the 
finite in the article of suffering, the personality of 
the scriptural sufferer must have been lost ; the suf- 
fering, djiing victim for mortal sins would have 
been, not " the Christ of God," but the human son 
of the Virgin ; and the sole suffering and death of 
Mary's human son would have left wholly unsat- 
isfied the abounding and unqualified scriptural dec- 
larations that Jesus Christ was the sufferer — that 
Jesus Christ died. 

The mediation between God and man was a 
suffering mediation. Its element was suffering. 
In suffering it began ; in suffering was it " finished." 
In all that pertained to this suffering mediation, 
both natures of the incarnate Deity concurred and 
participated, according to the measure of their re- 
spective capacities. The man did all that human- 
ity could do ; the God did all that infinite love 
could prompt. Neither of the two natures was at 
any time inert ; neither in a state of abeyance. 

In the first mediatorial movement, the Grod was 
the s(^e Actor. He became incarnate ; he cast off 
" the form of Gk)d ;" he " emptied himself" of his 
celestial glory ; he took upon him the ** form of a 
servant ;" he became the lowly son of a lowly Vir- 
gin ; he was bom in a manger, and wrapped in its 
straw. That the manger actually contained, and 
that its straw actually covered Him who formed 
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the worlds was no fiction. The miraculous star 
and the worship of the Oriental wise men demon- 
strated a present Deity. The star was not an ig- 
nis fatuus to lure men into idolatry. The ever- 
lasting mandate, " worship God," was not forgot- 
ten in heaven. Sufferance was the object for which 
the second person of the Sacred Three thus " hum- 
bled himself." In the conclave of the Godhead it 
had been deemed most fitting that he should suffer 
clothed in the flesh of fallen man. The humilia- 
tion was real ; the transformation not metaphor- 
ical ; the suffering was actual. 

In the manger of Bethlehem the son of Mary 
began to enact his humble part. The incarnate 
God, in early infancy, was carried into Egypt. I* 
was a hurried, wintry journey, marked with all the 
privations of penury. Back again was he hurried 
to the land of Israel, not to find his native home 
there ; for, " being warned of God in a dream," 
his parents turned aside, to dwell obscure and des- 
titute in the city of Nazareth. In all these priva- 
tions, He who, from everlasting, had occupied the 
right-hand throne of glory, concurred and partici- 
pated. Into his distressed estate he carried not 
the beatitude of his celestial home. He had 
" emptied himself" of that, as well as of " the form 
of God." The second who bears "record in 
heaven" was, in very truth, on the earth, "wound- 
ed for our transgressions," and "bruised for our 
iniquities." 

The allegation of the prevalent theory, that the 
second person of the Trinity, in becoming incar- 
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nate, " emptied himself" of his glory alone, retain- 
ing in full perfection all his infinite beatitude, has 
no other foundation than the imagination of its 
advocates. Transcendent, indeed, is the glory of 
God. Moses could not have seen it, in all its ef- 
fulgence, and livedo — Exodus, xxxiii. 18, 20. Of 
the glory of the Highest we would speak with hu- 
mility and fear ; yet we trust that, without irreve- 
rence, we may be permitted to suppose that it per- 
tains rather to the expression of his inefiable ex- 
cellence than to that intrinsic excellence itself. It 
is the external manifestation of inherent, viewless, 
and infinite perfection. The glory of God is the 
robe of majesty in which he arrays himself " as 
with a garment." His beatitude dwells within, 
while his glory unceasingly surrounds him, as the 
halo sometimes circles the luminary of day. The 
supposition that the God, about to become incar- 
nate, cast aside his glory alone, retaining and car- 
rying with him to earth his infinite beatitude, is op- 
posed to the letter and the spirit of the declarations 
of the Holy Ghost. 

We read in Oriental story of Eastern monarchs 
dofiing their regal attire, and traversing their do- 
mains in peasant weeds, to become the unknown 
spectators of the variegated and bustling drama 
of social life, retaining, during their metamorpho- 
sis, all their royal felicity, and bringing it back 
with them untouched to their thrones. Such was 
not the holy transformation, of the Son of God. 
To mark its reality and completeness, the Holy 
Ghost selected the most potent expressions found 

9* 
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in human speech ; expressions too strong for the 
fastidiousness of modem translators; expressicms 
unsatisfied by the doffing of the mere external 
robes of majesty ; expressions pervading the inner 
being, and reaching that vital region of sensation 
and life where beatitude dwells. The God about 
to become incarnate could not have been said to 
have ^ emptied himself/' in the full meaning of the 
mighty terms, if the infinitude of his celestial bless- 
edness accompanied him through his earthly pil* 
grimage; making the straw of the manger as 
downy a pillow as the bosom of his Father ; the 
revilings, and scofl^gs, and hissings of the cruci- 
fying mob as little annoying as the hallelujahs of 
heaven ; the garden and the cross as redolent of 
bliss as his celestial throne. 

The emptying himself of his infinite beatitude 
was peculiarly appropriate to the God, about to 
become an incarnate suflTerer. Suffering was the 
object of his terrestrial mission. The suffering of 
its Creator was the price to be paid for the re- 
demption of a lost world. To qualify him for his 
sufiering office, it was needful that the self-devoted 
Mediator should divest himself of his primitive 
blessedness. "The Captain of our salvation** 
could not carry the beatific peace of heaven along 
with him into his terrible campaign on earth. It 
was not with gleeful heart, any more than in tri- 
umphal robes, that " the wine press of the wrath 
and fierceness of Almighty God" was to be trod- 
den. 

The redeeming God was present, and partaking 
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in all the wanderings and hardships of the redeem-- 
ing man. He was baptized by the reluctant and 
trembling John. On him rested the descending 
dove. For him the voice from heaven proclaimed 
once, and again, and yet again, " This is my be- 
loved Son." The elements recognized and obeyed 
the present Deity. Devils believed and trembled. 
He forgave sins. He proclaimed himself " Lord 
even of the Sabbath day." He toiled with his own 
hands. The Architect of the universe became a 
laborious carpenter in the workshop of Joseph. Of 
his divinity as well as his manhood was uttered the 
pathetic exclamation, " The son of man hath not 
where to lay his head." The Creator of the world 
found in it no spot of repose until the kind grave 
received him. He was steeped "in poverty to 
the very lips." To pay the tribute money which 
the law exacted, he was obliged to work a mir- 
acle. 

The manner in which human reason — at least 
the reason of the learned — has met and received 
the declarations of Scripture, that the eternal Son 
suffered for our redemption, is a curiosity in theo- 
logical literature. It has rejected the glorious mass 
of this celestial truth, and clung only to a fragment 
It has gratuitously limited the unlimited declara- 
tions of heaven, that the eternal Son suffered for 
our sins, by the earth-bom amendment, " except in 
his divine nature." The exception nearly absorbs 
the totality of the blessed truth. The remnant left 
bears a less proportion to the majestic whole than 
the scarcely perceptible promontory bears to the 
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mighty continent of which it forms so inconsidera- 
ble a part. 

To this exception of its own creation, human 
reason has clung with a tenacity which the lapse 
of centuries has not been able to sever. On what 
basis does the exception rest ? Not on the basis of 
the Bible ; for the declarations of Scripture are un- 
qualified and without exception ; they are as mu- 
nificent and illimitable as the love of the self-de- 
voted God. The exception is the progeny, not of 
the Bible, but of that long-continued and wide- 
spread hypothesis, "God is impassible." If this 
hypothesis should be exploded from Christian the- 
ology, the exception which it has engendered would 
sink, with its parent into nothing. That the hy- 
pothesis itself was but the offspring of human rea- 
soning, we have already shown. 

We profoundly reverence science. It has trans- 
muted into plain and palpable truth, that which, 
without it, might have seemed poetic rhapsody. 
"What a piece of work is man ! how noble in rea- 
son ! how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving, 
how express and admirable ! in action, how like an 
angel ! in apprehension, how like a God 1" Nor 
does science ever appear so majestic as when wear- 
ing its sacred tiara. Yet has science pride. Even 
sacred science is not always as humble as was its 
" meek and lowly" Master. 

" In pride, in reasoning pride'' its " error lies." 

Else, why has it scaled the heavens and tried to 
bind the Omnipotent in its own puny chains. Else, 
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why has it denied to the eternal Son, the ineffable 
personification of infinite love, his high prerogative 
of self-sacrifice to redeem a ruined world, and per- 
haps, save a universe threatened by an inundation 
of triumphant sin ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Had there been any Distinction between the two natures of Christ 
in the Article of Suffering, it wonld have been indicated in 
the Bible— Intellectual Character of Panl — ^Two passages firam 
1 Peter, declaring that Christ suffered in the Flesh, considered 
and explained — Bishop Pearson again examined — ^Term Flesh, 
when applied to Christ, designates his whole united Being — 
Term Body, when applied to Christ, has the same compre- 
hensive Meaning — So has the term Man — ^Terms Crucified 
and Cross. 

Had there been any distinction between the two 
natures of Christ in the essential, the paramount 
article of suffering, it was not only to be expected, 
but it was important that the inspired writers 
should have pointed it out. It would have been 
one of the landmarks of Christian faith, not to be 
left afloat at the mercy of opinion. The inspired 
writers had been well schooled in the doctrines 
taught by the Holy Ghost, and were fully compe- 
tent to expound them with simplicity and precision. 

Take, for instance, the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ; and at the mention of the name of Paul, we 
cannot withhold the expression of our admiration 
of his wonderful endowments, even at the hazard 
of a momentary deviation from the straight and 
onward pathway of our argument. For profound- 
ness of intellect ; for loftiness of imagination ; for 
that glowing enthusiasm which breathes into genius 
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the breath of life, he stood unsurpassed among the 
sons of humanity. Had terrestrial ambition con- 
tented him, he might have been the Demosthenes 
of his oppressed country, thundering forth against 
Romim domination the same piercing bolts which 
the Athenian statesman, and patriot, and orator 
hurled at the head of Philip. He had drunk copi- 
ously of " the sweets of &weet philosophy ;" with 
the choicest treasures of the Grecian muse, he was 
familiar as with "household words;" but all his 
mental wealth and literary acquisitions were laid 
humbly at the feet of his Redeemer. The varie- 
gated and lucid colouring, and the richest flowers 
that he had gathered in the fertile fields of learn- 
ing, he freely offered up to nlake more clear the 
lineaments, and to deck the lovely brow of that 
meek and lowly religion which had been cradled in 
the manger of Bethlehem, and brought up among 
the fishermen of Galilee. 

Paul, so deeply instructed in the lore of Inspira- 
tion ; Paul, who had been caught up into the third 
heaven, and shown things which it was not lawful 
for him to intimate **to ears of flesh and blood,** 
could not have been ignorant of the kind and ex- 
tent of his Saviour's sufferings; and had there 
existed a distinction between his two natures in the 
grand article of suffering, the philosophic, the lo- 
gical, the lucid, the discriminating Paul would not 
have failed to indicate it somewhere in his volu- 
minous writings, even if omitted by the less-ex- 
tended authors of the New Testament. It is not 
intimated by any of th^ inspired writers, because 
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it was not intimated to any of them by the Holy 
Ghost. The distinction is earth-born. The gen- 
eral scriptural declarations of Christ's sufferings^ 
then, according to every legitimate rule of con- 
struction, apply to his divine and human natures 
unitedly. The Bible not having severed their 
meaning, it is as indivisible as the two natures of 
Christ. 

St. Peter, indeed, speaks of Christ having suf- 
fered and died for us in the flesh. There are two 
passages in which this affirmation is made by that 
apostle. The first is as follows : " For Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit" — 1 Peter* 
iii. 18. The second passage is as follows: ^For- 
asmuch, then, as Christ hath suffered for us in the 
flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind." 
— 1 Peter, iv. 1. Bishop Pearson has invoked these 
two passiages into the support of the prevalent the- 
ory that Christ's sufferings were confined to iiis 
humanity.* And as they are the only scriptural 
p9,8sages which he has cited as bearing directly oa 
the subject, we are doubtless justified in conclud- 
ing that they were the only ones he could find. 
With the profoundest respect for the learned and 
pious prelate, we are constrained to dissent from 
his construction. Several answers may be given 
to the argument sought to be derived from these 
passages. 

First. St. Peter might have meant to speak only 

♦ Petu^son on the Creed, p. 312. 
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of the time of Christ's passion, not of its locality. 
He might have intended to say that Christ suffered 
while he was in the flesh on earth, not that his 
fleshy or even his manhood, was the sole or pecu- 
liar recipient of his sufiering. In his epistle to the 
Hebrews, St. Paul, when referring to the "prayers 
and supplications, with strong crying and tears," 
offered up by Christ, designated their date by the 
words, " in the days of his flesh."— Hebrews, v. 7. 
So St. Peter may, perhaps, be understood as hav- 
ing merely declared that Christ suffered and died 
** in the days of his flesh." 

Secondly. The passages from 1 Peter contain 
nothing beyond the simple aflSbrmation that Christ 
suffered and died in the flesh, a proposition that no 
one of modem times is wild enough to deny. But 
they contain no declaration that he did not also 
suSbT in his spirit, human and divine. The parti- 
cipation of his divinity in his sufferings is entirely 
compatible with the passages. The expression of 
the existence of one thing is, indeed, sometimes 
held to be the exclusion of the existence of a cor- 
relative thing. But that rule cannot govern the 
present case. The aim of the apostle, in the chap* 
ters from whence these passages are taken, and 
also in the preceding chapter, was to impress on 
his brethren the duty of following the example of 
Christ, especially in the article of suffering* To 
give the more point, to his appeal, he might natu- 
rally have placed in its front ground the outward 
and visible suffering of their common master. It 
would not be. surprising if, on this particular occa- 
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non, he designed to present rather the imitable 
example of the suffering man than the inimitable 
example of the suffering Grod, as the pattern to 
be followed by the suffering fedthful. So that the 
declarations in 1 Peter, that Christ suffered, in the 
fleshy even taking the term flesh in its restricted 
and Uteral sense, are not an exclusion, express or 
implied, of the conclusion that he also suffered in 
both of his immaterial' substances. 

Thirdly. But the most conclusive answer to the 
passages from 1 Peter remains to be stated. And 
as this additional solution commingles itself with 
various other matters of debate between the advo- 
cates of the prevalent theory and ourselves, we 
shall be excused if we examine it a Uttle more in 
detail than we should have deemed necessary, had 
a reply to the passages from 1 Peter been the 
sole object in view. The Bible often employs ex- 
pressions, applicable, in their primary and strict 
sense, to the outer being only, to designate also 
the inner being. Thus the term flesh, in its pri- 
mary and literal import, expresses cmly the body. 
But it is often used figuratively in Scripture to in- 
clude the immaterial as well as the material part of 
man. Take the following samples of this scriptu- 
ral use of the term : ** I will not fear what flesh can 
do unto me," exclaimed the Psalmist — ^Psalm Ivi. 4. 
And again : " For he remembereth that they were 
but flesh."^Psalm Ixxviii. 39. " No flesh shall 
have peace," saith the prophet.^ — Jeremiah, xii. 12. 
And again : ^^ Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and ipaketh flesh his arm."— Jeremiah. 
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xvii. 6. " For all flesh is grass," declared the apos- 
tolic Peter. — 1 Peter, i. 24. 

The incarnate Grod had flesh. The flesh in 
which he dwelt became the pecuUar flesh of the 
eternal Word. It was moulded out of the com- 
mon mass of human flesh, and was set apart and 
consecrated as the appropriate flesh of the Son of 
God. It is now his raised and glorified flesh, 
seated at the right hand of his Father. Though 
the corporeal garment, in which he clothed himself, 
was taken originally from the great storehouse of 
humanity, it became unspeakably exalted by the 
transcendent dignity of its divine wearer. 

The term flesh, applied by St Peter to the in- 
carnate God, in the passages so much relied on by 
Bishop Pearson, was, we have little doubt, a figure 
of speech to denote the whole united person of the 
Redeemer, human and divine. That the apostle 
used the term figuratively, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, will not be denied by the generality of our 
opponents. Few of them will contend for the un- 
scriptural position* that the sufierings of our Lord 
were confined literally to his body. It would ill 
comport with the generally received conceptions 
to suppose that mere "corporal sufferance" was ac- 
cepted by the infinite Father as a full propitiation 
for the transgressions of the world. Even the ad- 
vocates of the prevalent theory will, therefore, 
generally understand the declarations of St. Peter 
to import mental as well as bodily sufierings. But, 
in their allowance of a figurative ineaning to his 
declarations, the advocates of the prevalent the- 
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cry stop short at the line separating Christ's human 
soul from his ethereal essence. Why stop at that 
line 1 ' Inspiration has left no landmark there. 
The landmark there, which has appeared for ages, 
is an earthly structure, reared by human hands. 
If the scriptural meaning of the term flesh, when 
applied to man^ has ample capacity to comprehend 
the corporeal and immaterial natures of our whole 
aggregate race, why may not the scriptural mean- 
ing of the same term, when applied to the flesh of 
the incarnate Word, be capacious enoi:^ to in- 
clude both of the united natures of the Son of 
God, though the chief element in the immaterial 
part of his united natures was his ethereal es- 
sence ? 

That the term flesh, in scriptural language, 
when applied to the incarnate God, includes his 
whole united being, human and divine, is not left 
to be deduced by any mere reasoning process. 
** And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us." — John, i. 14. Here the flesh consecrated by 
the in-dwelling Deity was clearly used to denote 
both his niatures. But for this scriptural meaning 
of the term when thus divinely applied, we have 
still more explicit authority, coming direct from 
the lips of one of the Holy Three. "I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven : if a 
man eat of this bread, he shall live forever : and 
the bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world." — John, vi. 51. In 
this passage, Christ used the terms "my flesh" to 
designate that "living bread which came down 
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from heaven ;" which he gave ** for the life of the 
w^orld ;" and of which, if any man eats, " he shall 
live forever." He employed the terms to denote 
the whole infinite totaUty of his mediatorial sacri- 
fice. He used them as an appropriate name, when 
applied to himself, to comprehend, not only his 
body and human soul, but also that ethereal Es- 
sence, who had, front everlasting, occupied the 
right-hand throne of heaven. 

If St. Peter (Used the term flesh, in the two pas- 
sages under review, according to its scriptural 
meaning when appUed to Christ — a meaning which 
he himself had heard hid beloved Master ordain 
and estabUsh by the word of his own supremacy — 
then the conclusion is inevitable, that the apostle 
meant to declare that our Saviour had suffered and 
died in both his united natures. He used the term 
without exception or restriction, and must be un- 
derstood to have intended all that the term im- 
ports« If this conclusion is correct, then the two 
passages firom 1 Peter, invoked and marshalled 
against us by the modem representative of the 
prevalent theory as competent of themselves to 
vanquish adl opposition, are found in the day of 
trial, though forming his whole array, to leave the 
service into which they had been impressed, and, 
passing over into our ranks, to form two of the 
chief supporters of our argument. 

So the word body has its figurative meaning, 
and is often used to denote the inner as well as the 
outer man. Hence the expressions "somebody" 
and "nobody." Hence, when we use the collo- 
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quial phrase " everybody," so constantly repeated 
in common parlance, we include not only the 
bodies, but also the spirits of all to whom we refer. 
The Scripture has borrowed the same figurative 
use of the word body, and applied it even to 
Christ. ^* And you, that were some time alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet 
now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh 
through death." — Colossians, L 21, 22- "By the 
which will we are sanctified through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all." — ^He- 
brews, X. 10. " Who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree." — 1 Peter, iL 24. In 
these passages, the inspired writers used not the 
word " body" merely to denote the clay tabernacle 
of Christ; for then would they have made his 
sufferings literally and strictly corporeal, thereby 
sinking their dignity from the infinite to the finite. 
They used the term "body" as expressive, not 
only of the outward visible materiality, but also of 
the immaterial, breathing, living principle within. 

When our Lord, at the institution of his com* 
memorative supper, gave to his disciples the BSicr^r 
mental bread, declaring " This is my body," he did 
not mean that the body of which the bread was 
symbolical consisted of the mere corporeal temple 
of his fiesh. That alone was not the price to be 
paid for the redemption of the world. The terms 
" my body," according to the sublime meaning of 
the divine speaker, comprehended the in-dwelling 
God, whose self-sacrifice was to sanctify that outer 
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temple^ and form a glorious structure of salvation 
worthy of its great Architect. The consecrated bread 
was typical, not only of the material, but also of the 
viewless and spiritual substance of the Gk>d inciumate. 
The terms were used by Christ to represent and de- 
signate the whole infinitude of his united being. 

The scriptural custom of using the outer name 
to denote the inner being is exempUfied in a still 
more striking instance. The second person of the 
Trinity, shrouded in flesh, was often called man 
by his own inspired apostles. Even he, who was 
caught up into the third heaven, frequently so 
termed his beloved and divine Master. " Ye men 
of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of Grod among you." — ^Acts, ii. 22. 
^ Because he hath appointed a day, in the which 
be will judge the world in righteousness, by that 
man whom he hath ordained." — Acts, xvii. 31. 
** For if through the offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, and the gift by 
grace, which is^ by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many." — ^Romans, v. 15. There 
is ^ one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus." — 1 Timothy, ii. 5. " But this man, 
after he had ofiered one sacrifice for sins, forever 
sat down on the right hand of God." — Hebrews, 
X. 12. These inspired writers well knew — ^they 
felt in every pulsation of their throbbing hearts — 
the melting, the exalting truth, that the manhood 
of their Redeemer bore a less proportion to his 
Godhead than the dim and fading star of morning 
bears to ^* the glorious king of day rejoicing in the 
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east*' Yet they called him man. They thus gave 
a seeming prominence to his manhood, only as a 
faint emblem — a shadowy figure of the ineffable 
splendours of the Godhead throned within. 

But this scriptural usage is not of universal pre- 
valence. Qualifying expressions often intervene 
in the sacred text to create exceptions. Thus, 
where, in speaking of Christ, the apostle declared, 
"He was crucified through weakness."-^2 Corin- 
thians, xiii. 4, — ^the term " crucified" must, in the 
particular instance, have meant the crucifixion of 
the body of our Lord by the wood and irons of the 
cross, without reference to those spiritual suffer- 
ings, which constituted, no doubt, the infinite in- 
gredient in the price of man's salvation. The 
body was " crucified through weakness." The in- 
corporeal substance throned within felt not, either 
in its divine or mortal element, the distorting wood 
or the lacerating ir<ms. 

Buoyed up, as was the vicarious victim, " by the 
joy set before him," the wood and the nails of the 
cross affected his human soul no more, perhaps, 
than they did his ethereal essence. They scarcely 
moved even the hoping, believing, exulting spirit 
of the penitent thief; they checked not the dying 
transports of the early Christian martyrs. It was 
the body of Christ, and not his spirit, either in its 
celestial or human constituent, that was " crucified 
through weakness." It is by its figurative use 
alone that the cross was made to shadow forth in 
Holy Writ those viewless, nameless agonies which 
pervaded the inner being of the incarnate God. 
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The term " crucified" in the passage under consid- 
eration, was restricted to its literal import by the 
qualifying adjunct. 

Yet when applied in all its metaphorical ampli- 
tude to the sufferer on Calvary, the cross has a 
meaning high as heaven and vast as eternity. 
Though it strictly affected only the corporeal sub- 
stance of our Lord, yet, when figuratively ex- 
panded, it includes also the vicarious sufferings of 
his human soul, and shadows forth to the awe- 
stricken imagination those ineffable agonies which 
filled to overflowing the infinitude of his divine 
nature. The Cross, in its ordinary scriptural im- 
port, is perhaps the most thrilling term to be found 
in the vocabularies of earth. The Cross, the visible 
memorial of the humbled God — ^the suffering God 
— ^is a term in itself, indeed, brief and simple, yet 
presenting to the mental vision exhaustless elements 
for the study of eternity ;— into which the angels 
are still looking with holy, unsatiated curiosity. 
This is the crowning illustration of the scriptural 
usage of expressing things invisible by the things 
which are seen. 



\ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Blood and Death of Christ — ^Blood, when applied to Christ, has 
a Meaning more comprehensiye than its ordinary Import — ^It 
means Totality of Expiatory Sufferings — Christ really died — 
Death reached both his Natures — Scene at Patmos. 

There is yet another class of scriptural pas- 
sages bearing upon the question under discussion, 
which requires a more deliberate consideration. 
The efficiency of the blood of Christ in the scheme 
of redemption is a cardinal doctrine of the New 
Testament. It asserts that we are washed in his 
blood ; that we are cleantsed by his blood ; that we 
are made white by his blood ; that we ate purged 
by his blood ; that we are redeemed by his blood ; 
that he bought us with his blood ; that without the 
shedding of blood there could be no remission. So 
the death of Christ is plainly shadowed forth in the 
Old Testament, and forms the absorbing theme of 
the New. Now it is said that blood and death 
could not have been predicated of the ethereal 
essence of the Godhead; that God is a Spirit, 
without blood or corporeal substance ; that Grod 
is an eternal Spirit, and necessarily incapable of 
dying. Hence it is confidently - urged that the 
oft-repeated scriptural declarations, concerning the 
blood and death of our blessed Lord must have 
referred to the man Christ Jesus, and not to the 
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in-dwelling God. The answers, the conclusive 
answers to these imposing objections, may be ar- 
ranged mider two heads. 

First. The incarnate God had blood. It was 
sweated forth at Gethsemane ; it was poured out 
on Calvary. But the Bible, in speaking of Christ's 
blood, gives to the term a meaning vastly more 
comprehensive than its ordinary signification. 
When our Lord, the same night in which he 
was betrayed, after supper, took the cup, and, 
having ^ven thanks, gave it to his disciples^ say- 
ing, " Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the 
New Testament ;" and when his disciples, in obe- 
dience to his command, drank of the cup, they did 
not actually drink of the blood then flowing warm 
in the veins of their Master ; the sacramental fluid 
of which they partook was the " blood of the New 
Testament ;'* that mystical, viewless ocean of sal- 
vation provided, by the whole expiatory sufierings 
of Clurist, for " the healing of the naticMis.** In thus 
expanding the term blood, when used to denote 
the blood of the Mediator between God and mai^ 
we place ourselves upon the authority of the dying 
declarations of the eternal Son. The expansion 
of the term, when applied to his own niost precious 
blood, was dictated by his own unerring Hps. — 
Matthew, xxvi. 27, 28. So, when the New Testa- 
ment declares that the redeemed of every age and 
nation are " washed," and ** cleansed," and ** made 
white," and "purged" by the blood of Christ, it 
means not to use the term in its strict literal im- 
port, but in the same comprehensive sense in which 
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our Saviour had himself used it at the mstitutioi) of 
his holy eucharist 

In this vast ocean of infinite grace, opened at 
the dawn of time, Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and 
Abraham, and Lot were regenerated and sancti- 
fied, centuries before the vital element had begun 
to circulate through the arteries of the infant Jesus. 
In this same never-ebbing ocean, boundless as the 
love of God, will all the countless myriads of the 
redeemed of all times, and tongues, and climes 
continue to be "washed," and "cleansed," and 
" made white," and " redeemed," until the mighty 
angel, standing with one foot on the sea and the 
other on the earth, and lifting his hand to heaven, 
shall swear by him that liveth forever and ever 
that there shall be time no longer. 

Christ is said, in Scripture, to have purchased us 
with his blood. But how small a part did the 
blood actually drawn from his veins, by the sweat 
of Gethsemane and the irons of Calvary, form of 
the infinite price which he paid ! The price, the 
infinite price of the purchase, was the whole stu- 
pendous aggregate of his humiliation and suffer- 
ings. The first great payment was made when he 
exchanged his throne in heaven for the manger of 
Bethlehem. The payments were continued every 
day of his sufifering life. From his birth to his 
death, he was " a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief." He wandered about houseless and 
friendless, hungry and athirst. He had not, like 
the foxes of the field, a hole to which he might 
retire ; he had not, like th^ birds of the air, a nest 
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wherein he might repose. He was hunted, ^ liko 
a partridge in the mountains," until he found rest 
in the tomb of Joseph. Gethsemane had poured 
its copious and tearful contribution into the treas- 
ury of justice, and the last instalment of the mighty 
debt created by our sins was paid on Calvary. 

By the blood of Christ, then, the Oracles of Truth 
mean the totality of the merits of his expiatory 
sufferings. This explanation solves the seeming 
mystery of Paul's injunction, "Feed the Church 
'of God, which he hath purchased vtrith his own 
blood." — Acts, XX. 28. The proposition contained 
in the injunction was literally correct. God the 
Son, in very fact, purchased the Church with his 
own blood, according to the sublime meaning of 
the term, as expounded by himself at his sacral- 
mental supper. The passage from Acts, then, is 
clear proof that the divinity of Christ participated 
in his sufferings ; for had not his divinity partici- 
pated, the sufferings with which he purchased his 
Church could not have been called the blood of 
God. He purchased his Church, not with the pains 
of the man alone, but with the humiliation and ago- 
nies of the Gk)d, actual, and not merely construc- 
tive. Had the man only suffered, the stupendous 
proposition would not have been true, that God 
purchased the Church " with his own blood." The 
Bible deals little in detail. By cme or two trumpet- 
notes, it is wont to awaken trains of thought suffi- 
cient to fill uninsjHred volumes. Had it recounted 
all the variegated sufferings of Christ, corporeal 
and mental, human and divine, we would almost 
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be led to g u fyoee thsat, fitenDy, '^eren the world 
ftself cofdd not contam the hocks that dioiild be 
WTxtten." — John, xxL 25. From the countless 
gnxipof his agonieSy the Kble has sdected the pal- 
pable and starthng inddent of his shed Mood — an 
incidait ahrayv appalUng to hmnanity — as one well 
calcnlated deeply to impress on the imagination^ 
the memory, and the hearts of men the whole most 
pathetic tragedy of Ins Ticarions saflferings, divine 
and human, commencing when he left the right 
hand of his Father, and ending not mitil, firom 
the cross, he cried, ^ It is finished," and gave up 
the ghost. 

Secondly. The incarnate God could die. He 
did die. Without his life-giving death the Bible 
would be a dead letter, or, rather, ^ a consuming 
fire." The incarnate God, in his united natures, 
was bom of woman, as the ordinary sons of hu- 
manity are bom ; he died in his united natures, as 
the ordinary sons of humanity die. If the GUxi- 
head of Christ is an eternal spirit, ik> is the soul of 
an ordinary man, as to the eternity to come. The 
human soul is as deathless as the ethereal essence 
of its Creator. , The soul of an ordinary man does 
not cease to be at his death, any more than the 
ethereal essence of the Son of God ceased to be 
when he died in his united natures. There is no- 
thing more startling in the idea, that the second 
person of the Trinity really died in his united na^^ 
tures, than there is in the thought that he really be- 
came incarnate and was bom into our world. 

But ^e rest our position, that the second pei-son 
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of the Trinity really died in his united natures, 
upon authority as much above the dogmas of hu- 
man reason as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. After the resurrection of Christ, his lately 
crucified, but now risen and spiritualized body, ac- 
compamed its divine occupant to his celestial home, 
bearing, no doubt, on its hands the print of the 
nails, and in its side the mark of the spear shown 
to the unbelieving Thomas. It was the second 
person of the Trinity, clothed in his now glorified 
vestment of flesh, who appeared to St. John when 
he was in the Spirit on the Lord's day, commenc- 
ing with the thrilling declaration, " I am the first 
and the last ; I am he that liveth and was dead, 
and, behold, I am alive forever more."— Revelation, 
i. 17, 18. The same divine speaker, in the eleventh 
verse, had declared of himself, " I am Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last." Who was he of 
whom the declaration was thus made that he had 
been dead ? It was the same being who was alive 
again. And who was he that was thus alive ? It 
was the God-man in his united natures. To give 
truth, then, to the divine declaration, it must have 
been the God-man in his united natures, who had 
been dead. 

Nor is this all. The glorious apparition at Pat- 
mos, in declaring that he had been dead, did not 
intend merely to refer to the severance of the im- 
material and material parts of his being. The 
Speaker was the Creator and the Ruler of the uni- 
verse. When he said that he himself, his own, un- 
divided, majestic self, had been dead, he did not 
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mean to point alone to the visible extinction of his 
life on Calvary. He must rather have primarily 
intended to intimate to that beloved disciple, who 
had leaned on his bosom, as far as mortal ears 
could hear and live, those mysterious agonies, aptly 
termed death, which, as the incarnate substitute for 
sin, his divine spirit had endured from the over- 
flowing deluge of infinite wrath. It would depre- 
ciate the majesty of the awful scene, to suppose 
that the divine personage meant to speak only of 
the severance, for three days, of his material and 
incorporeal natures. 

The declaration at Patmos^ was by the God of 
truth. It was, as it were, his official proclamation 
to the universe of a stupendous event, in which he 
had been himself the Actor. The declaration must 
have been the essence of ingenuous truth ; true to 
the letter, true to the spirit of its unlimited terms 
in all their amplitude; without covert meaning or 
misleading innuendo. How do the sanctity and the 
plenitude of its awful verity overwhelm that theory 
of man which would make the God at Patmos, 
notwithstanding the unqualified universality of his 
words, intend nothing more than that his death had 
consisted in the mere dissolution of his frail gar- 
ment of humanity, leaving unimpaired and un- 
touched his own divine beatitude ! 

There are other expressions, not yet the subject 
of comment, in this august passage, which seem to 
carry along with them intrinsic demonstration that 
the divine spirit of the redeeming God had partici- 
pated in the vicarious agonies denominated death 
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in Scripture. He who spoke, and he who had been 
dead, and he who was aUve again, was identical. 
The speaker applied to himself in the three stages 
of his action — the speaking, the dying, and the re- 
suscitated stage — ^the same personal pronoun. "I 
am he that Kveth and was dead ; and, behold, I am 
alive forever more." If the speaker was God, it 
follows that he who had been dead and was alive 
again was also God. That he who spoke was God^ 
is self-evident from the fact that he appropriated to 
himself, perhaps, the loftiest attribute of the God- 
head. He styled himself ** the First," the " Alpha." 
The Alpha, then, was he who spoke, and had been 
dead, and was alive again. The Alpha was the 
speakmg God, the dying God, the living God of this 
everliving passage. To predicate all this of the 
human son of the Virgin would be impiety, were it 
not for innocency of intention. The human son 
of the Virgin was created out of nothing in the 
reign of Herod ; he was not coeval with the un- 
created Ancient of Days. Instead of being the 
principal personage of the passage, the human son 
of the Virgin was not named in it, or even made 
the subject of allusion. He was not thus named, 
or even made the subject of allusion, because he 
was only the guise, the vestment, the human veil 
covering the ineffable and shrouded glories of the 
speaking God, the dying God, the everliving Grod 
of the first chapter of Revelation. 

But reason here interposes her speculations and 
her objections. She deems that the declarations 
of the God at Patmos, if literally understood, would 
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come into collision with his attributes ; that he had 
not capacity to suffer in his united natures ; that if 
he had the capacity, it was not "fitting to God" 
thus to suffer ; that the declarations of the God at 
Patmos are too high, too vast, too incomprehensi- 
ble and stupendous to be entitled to fiill credence, 
according to the plain import of the terms. We 
would respectfully invite the authors of these sug- 
gestions to turn their eyes to the eighth and ninth 
verses of the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. " For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heav- 
ens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts." 

The revealed " way3" and " thoughts" of God 
are not only beyond, but sometimes seemingly op- 
posed to reason. To yield them implicit credence 
often requires a flight of sublime faith not of easy 
attainment. Yet Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, " staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief." Proud philosophy might have urged 
that the fulfilment of the promise involved a phys- 
ical impossibility. Yet the faithful Abraham "be- 
lieved God, and it was counted to him for right- 
eousness." — Romans, iv. 3, 20. Our argument asks 
nothing but belief in the declarations of the living 
God. It seeks not to sustain the doctrine that the 
divinity of Christ participated in his expiatory 
sufferings by the frail props of human reasoning. 
It fixes its great doctrine on the adamantine found- 
ation, that " the mouth of the Lord hath spokea 
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it/* — ^Isaiah, i. 20. The doctrine developed may, 
indeed, be too lofty for mortal comprehension. It 
may be opposed to what reason deems *^ fitting to 
God." It may come into imagined collision with 
the attributes of the Deity. It should, neverthe- 
less, be enough to convince, at least to silence un- 
belief, that '^ the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it" 

Let not human reason, in the garb of the prev- 
alent theory, aifirm that, by the declaration at Pat- 
mos, '' I am the first and the last ; I am he that 
liveth and was dead ; and behold I am alive for 
evermore," the august Speaker meant to be un- 
derstood that the man had been dead in reality, 
and the God dead by construction. What right 
has a worm of the dust to limit the unlimited and 
illimitable declaration pf him whose voice was ^'as 
the sound of many waters ?" 

The First and the Last had indeed been wrapped 
in the mantle of humanity. That mantle, how- 
ever, formed but the incarnate covering of the Alpha 
of beings. It was not the mere rending of that 
mantle, so gloriously restored on the third day, 
which constituted the death of the Alpha in the 
fiill amplitude of the awful truth announced at 
Patmos. The proclamation that the Alpha had 
been dead and was alive again, was there uttered 
by the First and the Last without restriction or 
qualification. True it was predicated of the in- 
carnate Alpha ; but it was predicated of him in 
both the elements which constituted his mediato- 
rial personality. The whole undivided and indi- 
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Iriwble incarnate Alpha, then living, and speaking, 
and palpable to sight, had indeed been dead, in a 
sense infinitely surpassing the three days severance 
of his material and incorporeal being. Had you, 
pious reader, unshackled by the domination of the 
prevalent theory, have stood where John stood, 
and fallen prostrate where John fell prostrate, and 
beheld what John beheld, and listened to the 
words which sounded in the astounded ears of the 
beloved disciple — ^would you have ventured, in 
that stupendous presence, to sink the majesty of 
the proclamation by restrictions, and qualifications, 
and reasoning subtleties of which the mighty 
Speaker seemed wholly unconscious? 

It is, indeed, a Bible-taught inference that, in an- 
nouncing himself the Alpha, the divine Speaker at 
Patmos must have referred to his Godhead. For 
it is recorded in scriptural history, that the redeem- 
ing man was formed out of nothing at the time of 
the blessed incarnation. He was but an infant of 
days, and could not have been styled the Alpha of 
beings. The incommimicable name was limited 
by Inspiration itself to him who " inhabiteth eter- 
nity." But it is not a Bible-taught inference that, 
in ascribing death to himself, the divine Speaker at 
Patmos meant the death of his manhood alone. 
The declaration, in its terms, is general, reaching 
his entire personality ; and it finds no restriction or 
qualification elsewhere in Holy Writ. The whole 
letter and spirit of the Bible leave the declaration 
just as applicable to the redeeming God as to the 
redeeming man. Inspiration intimates no distinc- 
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tion between tl^ divine and human natures of the 
incarnate Deity in the endurance of those expia- 
tory suflerings to which Scripture has given the 
name of death. 

We are, therefore, authorized, and in duty 
bound, to construe the declaration at Patmos, that 
the divine Speaker had been dead, according to 
the natural and obvious meaning of its terms, and 
to apply it to his whole united being. The Bible 
contains nothing to interdict such ccmstruction. 
The construction is required by the elemental ru- 
diments of speech. It is a self-evident truism that 
a part is not the whole. A declaration appropri- 
ate to the whole, and to the whole only, cannot be 
depressed capriciously to a part, without violating 
the principles of sound interpretation and impugn- 
ing the laws of nature. The incarnate God at 
Patmos ascribed death to the infinitude of his 
whole united being. "I am he that liveth and 
was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore.'* 
The pronouns "I" and " He" included the Gk)d as 
well as the man. To subtract the divinity by ar- 
bitrary construction, and sink the declaration of 
death to the mere finite atom of his humanity, 
would be doing violence to the plain and unqual- 
ified words of the speaking Deity. It is the Bible 
alone that can wrest from its natural, and obvious, 
and plain import, the unambiguous language of the 
Bible. Human reason cannot do it by the despotic 
word of her own power. 

Nothing short of plenary scriptural proof that 
the divinity of Christ was constitutionally incapa- 
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ble of suffering, or some direct scriptural aver- 
ment that he in fact suffered in his manhood alone, 
could limit to that manhood his unequivocal declara- 
tion at Patmos, ascribing death to his whole united 
being in both its natures. Had such scriptural 
proof or averment existed, the Bible then, acting as 
•ts own interpreter, would, by its own paramount 
authority, have restricted within finite bounds its 
infinitely capacious declaration of death promulged 
to the beloved disciple. The contraction of the in- 
finite to the finite, would in such, case, have been 
by divine, not by human authority. But there is 
no such scriptural proof or averment. As then, 
the Bible has left us free to believe that the Alpha, 
revealed in flesh, had constitutional capacity to suf- 
fer and to die the death of expiation in both his 
united natures, and as he himself has assured us, 
if we will but receive his gracious words in their 
own natural, obvious, and ineffable import, that he 
did thus suffer and die, where is the theory of 
earth, though crowned with the venerable frost of 
centuries, that will perseveringly continue to im- 
peach the ofliicial proclamation of the incarnate, 
the suffering, the dying, the risen, the everliving 
God ! 

Let not offended reason then, cavil at our appli- 
cation of the term death, to the whole incarnate 
Alpha. In such application we but reiterate the 
unambiguous declaration of the First and the Last. 
The scriptural import of the startling term, when 
applied to the ethereal essence of the God clothed 
in humanity, will, in the progress of the ensuing 
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chapter, become the theme of reverential and more 
ample inquiry. It will there, and elsewhere in our 
humble essay, clearly appear that the term, when 
predicated in Scripture of the deathless essence of 
the second person in the Trinity, has a meaning in- 
finitely more lofty and profound than its ordinary 
secular signification. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Death of the Eternal Son— Scriptural Passages proTing it — ^His 
Exaltation — ^What was meant by his Death — ^Not mere Phys- 
ical Death — ^Why his Sufferings called Death — Visible Expi- 
ration on Cross, but Representative of his viewless Death — 
Physical Death and Spiritual Death. 

The great apostle to the Gentiles declared, 
" When we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son." — ^Romans, v, 10. 
The two following passages are found in one of 
the epistles of the beloved disciple : " Hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid down his 
life for us." — 1 John, iii. 16. " In this was man- 
ifested the love of God towards us, because that 
God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him. Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins." — 1 John, 
iv. 9, 10. We have presented these two passages 
from 1 John in the order in which they stand in 
the epistle, but shall, nevertheless, consider the last 
first. 

Who was the " propitiation for our sins ?" He 
was the " only begotten Son" of the Father ; he 
was the Son, whom the Father "sent" " into the 
world." It was not the human son of the Virgin. 
That terrestrial son — ^that son by adoption — ^was 
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not the " only begotten Son" of the Father. Nor 
was he begotten of the Father at all ; the concep- 
iion. of the Virgin was by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. — Luke, i. 85. The human son of Mary 
was not ** sent" ** into the worW ;" it was in the 
world that he was created and bom. ** The pro- 
pitiation for our sins," then, was no less a being 
than the second person of the Trinity. 

How did the second person of the Trinity be- 
come •*the propitiation for our sins?" The be- 
loved disciple himself informs us, in the first of the 
passages transcribed from his epistle. The second 
person of the Trinity became "the propitiation 
for our sins" when, clothed in flesh, " he laid down 
his life for us." The term " death," in the passage 
from Romans, means the same as the terms " he 
laid down his life for us," in the passage from 
1 John. In both passages the Sufierer is the same, 
though he is called " God" in one of the passages, 
and " his Son" in the other. Each passage plainly 
points to the second person of the Trinity, and each 
passage virtually declares that, made incarnate, he 
died for our redemption. Of the same import is 
the following passage : ** And the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
Grod, who loved me, and gave himself for me." — 
Galatians, ii. 20. The terms ** and gave himself 
br me" are synonymous with the term "death" 
and the terms ** he laid down his life for us," found 
m the preceding passages. Nor is the following 
passage of less decisive bearing : " Who, being the 
brightness of his" (God's) " glory, and the express 
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image of his person, and upholding all things by 
the word of his power, when he had himself purged 
our sinsy sat down on the right hand of the ma- 
jesty on high." — Hebrews, i. 3. We learn else- 
where in Scripture that the purging of our sins 
was effected by the blood of GkxL — Acts, xx. 28. 

A passage that we have already partly trans- 
cribed in another connexion is too important in its 
influence on the present point to be omitted here. 
^ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus ; who, being in the form of Gh>d, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with Grod; but emptied 
himself, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men ; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself^ and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every 
name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ- is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father." — Philippians, iL 
5rl2. The reader will perceive that we have re- 
stored to this passage the terms ^' emptied himself,'^ 
unjustly subtracted by the translators. Who was 
it that, " being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God ?" It was certainly 
the second person of the Trinity. Who was it that 
" emptied himself" of the glory and beatitude of 
his Godhead? Beyond peradventure, the second 
person of the Trinity. Who was it that "took 
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upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men ?" Verily, the second per- 
son of the Trinity. Who was it that "humbled 
himself?'* Not the lowly son of the lowly Vir- 
gin. No earth-bom creature would have " hum- 
bled himself" by an everlasting alliance with 
his own kindred, in-dwelling God, to be consum- 
mated with a seat at the right hand of the Highest 
Who was it that "became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross ?" With no less cer- 
tainty, it was still the second person of the Trinity. 
In each stage of the mighty action the second per- 
son of the Sacred Three was, in his own ethereal 
essence, the par^imount Actor. He was as much 
the paramount Actor in the article of death as he 
was the paramount Actor in the article of incar- 
nation. That theory which, down to the dying 
scene, would leave the God the Actor, and, at that 
trying moment, suddenly withdraw the God, and 
substitute the man alone^ is surely " of the earth, 
earthy." 

. The great mediatorial death is called in Scrip- 
ture " the death of the cross," — ^not that the divine 
essence, or even Christ's human soul, absorbed as 
it was in its overpowering reflections, felt the 
wood or the irons of the flesh-torturing tree. Ma- 
terial wood and iron have not power over the rapt 
spirit. If the expiatory death was but the "death 
of the cross" in the literal import of the words, 
then bodily pain was the sole price of redemption. 
Such literal construction would exclude Christ's 
spiritual agonies, divine and human, not caused by 
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-wood or ircms, and yet constituting the infinite ele- 
ment in the atcming sacrifice. The terms ^the 
death of the cross,** when applied by the Hcij 
Ghost to the passion of the mcamate Deity, swell 
beycHid their lenoographic meaning as far as the 
distance firom the manger cradle to the eternal 
throne. The lowly terms, wiien dnis infinitely ex- 
panded, represent not only the pains, corporeal and 
mental, of Mary's human scm, but the descent, and 
incarnation, and self-immolation of Him who said 
" Let there be light, and there was light.** 

To evade the seemingly resistless force of the 
passage from Phifippians, it has been contended 
that the exaltation of Christ, announced towards 
the end of the passage, was but the exaltation of 
his manhood alone ; and that, as his divinity shared 
not in the exaltation, so his divinity participated not 
in the antecedent sufiering. The celebrated com- 
mentator Whitby affirms that this was the doctrine 
of the fathers.* The school of Athanasius were 
wise in thus attempting to maintain their consis- 
tency. The component parts of their system 
would have been in chaotic hostility with each 
other, if, while they maintained that the humanity 
of Christ alone sufl^red, they had allowed that both 
his natures were the recipients of his exaltation. 
The exaltaticNQ was the reward of the suffering. 
The suffering and its reward were inseparable. 
The affirmation timt the divinity of Christ shared 
in the exaltation would have drawn after it the af- 
firmation that the divinity of Christ must have 

* Whitby's Notes on Philippians, ii. d. 
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participated in the suffering. The doctrine that it 
was the man, and not the God, who was exalted, 
would appear, therefore, to be a necessary element 
of the prevalent theory. 

Yet this doctrine is not taught by the Bible. 
The very passage from PhiUppians aimounced that 
the subject of the exaltation was Christ Jesus ; that 
the name at which every knee was to bow was the 
name of Jesus. Christ Jesus and Jesus are here 
synonymes, designating the same august Being. 
That august Being united the Gk)d and the man. 
The exaltati<m of Christ Jesus was the exaltation 
of both his natures. The exaltation of his man- 
hood alone would have implied a severance of na- 
tures, made one and indivisible for eternity. The 
name at which every knee should bow compre- 
hended the God. To the in-dwelling God belonged 
the infinite share of the homage of the universe. 
If the man could have been severed from the God, 
the man could not have been the object of heaven's 
worship. The cherubim and the seraphim would 
not have been taught to bow the knee to him. 
•* Worship Grod** is engraved on the pillars, and the 
walls, and the very pavements of heaven. It was 
the in-dwelling God that was to gather the bending 
knees around the name of Jesus. 

Let it not be said that the Creator of the worlds 
already stood at the very pinnacle of exaltation, 
and therefore lacked capacity to be exalted farther. 
This imputed incapacity of Gk)d the Son to be ex- 
alted is german to his alleged incapacity to suffer. 
Both incapacities are the creations of theoretic 

12* 
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man. They pertain not to bis divinity. That ear- 
nest prayer by the second person of the Trinity 
while incarnate on earthy *'And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was," 
breathed forth its aspirations after that very exalta- 
tion with which he was greeted <Nti his return to his 
native heavens. — ^John, xvii. 5. . 

The imagination that the persons of the Grod- 
head could not have been exalted by the consum- 
mation of the work of redemption, is but the mi- 
croscopic view of human reason. The whole Grod- 
head were ineffably exalted. The Son was exalted. 
The Holy Ghost was exalted. The Father was 
exalted. The very passage from PhiUppians an- 
nounced that the confession of every tongue to the 
supremacy of Jesus Christ should be "to the glory 
of God the Father." " Glory to God in the high- 
est," was the opening of the anthem of praise by 
the choir of angels who had descended ron the 
plains of Bethlehem to celebrate the birth of the 
infant Messiah. — Luke, ii. 14. "Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for- 
ever," was the "new song" of heaven to mag- 
nify the riches of redeeming love. — ^Revelation, v. 
9, 13. 

On the triumphal return of the second person, of 
the Trinity from his terrestrial pilgrimage, a new 
name was given him. He had borne in heaven the 
name of the Son. He had received on earth, the 
appellation of the Christ. On his ascension, he was 
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greeted at the gates of paradise as T^E Saviour 
OF THE World. This was doubtless the "name 
which is above every name." The appellation of 
Creator he had acquired by the word of his power. 
This new name was consecrated in the baptism of 
his blood. At this name, every knee in heaven de- 
lights to bow. At this name, every knee in hell 
shall be constrained to bow. At this name, it is 
passing strange that every knee on the redeemed 
earth does not joyously bow ! 

But it is time that we should return from this un- 
avoidable digression to the scriptural representa- 
tion of the death of the uncreated Son. In this 
connexion, the following passage must not be omit- 
ted: "Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered tinto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many." — Matthew, xx. 28. Who 
was the Son of man ? He himself tells us in an- 
other of his evangelists, "And no man hath as- 
cended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven." 
— ^John, iii. 13. This was the Son of man, who 
gave "his Ufe a ransom for many." What life 
did he give as the priceless " ransom ?" He gave 
that life " which came dovm from heaven." He 
gave that life which fills immensity. He gave that 
life which lived at ojice in heaven and on the 
earth. If farther scriptural proof is needed that 
the second person of the Trinity made incarnate, 
died " to be the propitiation for our sins," we in- 
voke once more his own sublime proclamation to 
his beloved disciple at Patmos, "I am he that liv- 
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eth, and was dead: and behold, I am alive for 
evermore, Amen.** — ^Revelation, i. 18. 

It is, then, a recorded Bible representation, that 

the second person of the Trinity, clothed in flesh, 
died for our redemption. This representation, in 
every jot and tittle of its solemn import, must for- 
ever stand, though ^ heaven and earth pass away." 
That it is mysterious, and beyond the comprehen- 
sion of human reason, is no ground for its rejection. 
If human reason can, at its discretion, discard 
every truth it does not understand, it might, by the 
word of its power, convert the universe into an 
infinite blank ; for reasoning pride cannot compre- 
hend even itself. It is enough that the death of 
the second person of the Trinity, to save our sink- 
ing world, is registered in the Word of God. Prom 
its sacred repository it must not be plucked by 
ruthless force ; nor must it be extracted by the 
chemical process of artificial interpretation. 

How are we to understand the declarations of 
Scripture, that the second, the incarnate person of 
the Trinity died for our redemption? Human 
reason has its ready respcmse. The prevalent the- 
ory would boldly affirm that he died in no other 
sense than by the severance of the material and 
immaterial parts of his manhood ; that it was the 
redeeming man who was ** wounded for our trans- 
gressions,*' and with whose "stripes we are healed ;** 
that the redeeming Grod remained wrapped in the 
mantle of his impassibility; that he continued as 
blessed on earth as he had ever been in heaven ; 
that his infinite beatitude was as perfect in the 
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most trying scene of the work of redemption as it 
had been in the crowning scene of the work of 
creation. 

With profound respect, yet with profounder so- 
lemnity, must we enter our humble protest against 
a theory which would impute to the reiterated de- 
clarations of the Word of God an illusory meaning. 
The Bible could no more equivocate than its divine 
Author could swerve from the truth. It is the 
very soul of ingenuous frankness. It has no covert 
meanings; no deceptive reservations. When it 
declared that the incarnate person of the Trinity 
had died, it intended what was fully equivalent to 
all that its words import ; it meant not that he died 
by fiction of law ; it meant not that he died in the 
covering of his manhood alone ; it meant not that 
he died merely in the death of that terrestrial 
worm which he had condescendingly taken into 
holy alliance with himself. The scriptural decla- 
rations of the death of the second person of the 
Trinity had a meaning real as the truth of God, 
high as heaven, deep as the foundations of the 
everlasting throne. They intended that his eter- 
nal essence, clothed in flesh, participated in the 
dying agonies which wrought salvation. 

In this vital point, it is important that we should 
not be misunderstood. We will endeavour to de- 
fine the position assumed by our argument so far 
as our finite and very limited capacity can grasp 
the mysteriousness and infinitude of the awful sub- 
ject. It would be equally opposed to our head 
and to our heart to afiiirm that the Bible, in predi- 
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eating death of the uncreated Son of God, intended 
to intimate that there has ever been a moment, in 
the flight of eternal ages, when the second person 
of the Trinity ceased to be. According to Scrip- 
ture, the death of a spirit causes no cessation of its 
vitality. The ethereal vigour even of the human 
soul is not palsied by the cold touch of physical, 
nor is it to be consumed by the fervent heat of 
spiritual death. When the second person of the 
Trinity " laid down his life for us'* as " the propitia- 
tion for our sins," he was as much the ever-Uving 
God as when he breathed the breath of life into the 
nostrils of our primeval ancestor. 

The second person of the Trinity atoned, by 
sufiering in his ethereal essence, for the shis of the 
world. He suffered, perhaps, as much as the re- 
deemed would, but for him, have aggregately suf- 
fered through an endlesis eternity. His expiatory 
agonies were, doubtless, beyond the conception of 
mortal man ; probably beyond the comprehension 
of the highest archangel. They could not be 
bodied forth, with distinctness, in words to be 
found in any human vocabulary, nor, probably, in 
the vocabulary of heaven ; yet spiritual things, in- 
expressible and incomprehensible, are oflen ob- 
scurely imveiled to the imagination of man by the 
revelation of God. So it is with the secrets of 
" that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns." So it is with the profounder 
secrets of that pavilion of wo, where He who in- 
spired Isaiah's harp " was wounded for our trans- 
gressions" and " bruised for our iniquities." Mind* 
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fill of the imperfections of human speech, and the 
dimness of human conception, the Bible, to impart 
to redeemed creatures some twilight glimpses of 
the redeeming agonies of their Creator, has selected 
the most potent term known to the dwellers upon 
the earth ; a term appalling to the imagination and 
affecting to the heart; a term rendered more ex- 
pressive and impressive by its very obscurity and 
incomprehensiveness. That term is death! the 
vague, shadowy, and awful name of the king of 
terrors. 

The Holy Ghost, who iaiows all things, well 
knew that this mighty term, and its no less mighty 
synonymes, were more calculated to intimate to 
mortal apprehension the viewless, nameless, incon- 
ceivable sufferings of the Redeemer of the world, 
than any other terms which human ears could hear 
and live. The name of the king of terrors must 
have been selected, not only for its transcendent 
potency, but for the affinity between the spiritual 
or second death which awaited the redeemed and 
the vicarious agonies tome for them by their great 
Redeemer. Eternal death awaited them. Death 
was the name of the penalty of their transgressions. 
Their Redeemer took on himself the penalty. The 
name went along with it, as the shadow follows 
the substance. The term, death or either of its 
sjmonymes, then, when applied in Scripture to the 
second person of the Trinity, meant not to intimate 
the cessation of his existence, even for a moment. 
It meant to shadow forth to the imagination, and 
impress on the heart, the image of those vicarious 
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sufferings, equivalent, in the estimate of sovereign 
grace, to the eternal death of the redeemed, which 
the uncreated Son endured for their redemption. 

The Bible has given a mysterious prominence 
to the death of Christ, representing it as the vital 
element of the mediatorial sacrifice. We have 
seen that the blood of Christ, according to its 
scriptural import, means the totality of the merits 
of his expiatory sufferings. The body of Christ 
has the same comprehensiveness of signification. 
When, at his sacramental supper, our Lord (Us- 
tributed among his disciples the symbolical bread 
and wine, and called them his body and his blood, 
they typified and represented, not merely his phys- 
ical body and blood, but the whole infinitude of 
his mediatorial merits. The death of Christ, in 
its scriptural import, has the same vast amplitude 
of signification. It was not ccmfined to his expi- 
ration on the cross. The mediatorial death, which 
wrought the salvation of the world, began when 
the second person of the Trinity " emptied him- 
self" of the glory and beatitude of his Godhead. 
It descended with him to the manger of Bethle- 
hem. It followed him to the workshop of Joseph. 
It clung with a vulture's grasp to the bosom of the 
houseless God, through his terrestrial pilgrimage. 
It included the totality of his expiatory humiliation 
and suflerings. Calvary witnessed its consummar 
tion, not its inception. 

To limit the redeeming death of the Bible to the 
visible expiration between the two tliieves would* 
by narrowing the extent and depreciating the value 
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of the atoning offering, lower the awful standard 
of divine justice, and thus dim one of the brightest 
gems of the celestial diadem. Terrible indeed was 
the ccmsummation of the atoning death. It was 
the outpouring of the full cup of God's wrath. 
Awful beyond what creatures on earth, or, prob- 
ably, creatures in heaven, can express or conceive, 
was the concluding scene of the expiatory tragedy. 
We would not underrate its transcendent value. 
Without it, not a soul could have been saved. 
Without it, the smoke of the torment of the re- 
deemed must have ascended up forever and ever. 
The tremendous consummation on Calvary, how- 
ever, consisted not chiefly in the physical death of 
Christ. That was but its finite element. His 
physical death was but the demolition of "the 
temple of his body," that it might be reared again 
more gloriously on the third day. The astonished 
centurion apprehended not that secret, yet almighty 
cause which darkened the sun, rent the rocks, and 
convulsed the earth. 

But the viewless recess, in which were consum- 
mated the sufferings of the Prince of life in his 
ethereal essence, witnessed throes and spasms suf* 
ficient to have dissolved the material imiverse, had 
it not been upheld by the power of its agonized 
Creator. There, where the sword of the Lord of 
Hostar inflicted on God the Son " the chastisement 
of our peace," was the scene of that concentration 
and sublimation of imearthly agonies which Inspi- 
ration could but faintly intimate to our mental 

13 
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vision even by the vague, and shadowy, and appal- 
ling figure of the king of terrors. 

That the term death, when applied to represent 
the expiatory sufferings, was satisfied by the phys- 
ical expiration on Calvary, is a theory opposed to 
the letter and spirit of Scripture. There were 
sufferings behind the veil which shut out mortal 
vision, unseen and nameless. Those sufferings 
formed the true consummation of the mediatorial 
death of the Bible. Of that death of deaths, the 
visible extinction of life on Calvary was but the 
shadow. The physica,l expiration on Calvary was 
the death of the redeeming man. The expiatory 
sufferings of the redeeming God, included, too, 
under the awful name of the king of terrors, and 
constituting the infinite portion of the redeeming 
sacrifice, were viewless — unseen by mortals, per- 
haps seen only by the Sacred Three. The strong, 
yet seemingly unsatisfied desire of angels to look 
into them intimates that they were i^ot open, palpa- 
ble, and familiar to the angelic vision. 

There is a physical deaths ai^d there is a spir- 
itual death, sometimes called, in Scripture, the se- 
cond death. There is a death for mortals to die, 
and a death of which immortals are capable of 
dying. When Christ said, "If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death ;" and again, when 
he said, " And whosoever liveth, and believeth in 
me, shall never die," he did not mean to exempt 
from physical death him who believed in him and 
kept his saying. — John, viii. 51 ; xi. 26. He left 
physical death as he found it, the common inher- 
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itance of humanity. It was from spiritual death 
only that our Lord promised to protect those who 
yielded him their belief and their obedience. 
When Paul declared that Christ had "aboUshed 
death," he spoke only of the death of the redeemed 
soul. — 2 Timothy, i. 10. 

It was, then, to save us, not from physical, but 
from spiritual death ; not from the death of time, 
but from the death of eternity, that the second per- 
son of the Trinity, clothed in flesh, " laid down his 
life." All the redeemed of every nation, and 
cUme, and age, were, destined to the relentless 
grasp of this undying death. They owed it an 
amount which human arithmetic has not powers to 
compute. Payment to the uttermost farthing in 
the suflferings of the transgressors — sufferings as 
ceaseless as the flow of eternity — was to be ex- 
acted. Then appeared, as their Redeemer, the se- 
cond person of the glorious Trinity, clothed in the 
weeds of humanity. He came not to cancel or to 
mitigate their debts without rendering what the 
eternal Father might deem a full equivalent ; for 
that would have been to make infinite justice 
weakly break its sword. His mediatorial mission 
had for its object the substitution of his sufferings 
for theirs. For their spiritual death was inter- 
posed what the Bible calls his own death. His 
sufferings had the same awful name which would 
have attached to their sufferings. Nothing short 
of this infinite sacrifice could have satisfied the 
high and inflexible requisitions of infinite justice. 
The redeejning equivalent was death for death; 
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the death of the Grod for the undymg death of hb 
redeemed. 

This was what was meant by the Holy Ghost, 
speaking by the tongue of his rapt apostle, when 
he said ** that he-' (Jesus), " by the grace of God, 
should taste of death for every man." — Hebrews, 
iL 9. It was not the taste of physical death that 
was intended. Every man had drunk, or was to 
drink, of that bitter draught for himself. From 
the general doom pronounced on our first psprents 
and their descendants, ^' Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return," the flight of six thousand 
years has afforded but two exceptions. Of phys- 
ical death, the terrestrial son of Mary, from the 
laws of his human nature, must have tasted for 
himself in his own person, unless he had, like 
Enoch and Elijah, been miraculously translated. 
The redeeming death, then, to be tasted, was not 
physical death, but an equivalent for the undying 
death to which the redeemed themselves stood ex- 
posed. 

What composed the cup of suffering, in Scrip- 
ture denominated death, of which the eternal Son, 
clothed in flesh, tasted for every man, we know 
not distinctly, except that it was filled to its very 
brim with the wrath of almighty God against sin 
The human son of the Virgin could no more, at 
least within the brief space of mortal life, have 
drank this cup than he could have quaffed an ocean 
of liquid fire. But the second person of the Trin- 
ity, in the omnipotence of his might and the infini- 
tude of his pitying grace, drained it, as the sub- 
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stitute of sinners, to its very dregs. It was a real, 
not a fictitious or seeming draining of the cup 
of divine wrath by the redeeming Son. No won- 
der that, at the unimaginable agonies of its Cre- 
ator, the sun hid its face in darkness; that the 
rocks were rent asunder ; that the earth shook to 
its foundations ; that the repose of the dead was 
disturbed. This, doubtless, was the mystery of 
mysteries — ^new and *' strange" in the history of 
the universe — ^which riveted the holy curiosity of 
heaven — ^into which " the angels desired to look.'* 
— 1 Peter, 1. 12. 

13* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Second Chapter of Hebrews — ^Taster of Death — Captain of oup 
Salvation — Taker on him the Seed of Abraham — Term Death 
when afi&rmed of the Eternal Son more fully explained — Both 
Natures of Christ Tempted. 

As the prevalent theory claims for one of its 
strong-holds the second chapter of Hebrews, we 
propose to review, somewhat in detail, the leading 
truths of that important chapter, so far as they 
bear on the question at issue. Whether their bear- 
ing favours or impugns the prevalent theory, our 
impartial readers will judge for themselves. 

The second chapter of Hebrews contains the 
declaration, that the incarnate God tasted death for 
every man. Was the tasting of death the act of his 
mere humanity, or the concurrent act of both his 
united natures ? The question is vital to our dis- 
cussion. We suppose that this inspired chapter, 
while it shows that the manhood of Christ suffered 
and died, evinces also that his divinity participated 
in his suffering and death. It seems utterly to ex- 
clude the hypothesis that his divinity was shrouded 
in impassibility. The ninth verse reads thus; 
" But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honour ; that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man." The tenth 
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verse reads thus ; " For it became him for whom 
are all things and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through sufferings." 
The mighty Being represented as " Him for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things,'' is un- 
questionably the infinite Father. 

The Taster 6f death for every man, in the ninth 
verse, is, in the tenth verse, styled the Captain of 
our salvation. The Taster of death and the Cap- 
taiii of our salvation are, therefore, identically one 
and the same. Who, then, was the Captain of our 
salvation? Certainly the second person of the 
Trinity clothed in flesh. The human son of the 
Virgin was not the Captain ; he was but the subal- 
tern in the work of redemption. To suppose that 
the august personage of these passages tasted 
death in his human nature merely, and was the 
Captain of our salvation, not only in his human 
nature, but also in his divine, is a gratuitous as- 
sumption. The concurrence of both his natures 
was equally necessary in each of the departments. 
The assumption is worse than gratuitous ; it is a 
fatal blow to the simplicity, the directness, the in- 
genuousness, the harmony of these two sister 
verses of Sacred Writ. 

The Captain of our salvation was made "perfect 
through sufferings." The expressions last quoted 
were doubtless applied to the humanity of Christ. 
They were also applied to his divinity. As God, 
he was, indeed, infinitely perfect ere the worlds 
were formed. To perfect him, however, for his 
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new office of Mediator between God and man, it 
was, in the conclave of eternal wisdom, deemed 
fitting that the farther qualifications of incamati<Hi 
and sufiering should be superadded to the original 
infinitude of his perfections. Does any one cavil 
at the thought of making perfection more perfect ? 
Let the skeptic, then, look at the incarnation, that 
schoolmaster from heaven, of whom reasoning 
pride should silently learn to wonder and adore. 
Even finite intelligence can perceive the aptitude 
of sufiering, as well as of incarnation, to make per- 
fect the divine Captain of our salvation. It was 
the sufiering of the God which gave infinite value 
to his expiatory ofiering. It was by his own suf- 
fering that he best learned how to sympathize with 
sufiering humanity. It was by his divine sufiering 
that he taught the wondering hierarchies of heaven 
and the despairing princedoms of hell that he had 
become the Captain of our salvation, not in name 
only, but also in endurance ; that his sufiering and 
tasting of death were not figures of speech, but 
solemn realities. 

In the sixteenth verse, it is said of the Taster 
of death for every man, called, too, the Captain of 
our salvation, that " he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham." That the Taker on him of the seed of 
Abraham was the God, about to be made man, is 
beyond peradventure. He had been pre-existent ; 
he took on him the seed of Abraham of his own 
free choice. He might, had he so elected, have 
taken on him the nature of angels. While our op- 
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ponents will doubtless admit that it was the Grod 
who took on him the seed of Abraham, and that it 
was the God-man who became the Captain of our 
salvation, except in the article of suffering, they 
will steadfastly affirm that, in the article of suffer- 
ing and the tasting of death, the actor was not the 
Creator, but the creature. The intelligent reader 
cannot but perceive how subversive this theory is 
of the symmetry of tjj^ whole chapter. Nor must 
he undervalue this startling fact. Not only every 
chapter, but the entire volume of the Word of God, 
must needs be symmetrical. From its common 
and divine origin, each of its diversified parts must, 
of necessity, harmonize with the whole. Such are 
the laws of the material creations of God. Such, 
especially, must be the law of the moral creation, 
revealed in his own Holy Word, indited by his 
own Holy Spirit. No lawless comet wanders in 
that system of grace. The theory, then, which, to 
be sustained, must bring sacred texts into collision 
with each other, or with other sacred texts, cannot 
have come down from above. 

To evince more clearly the discrepancy infiised 
by the prevalent theory into the second chapter of 
Hebrews, let us, for a moment, review its three 
prominent truths, in the reverse order to that in 
which they are recorded. Its three prominent 
truths are the assumption of the seed of Abraham, 
the captainship of our salvation, and the suffering 
and tasting of death. In the assumption of the 
seed of Abraham, the God was the Actor. The 
man was passive ; he was only the recipient. It 
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was the incarnation of the God. The God " man- 
ifest in the flesh" became the Captain of our sal- 
vation ; and here manhood began to act its humble 
part — the part of a secondary planet to the central 
sun, round which it is revolved* To the captain- 
ship of our salvation, suffering and death, of ne- 
cessity, pertained. They were the chief purposes 
of the creation of the official character. It " be- 
hooved" the Captain of our^alvation to suffer. — 
Luke, xxiv. 46. To suffer and to die was the ob«p 
ject for which the living God became the incarnate 
Captain of our salvation. The Captain of our sal- 
vation was to suffer and die in all the elements 
which constitute his being. He was to suffer in 
both his natures. He was to die the death of a 
mortal ; he was to die the death of an immortaL 
If he did not suffer and die in all the elements 
which formed his united being and constituted his 
identity, then the Captain of our salvation was 
never mad« " perfect through sufferings." The 
central sun would not be extinguished, or moved 
from its sphere by the mere dissolution or derange- 
ment of its attendant planet. 

On the prevalent theory, the Bible was mistaken 
in its asseveration that the Captain of our salva- 
tion suffered. The Bible supposed that the light- 
ning of infinite wrath had pierced him through and 
through. The Bible was deceived ; it was but the 
rent of his outer garment. The Captain of our 
salvation, in the paramount and infinite element of 
his united being, passed scathless through the fiery 
deluge. It was only his subaltern, not himself. 
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who suffered and tasted of death. The divine 
Captain remained cased in impassibility. If this 
be true, then He, who is the most disinterested of 
beings, would not have arrogated, or permitted his 
inspired disciples to arrogate for himself, the hon- 
ours hard earned by the suffering and death of his 
devoted subaltern. In the scriptural proclama- 
tions of the struggles and triumphs of redeeming 
love, it would somewhere have been announced, 
or, at least, intimated, that it was the self-sacrificed 
subaltern alone who, by his suffering and death, 
paid the price of the world's redemption. 

The second chapter of Hebrews came from the 
pen of its inspired writer a blessed family of har- 
monious truths. By the touch of the prevalent 
theory, its beautiful symmetry is marred. Its sa- 
cred sisters are made to use sacred words with 
double import, having a seeming and covert ag- 
nification. This is not the ingenuous manner in 
which Divine Truth has been wont to deal with the 
children of men. In its application of the same, or 
the like terms, to the same identical subject, in the 
same holy chapter, it is a stranger to rniisleading 
duplicity of meaning. 

The fourteenth verse is as follows : " Foras- 
much, then, as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of 
the same ; that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil." 
He who, with " the children," himself likewise took 
part of flesh and blood, was the second person of 
the glorious Trinity. The human son of the Vir- 
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gin took not part of flesh and blood by voluntary 
agency. He wa9 the passive recipient. That the 
second person of the Trinity assumed not incarna- 
tion from any lack of capacity to sufier in his 
ethereal essence, if such had been his holy will, has 
already appeared. But it was deemed fitting in 
the conclave of the Godhead that its second glo- 
rious person should accomplish his expiatory sacri- 
fice, clothed in the fallen nature whose redemption 
he had assumed. Though he might have sufiered 
of his own firee voUtion without incarnation, yet he 
needed incarnation for sufiering in the peculiar 
mode devised by infinite wisdom. The early pre- 
diction that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent's head must have passed away unac- 
complished, unless the redeeming God had assumed 
the woman's nature. ^'Forasmuch, then, as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same." And ** a 
body" was prepared for the descending Deity. — 
Hebrews, x. 5. To the reasons which might have 
induced him to select the garb of humanity as his 
sufiering costume, we shall most reverentially re- 
turn in a subsequent chapter. 

It was ** through death" that the Son of God de- 
stroyed "him that had the power of death." 
What then was this conquering death, through which 
the " power of darkness" was subdued, and a world 
redeemed ? The inquiry touches the very core of 
our argument. It has more than once been the 
subject of allusion in the progress of this, and the 
preceding chapters; its paramount importance 
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geems to justify its expansion in the present 
connection. What then constituted the conquer- 
ing death thus announced by the great apostle 
as the very pivot of salvation ? Whitby, the dis- 
tinguished commentator, limits it to the corporeal 
sufferings of our Lord. That we may not be 
thought to libel this learned adherent of the prev- 
alent theory, we give his own words, recorded 
in his note to the thirty-eighth verse of the 
twenty-sixth chapter of St. Matthew. His con- 
cluding remarks on that passage are as fol- 
lows : — 

'<So that if we would speak according to the constant language 
of the Holy Ghost in Scriptare^ we must ascribe the work of our 
redemption to our Lord's suffering in the body for us ; in which it 
is certain that he could suffer nothing answerable unto the punish- 
ment of damned spirits, but only, gaye his life a ransom for many." 

Against such degradation of that atoning sacri- 
fice for which the Creator of the worlds left his 
celestial throne, we enter our respectful, yet sol- 
emn remonstrance. And in this remonstrance 
we are conscious that the general heart of Chris- 
tendom, if Jeft free from the shackles of theory, 
would join, as it were by acclamation. Nor was 
it mere physical decease which constituted the 
conquering death announced by the apostle. Suf- 
ferings from physical decease consist in the 
pangs attending the rupture between the dying 
body and its sister spirit Neither the agonies of 
his ethereal essence, nor the preternatural pains of 
his human soul, flowing directly from the hand of 
its heavenly Father, formed an integral part of 

14 
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Christ's physical death. Of that death the cross 
was the all-sufficient cause ; in their sure work, its 
wood and its irons needed no unearthly aid. Had 
Christ died a mere physical death, lus expiatory 
suffering would not have surpassed that of the pen- 
itent thief at his side. It was not the laying down 
of physical life, and that for three days only, which 
procured the salvation of the world. 

Of the great conquering death, the anguish of 
physical decease was only the covering pall. The 
life-giving death reigned vrithin. Into its compo- 
sition went, no doubt, the preternatural suffering 
of Christ's human soul : its efficacious, its absorb- 
ing, its infinite element was, however, the world- 
redeeming agony of his ethereal substance. It de- 
rived the name of death frpm no uninspired vocab- 
ulary. Human lore would have deemed incon- 
gruous the application of the name to those super- 
natural throes and spasms which filled to overflow- 
ing the undying spirituality, divine and human, of 
the incarnate God, but which formed not constitu^ 
ents in the process of his mere physical decease. 
And in the dictionaries of secular learning the 
name would have been held just as inapplicable to 
the unearthly pangs of his mortal soul, as to the 
ineffable agonies of his ethereal essence. 

But the Bible has imparted to the term death, a 
meaning unknown to the dictionaries of secular 
lore. In scriptural phraseology it often, indeed, de- 
notes physical decease ; perhaps oftener the undy- 
ing misery of the undestructible spirit. Physical 
death entered not Eden ; no inanimate and ccid 
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and decaying corse was seen in its bowers. Yet 
the denunciation, ** In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die," came to the ears of 
our primeval ancestor from the lips of immutable 
Truth. — Genesis, ii. 17. Nevertheless of 

" The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree," 

He " plucked," he " eat : 
Earth felt the wound and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gare signs of woe, 
That all was lost." 

Still physical death appeared not in the garden of 
the Lord. The culprit, though driven from para- 
dise, was allowed centuries of corporeal health af- 
ter the "mortal taste." Yet the prediction was 
surely accomplished on the very day of the trans- 
gression. The denunciation, then, must have con- 
templated, not physidSi death, but cessation of 
moral vitality. Simultaneously with the trans- 
gression, the offender became " dead in trespasses 
and sins." — Ephesians, ii. 1. 

This was the first announcement of death in the 
Sacred Oracles ; the last scriptural appearance of 
the name is in the eighth verse of the twenty-first 
chapter of Revelation. There it imports the " se- 
cond death," of which the ruined and deathless 
soul is doubtless to be the chief recipient. It de- 
notes the fearful consummation of that moral catas- 
trophe which had its inception when the sin-pois- 
oned souls of the primeval pair died in the terres- 
trial paradise. So that, upon its first and last oc- 
currence in Holy Writ, the name, instead of being 
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used in its secular import, had but a secondary re- 
ference to physical decease. And in the interme- 
diate pages of the Sacred Volume, the death of the 
deathless spirit, as well as physical death, is habit- 
ually included under the name of the king of ter- 
rors. 

In the vocabulary of the Bible death means 
penal suffering, corporeal and incorporeal, tem- 
poral and eternal. It is the appropriate scriptural 
name of penal suffering in all its infinite variety of 
modification. It shadows forth the penal suffering 
of lost souls, and, as we believe, of fallen angels. 
Once, in the history of the universe, has penal suf- 
fering devolved on spotless purity. To express 
the penal suffering borne by the Son of Grod, no 
new name was introduced into scriptural dicticm ; 
none could have been formed from the elements of 
human speech ; none would have been intelligible 
to " ears of flesh and blood." The ancient appel- 
lation of the king of terrors mysteriously expanded 
in its latent import for the tremendous exigency, 
was employed by Inspiration, dimly to intimate 
the whole penal suffering of the sinless Victim, cor- 
poreal and incorporeal, human and divine, vica- 
riously endured for the sins of the redeemed. 

It was in this majestic sense of the mighty term, 
that the apostle, overflowing with the Holy Ghost, 
declared that the great Captain of our salvation 
" through death destroyed him that had the power 
of death." This was indeed the conquering death 
of the Bible. This was the death of deaths, of 
which none but an incarnate God could die, com- 
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pounded of the natural dissolution wrought by the 
wood and nails of the cross, and especially o[ those 
spiritual sufferings unknown to physical decease, 
which the holy Substitute for sin sustained in his 
divine as well as human nature, from the outpour- 
ing of the terrible cup of almighty wrath. 

This development illustrates more forcibly the 
truth stated in. our last chapter, that the conquer- 
ing death of the Bible was not limited to the brief 
space of expiration between the two thieves. Con. 
sisting, as it did, of penal sufferings vicariously 
borne, it commenced with their commencement, 
and ended not until their termination. The re- 
deeming God began to die, in the scriptural sense 
of the term, when he left the right hand of his 
Father; for then began his penal sufferings. He 
continued dying until the close of the tragedy of 
redemption ; for then, and not till then, were ^' fin- 
ished" his penal sufferings. The brief death-struggle 
of mortals may occupy an hour or a day : the pro- 
tracted death-agonies of the redeeming God filled 
almost one-third of what earth calls a century; 
progressing in intenseness from the hour of his 
humiliation until their tremendous consummation 
on Calvary. 

That the length and breadth and height and 
depth of the conquering death were but dimly per- 
ceptible to carnal vision, was in strict accordance 
with the scriptural manifestations of the God re- 
vealed in flesh. Almost from the first to the last 
of his terrestrial humiliation, the self "emptied" 
Deity was closely veiled under the weeds of hu- 

14* 
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manity. The manger of Bethlehem disclosed bat 
the birth of an humble babe ; the cross of Calvary 
displayed but the expiration of an obscure and for- 
saken mortal. Yet nature could not always with- 
hold her significant indications of a present God. 
The moving star pointed to Divinity just bom into 
the flesh; the darkened sun, the rent rocks, the 
shuddering earth, fearfully betokened their suffer- 
ing, writhing, dying Creator. 

It was a merciful provision in the economy of 
redeeming grace that the great Deliverer, when 
descending to our world on his benign errand, 
should have concealed his ineffable glory under the 
mantle of manhood. Had he appeared as he ap- 
peared at Sinai, who on earth could have endured 
his presence ! Even Moses could not behold him 
face to face and Uve. Well was it for the oriental 
sages who came, heaven directed, to the manger — 
well was it for the apostolic band — ^well was it for 
the little children folded in the arms of the benig- 
nant Jesus — well was it for the beloved disciple 
leaning on the bosom of his Master — ^well was it 
for the mother of Bethlehem's babe when nursing 
the young Incarnate, or hovering around his cross 
for one last lingering look — that humanity had kindly 
interposed its protecting veil betwixt them and the 
consuming effulgence of their redeeming God. 

The lapt verse of the second chapter of He- 
brews reads thus : " For in that he himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, he is able to succour them 
that are tempted." This was doubtless applied to 
the man Christ Jesus. It was also applied to the 
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God Christ Jesus. That the whole incarnate Gtod 
wai3 for a moment ** tempted** to pause in his medi* 
atonal career by the near approach of his viewless, 
inexpressible, unimaginable sufferings, let the 
amazement, and agony, and bloody sweat, and 
piercing cries, and vehement supplications of 
Gethsemane bear witness. His peculiar aptitude, 
acquired from his own personal experience, to be-^ 
come the efficient and divine succourer of tempted 
suffering, in every place and in every age, has 
been tested by the lapse of eighteen centuries. 
Does any unbelieving Thomas doubt the infini- 
tude of this consoling truth ? Let him look back 
to the " tempted," yet triumphant martyrdoms of 
the early Church. Let him trace the modem foot- 
steps of the ** tempted," yet patient and enduring 
missionary of the cross, on the pestilential and 
burning sands of Africa's physical and moral de- 
sert. Let him strengthen his morbid faith by com- 
muning with the voices that come up from the 
islands of the farthest seas. 

It is objected that the Deity cannot be tempted ; 
and that, therefore, the temptations of Christ must 
be referred exclusively to his manhood. Proof 
that his divinity was tempted, is not necessary to 
the maintenance of our system. Temptation and 
suffering were subject to his own volition ; and the 
God might have elected to endure suffering, and yet 
not have submitted himself to temptation. We be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that Inspiration has applied 
temptation, as well as suffering, to both natures of 
Christ. 
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Temptation was predicated of Jehovah ages be- 
fore the holy incarnation. Take the following sam- 
ples from the Old Testament. ^ And Moses said 
unto them, why chide ye with me ? Wherefore do 
ye tempt the Lord ?" — ^Exodus, xviL 2. " And he 
called the name of the place Massah, and Meribah, 
because of the chiding of the children of Israel, and 
because they tempted the Lord." — ^Exodus, xvii. 7. 
^ Because all those m^i which have seen my glory 
and my miracles, which I did in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, have tempted me now these ten 
times." — ^Numbers, xiv. 22. " Ye shall not tempt 
the Lord your Grod, as ye tempted him in M assah." 
— ^Deuteronomy, vi. 16. ** And they tempted God 
in their heart." — ^Psalms, Ixxviii. 18. "Yet they 
tempted and provoked the Most High God."— 
Psalms, Ixxviii. 56. " When your fathers tempted 
me, proved me, and saw my work." — ^Psalms, 
xcv. 9. ** And tempted God in the desert" — ^Psalms, 
cvi. 14. " Yea, they that tempt Grod are even de- 
livered." — ^Malachi, iii. 15. 

The New Testament also distinctly predicates 
temptation of a person of the Gknlhead in passages 
where the name of Christ is not found. "How is 
it that ye have agreed together to tempt tte Spirit 
of the Lord." — ^Acts, v. 9. " Now therefore, why 
tempt ye Grod?" — ^Acts, xv. 10. "When your 
fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my works 
forty years." — Hebrews, iii. 9. So God is said to 
have tempted one of his most faithful servants. 
" And it came to pass after these things, that God 
did tempt Abraham." — Genesis, xxii. 1. 
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St. James did not intend to place himself in col- 
lision with his inspired brethren of the Old and 
New Testaments, when he declared, " Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God ; for 
God cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth 
he any man." — James, i. 13. The apostle, in the 
text and context has so qualified the terms here 
used to indicate temptation, as to impart to them a 
meaning different from that attached to terms 
nearly similar in the other scriptural passages to 
which we have just referred. In those other 
scriptural passages, temptation, in its application 
to the Deity, is synonymous with trial ; to tempt 
signifies to try ; to be tempted signifies to be tried. 
In the passage from St. James, the words indica- 
tive of temptation, qualified as they are by the in- 
spired writer himself, imply, not abortive, but 
overcoming trials; the terms "tempted" aud 
"tempteth" in the passage, mean successful en- 
ticements into sin. It is a self-evident truism that 
neither temptation, nor any of its derivatives, 
can, in this sense, be predicated of the omnipo- 
tent and holy God. He may be tried, as he was 
tried by the wayward Israelites ; he may try his 
children as he did the father of the faithful. But 
he cannot be beguiled into evil, neither beguileth 
he into evil any of his creatures. This solution, 
and this alone, brings the brother of our Lord 
into harmony with his inspired predecessors and 
cotemporaries. 

That we have explained the passage from St. 
James, as its inspired author intended it should be 
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understood, is manifest from the controlling influ- 
ence of the fourteenth and fifteenth verses of the 
same chapter. Nor do we stand alone in our ex- 
position. McKnight, the stedfast adherent of the 
prevalent theory, and one of the ablest of scrip- 
tural critics, thus paraphrased the passage : 

"Let no man who is drawn into sin by the things which be- 
fall him, saj, with the fklse teachers, Truly I am seduced by 
God. For God is incapable of being seduced by eyil ; and he 
does not seduce any one, either by an outward or inward influ- 
ence/' 

The temptations of Christ, unlike those indicated 
by St. James, were but abortive trials. Though 
he was " tempted," it was " yet without sin." — 
Hebrews, iv. 15. The trials of the man Christ 
Jesus were just as vain as the trials of the in- 
dwelling God. No element of his united being 
was ever touched by any incipient movement of 
forbidden desire. In the path of holiness, his hu- 
man nature faltered no more than did his divine. 
His temptations are applied by Inspiration to the 
whole undivided Messiah. Why should we seek 
to subtract his divinity ? If temptation was 
predicated of the infinite Spirit not revealed in 
flesh, why should it be withdrawn from the 
eternal Word made man and dwelling among 
us? There seems a peculiar fitness in the in- 
spired ascription of temptation to the incarnate 
Deity. The meek endursmce of trials formed 
a prominent constituent in his humiliation. His 
whole mournful sojourn on earth, from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, was distinguished by himself as the 
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time of his " temptations." — Luke, xxii. 28. Hu- 
man reason has no right to restrict to the man- 
hood of Christ the unlimited declarations of Scrip- 
ture, predicating temptation of his whole united 
being. His terrestrial pilgrimage was the hour 
of " the power of darkness.'' — Luke, xxii. 53. 
Who on earth can fathom that tremendous power, 
second only to the Omnipotent ? When its profane 
but abortive temptations are ascribed by Inspira- 
tion to the whole incarnate Deity, will reason 
boldly seek to confine them to his human nature, 
because she deems temptation not "fitting to 
God?" 

Take, for example, the memorable temptation 
of the desert. The arch-tempter had once un- 
furled the flag of defiance in the very capital of 
God's empire, challenging to combat Almightiness 
armed in the terrors of its wrath, surrounded by 
the faithful hierarchies of heaven. He failed ; he 
fell. It seems not " passing strange," that, made 
reckless by despair, exasperated to phrenzy by the 
near consummation of long-promised salvation to 
the hated " seed of the woman," he should have 
ventured to assail his great Conqueror, when he 
found him a solitary wanderer in the wilderness ol 
Judea, arrayed in the vestments of frail mortality 
He was conscious that he stood in the presence oi 
the Son of God. He virtually named him the Son 
of God. The Holy One admitted, at least by im- 
plication, the truth of the appellation. It was, 
then, the second that bears " record in heaven," 
seen and recognized beneath the weeds of the 
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lonely pilgrim, on whom, as well as on the redeem- 
ing man, the prince of darkness made his auda- 
cious assault 

If the effort to tempt the in-dwelling God ap- 
pears too bold and desperate even for the mad- 
dened fiend, no less so would seem his effort to 
tempt the chosen and guarded man in whom dwelt 
the never-sleeping Jehovah. Satan was a learned 
scholar ; in prophetic lore he was deeply skilled ; 
he had heard the song of the descended angels ; he 
had seen the moving star ; the voice so audible at 
Jordan's waves, recognizing the beloved and just 
baptized Son, was still ringing in the ears of the 
fallen archangel ; he could no more hope to sever 
the holy union developed in the manger cradle, 
than to rend asunder the Triple Throne. But the 
father of the wicked, Uke his children, was restless 
and reckless as " the troubled sea." 

If we pass onward in the mediatorial biography, 
we shall find that all the temptations of the High 
Priests, and of the Scribes, and of the Pharisees, 
and of the Sadducees, and of the Herodians, and 
of the lawyers, and of the throng without a name, 
had for their subject the whole united being of 
Him, who cast out trembling devils, cured by his 
touch all manner of diseases, restored vitality to 
the dead by the word of his power, and com- 
manded the obedience of the conscious elements. 
It was the whole imdivided and undivisible Christ 
of the Bible — ^it was he who thought it not robbery 
to claim oneness with the infinite Father — ^it was 
he who assumed the august appellation of the Old 
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Testament, I AM, — who meekly stooped, in the 
days of his humiliation, to the mocking trials of 
faithless men, urged onward by "the power of 
darkness."— Matthew, xvi. 1 ; xix. 3 ; ixii. 18, 35. 
Mark, viii. 11 ; x. 2 ; xiL 15. Luke, x. 25 ; xi. 16; 
XX. 23. John, viiL 6. 

Christ, in his humanity, "was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin." — He- 
brews, iY. 15. How he was tempted in his div- 
inity, if communicable to mortal apprehension. 
Scripture has not deemed fit to commimicate. Nor 
would the communication have been of seeming 
use. The fortitude of the tempted man was re- 
vealed, in its outlines, as a model for our imitation; 
we could not have aspired to imitate the ineffable 
endurance of the deeply tried God. That his di- 
vine and human temptations were dissimilar, in 
kind as well as in degree, may be inferred from a 
kindred dissimilarity in his divine and human suf- 
ferings. The body of the redeeming man was 
distorted and lacerated by the visible wood and 
irons of the cross ; the essence of the redeeming 
Deity was ][uerced by the viewless sword of the 
Lord of Hosts* 

The supposition that the Word made flesh 
passed untried through the ordeal of his humiliap 
tion, is opposed alike to the letter and whole spirit 
of the Bible. If the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment, "high and lifted up," was tempted by the 
wayward Israelites, how much more abounding 
and intense must have been the trials of the New 
Testament Jehovah, "emptied" and incarnate; 
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rejected and traduced by those he came to save ; 
betrayed by one of his chosen twelve, denied by 
another, and deserted by all ; mocked, scourged, 
spitted upon, crucified, — crucified between two 
thieves ! Nothing but the patience of a God could 
have vsrithheld the thunderbolts of the tempted 
God. 

That the footsteps of the mediatorial God are 
often apparent in the second chapter of Hebrews 
will not be denied by our opponents. But they 
v^rill aflirm that the footsteps of the mediatorial 
man appear still oftener ; and that, in the suflfering 
and dying scenes, the man is the sole actor. This 
is a just specimen of the cardinal fault of the pre- 
valent theory in its wiiole representation of the 
character of the Messiah. Ever and anon it pre- 
sents the God apart ; still oftener it presents the 
man apart. Its scenes are perpetually changing, 
sometimes in the twinkling of an eye, from the di- 
vinity to the manhood, and thence back again, as 
suddenly, from the manhood to the divinity. Not 
so the scriptural representation. In the grand 
drama of the New Testament, whose author is 
God, and whose theme is salvation, the divinity 
and the manhood of the Mediator act throughout 
in concert. They are one and indivisible ; sepa- 
rated, or capable of separation, in nothing. They 
are bom into the world together; together are 
they wrapped in the straw of the manger. They 
sufifer togethel*: together they die the scriptural 
death of expiation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Death of Eternal Son eontinned— Acts, ill 15: Ye "killed th 
Prince of life." 1 Corinthians, ii. 8: They "crucified the 
Lord of glory." John, z. 14, 15: "I am the good shepherd." 
"I lay down my life for the sheep" — ^The Lamh of the fifth 
chapter of Reyelation — ^John, iii. 16, 17; "For God so loyed 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son." " For God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn the world." Romans, 
Tiii. 32 : " He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
np for US all" — ^Father's love in death of Christ — Son's love- 
Self-denial of eternal Son^ 

There is a passage in Acts, and another in Co- 
rinthians, which are kindred passages with those 
upon which we have been commenting in the pre- 
ceding chapters. The passage in Acts stands 
thus : " But ye denied the Holy One, and the Just, 
and desired a murderer to be granted unto you ; 
and killed the Prince of life." — ^Acts, iii. 14, 15. 
The passage in Corinthians stands thus : " Which 
none of the princes of this world knew ; for had 
they known it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory." — 1 Corinthians, ii. 8. 

Who was the ** Prince of life," the " Lord of 
gloiy," of these passages ? Doubtless it was not 
the mere humanity of him of Nazareth. Beyond 
peradventure, he whom these passages denomi- 
nated the " Prince of life," the " Lord of glory," 
was the second person of the Trinity, arrayed in 
his vestment of flesh. We have, then, these addi- 
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tional declarations of the Holy Ghost, that the sec- 
ond person of the Trinity, thus arrayed, was cru- 
cified and killed. These declarations must have 
been accomplished in all the plenitude of their aw- 
ful truth. Would they have been accomplished 
by the crucifixion and death of the mere humanity 
of the Virgin's child ? A man is not perforated by 
the perforation of his vestment. That the ethereal 
essence of the second person of the Trinity was 
distorted by the wood, smd lacerated by the itons 
of the cross, no one will be wild enough to inti- 
mate ; but that his ethereal essence ^idured view- 
less sufferings denominated in Scripture death, in- 
flicted by the invisible sword of the Lord of Hosts, 
of which the visible dissolution of his terrestrial 
being on Calvary was but the representative, we 
cannot doubt, with the declarations of the Holy 
Ghost to that effect sounding in our ears. 

The Sacred Three have, " at sundry times and 
in divers manners," declared, without restriction 
or limitation, that their second glorious person, 
clothed in flesh, suffered and died for the salvation 
of the world. Man, for whose sake this miracle 
of grace was wrought, yields not his credence to 
these stupendous declarations but with qualifica- 
tions and exceptions, the creatures of his own rea- 
soning pride, lowering their sublime truths, as it 
were, from heaven down to earth. What is the 
cause of this strange phenomenon? It is caused 
by the sin of unbelief, that great moral ailment of 
our natures. This ailment lost us paradise. It 
withstood the personal miracles of the Son of God. 
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That celestial Physician could cure, by the word 
of his power or the touch of his hand, the physical 
maladies of man ; but to mitigate this moral mal- 
ady, he was obliged to lay down his most precious 
ife. And even in the soul renovated by his blood, 
the final victory of faith over the remnant of un- 
belief is its last triumph. The sin of skepticism is 
not peculiar to the scoffing infidel ; it is the evil 
spirit which haunts the path even of the pious 
Christian. It often obtrudes its ** miscreated front" 
into the closet, whither he has retired to commune 
with his Redeemer ; it sometimes pursues him to 
the very altar of his God. Regenerated man, 
while in this wilderness of temptation, is, alas ! but 
a believer in part. The time, however, is at hand 
when his feeble, trembling, hesitating faith will be 
swallowed up in glorious certainty. 

The following passage is specially relevant to 
the point in issue : '^ I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine." — ^John, 
X. 14. ** As the Father knoweth me, even so 
know I the Father : and I lay down my life for 
the sheep." — John, x. 15. The last verse will be 
considered first. The speaker, in this passage, was 
Christ When he said, ** As the Father knoweth 
me, even so know I the Father," he must, beyond 
doubt, have spoken of himself in his xmited na- 
tures, and with special reference to his Godhead. 
It was only the omniscient Son who could know 
the Father, even as the Father knew him. " Canst 
thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is as high 

15* 
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as heaven ; what canst thou do ? deeper than hell ; 
what canst thou know?" — ^Job, xL 7, 8. These 
sublime interrogatories were propounded to de- 
monstrate to feeble man his utter incapacity to 
explore and comprehend the mysterious and awful 
elem^its of the unsearchable G^od. The manhood 
of Christ had no greater capacity, physical or in- 
tellectual, than an ordinary man ; it had no infini- 
tude of comprehension ; it admitted its want of 
prescience. The mighty speaker, th^i, who thus 
claimed community of omniscience with the Fa- 
ther, must have been the fellow of the Father's 
everlasting reign. 

** And I lay down my life for the sheep.** The 
speaker had two lives, the human and the divine ; 
the drop and the ocean of vitality ; distinct, yet 
united. If his meaning was that *he would lay 
down the human drop, leaving the divine ocean 
untouched, then must he have made a sudden, ab- 
rupt, and strange transition, in one brief sentence, 
from the altitude of his united natures, where the 
sentence began, down to his mere exclusive hu- 
manity. There is nothing on the face of the pas- 
sage to intimate that such sudden descent was in- 
tended. Such abrupt transition is not required or 
indicated by anything in the context. In a verse 
shortly succeeding, in the same chapter, are found 
the memorable words, " I and my Father are one.** 
— John, X. 30. The terms used by Christ, in the 
passage under review, were unlimited and illimit- 
able. They import the laying down of both his 
jves. They are not satisfied with anything short 
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of the totality. To compress them within a small 
fractional part of that stupendous whole; is to 
straiten, and distort, and maim the terms. Why 
will reasoning man gratuitously crucify the Uving, 
palpable, speaking words of the crucified God? 
Because, as the needle is true to the pole, so does 
unbending man implicitly follow the guidance of 
that hypothesis which he has adopted for his polar 
star, " God is impassible." Yet has it been shown 
that this assumed polar star, though it has himg for 
centuries on the skirts of the horizon, is but an ex- 

■ 

halation of the earth. 

He who laid down his " life for the sheep" des- 
ignated himself by the name of the good shepherd. 
" I am the good shepherd." To whom was this 
endearing name applied ? Not to the human son 
of Mary, but to the " Lord of glory." The human 
son of the Virgin was but the mansion of the good 
shepherd — ^the temple consecrated by the indwell- 
ing God. As, then, a man dieth not because his 
mansion is consumed ; as the God is not destroyea 
by the destruction of the temple, so the life of the 
good shepherd would not have been laid down by 
the dissolution of his tabernacle of clay, according 
to the mighty meaning of the august speaker. His 
declarations, which so astonished the heavens, could 
have been satisfied only by laying down the divine 
life of the second person of the Trinity, in the 
scriptural import of the stupendous terms, as well 
as the Ufe of the associated man. 

Christ did not leave the meaning of«the term 
** Ufe," as applicable to himself, to be inferred by 
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maaoning prooeM* Five ciMipteirs bef<»re that iipo» 
<^hich we are ccnnmientmg, iie expKdtly fixeid lis 
significatioii by his own pamuaiioufit adtiiority. 
^For as the Fath^ hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have Ufe in himself.'' — ^John, 
V. 26. The Father's own vitality was imparted to 
the Son. His wacr the life which came down from 
heaven. It was the Ufe that had breathed vitality 
into created intelUgences. When Christ, therefore, 
announced the laying down his life, he meant not 
merely the human drop. He included the divine 
ocean of being. 

According to Christ's own explication of the 
term life, when applied to himself, the life of the 
incarnate Son was as the life of the Father. This 
authoritative expUcation of the term, when so ap- 
plied, became a governing jprecedent for all future 
cases. Christ, then, in using the same term, with 
the same application to himself, five chapters after- 
ward, intended, doubtless, to abide by his own ex- 
plication and precedent Hence we justly infi^, 
that when he declared, ** and I lay down my life 
for the sheep," he meant that the life which he was 
about to lay down was as the life of the infinite 
Father. It was the life, the whole united life of 
the incarnate Grod. The advocates of the preva- 
lent theory cannot escape this conclusion, unless 
they are prepared to allege that the Son of God 
applied the term life to himself in one sense in the 
fifth chapter of John, and in a totally difierent 
sense in*the tenth chapter of the same evangelist. 
But such discrepancy of meaning, in the use of a 
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term solemnly defined by himself, and declarative 
of his own vitality, could scarcely have proceeded 
from the lips of the incarnate Word ; at least, such 
discrepancy is not to be inferred without some 
scriptural intimation of its existence. No such inti- 
mation is to be found in the VcJume of Inspira- 
tion. 

The incarnate God laid down his ethereal life, 
not, indeed, by its cessation even for a moment, 
but by sustaining, in his divine essence, the expia- 
tory agonies substituted for the spiritual or seccmd 
death that awaited the redeemed. The expiatory 
agonies assumed, therefore, the awful name of tho 
penalty for which they were substituted. Inspira- 
tion aptly termed those sufferings death. The ap- 
pellation commends itself to the children of men 
by its manifest appropriateness. 

In the passage concerning the coming hnmolar 
tion of the Shepherd God, the pronouns ^ L" and 
^my" hold conspicuous places. The personal pro- 
noun *' I " is thrice repeated to denote the second 
person of the Trinity, clothed in flesh. ** I am the 
good shepherd." "As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father, and I lay down my 
life for the sheep." Mark well the mighty terms, 
" my life." Thus applied, the little pronoun " my" 
acquired a meaning high as heaven and vast as the 
universe. It gave such exaltation to its adjunct 
noun as to grasp the life which '' inhabiteth eter- 
nity." No person is wont to employ the name of 
a whole to denote one of its minute parts. Should 
a historian, or geographer apply the peculiar name 
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of a continent to designate its smallest kingdom, he 
would speak in language unintelligible and mis- 
leading. The terms " my life," according to their 
obvious and plain import, intended the vtrhole united 
Ufe of the divine speaker. If he meant merely the 
little spai^ of his mortal vitality, he must, in this 
case, have departed from that simplicity and per- 
spicuity which formed so distinguishing a charac- 
teristic of him who spake as never man spake. To 
narrow down the terms to the mere mortal Ufe of 
Mary's son would be imparting to this stupendous 
passage — we speak it with reverence — ^an illusory 
meaning. It would make the passage, though in- 
finite in seeming and profession, finite only in its 
real purpose ; finite only in its fulfilment. 

The Lamb of the fifth chapter of Revelation 
was certainly Christ That Lamb had been slain. 
That glorious Lamb of God had two natures, the 
human and the divine. And had he, indeed, been 
slain but in one of them, and that, too, his inferior 
nature ? The scene of this sublime chapter was 
laid in the celestial court. The Lamb, having just 
taken from the right hand of him who sat upon the 
throne the sealed book, had opened its seals, when 
straightway there ascended a " new song" of praise 
and thanksgiving, perhaps louder and more heartfelt 
than even heaven had been wont to hear, begin- 
ning around the throne of the Highest, and echoed 
back by " every creature which is in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth !" For whom did this 
unwonted shout ascend ? It was raised to the glory 
of the Lamb? And why? Because he had been 
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slain for the redemption of the saints. That was 
the reason specially assigned. And would the mere 
slaying of his human nature, the mere extinction 
of his mortal life, have been thus assigned by the 
hierarchies of heaven as a special reason for raising 
higher than, perhaps, it had ever been raised be- 
fore, the pealing anthem of the universe ! — ^Revela- 
tion, V. 7-14. 

Christ, while on earth, said, " For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved." — John, iiL 
16, 17. And the Holy Spirit, by the Ups of one 
of his inspired apostles, says still more expres- 
sively, " He" (meaning God) " that spared not his 
own Son, but dehvered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all things ?" — 
Romans, viii. 32. 

. That the Being designated in these passages by 
the name of God was the first person of the Trin- 
ity will not be questioned. " And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Fa- 
ther."— John, i. 14. Who was " the only-begotten 
of the Father," "sent" "into the world," and 
" spared not," styled, in one of the passages form- 
ing the last paragraph, God's " own Son," by way 
of distinction and pre-eminence, and in the other 
" his only-begotten Son ?" Clearly, he was not the 
human son of the Virgin. Mary's human offspring 
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was not the *^ only-begotten Son" of the miinite 
Father. Nor did the infinite Father beget him. 
The conception of the Virgin was by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. — Luke, i. 85. 

In the thirteenth verse of the same third chap- 
ter of John, it is declared that the Son of the Fa- 
ther, there called the Son of man, ^ came down 
from heaven.** And in one of the transcribed 
passages, it is stated, as we have seen, that he was 
** sen^ ** into the world.'* But the human son of 
the Virgin never ** came down from heaven,** at 
least before his ascension. Nor was he ^sent** 
^into the world.** It was in the worid that he 
was created. It was in the manger of Bethlehem 
that he first came into being. He had no antece- 
dent existence. 

It is demonstrated, then, that God's ** own Son,** 
his ** only-begotten Son," his Son who ** came down 
from heaven,** his Son ♦^sent** ♦^into the world,** 
and '' spared not,** was none other than the second 
person of the Trinity. It was not tHe mortal pro- 
geny of Mary — earth-bom and earth-composed in 
the elements of his humanity — ^that farmed the 
glowing theme of the Holy Ghost in these stupen- 
dous passages. He spoke of his fellow Grod as 
the unspared Son of the Father. The unspared 
Son was he by whom the Father created the 
worids, the hierarchies of heaven, the dwellers 
upon earth. The unspared Son was the Son who 
had sat at his Father^s right hand, and shared in 
his councils from the earliest eternity. 

Fpr what purpose did the infinite Father send 
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into the world " his own,** ** his only-begotten 
Son ?" It was not that he might exjdore this re- 
mote province of his Father's boundless empire. 
It was not that he might make a jdeasant sojourn 
on this goodly earth. The Son of God was sent 
into the world to suffer. Suffering was the object, 
the great object of his mission. He came, not to 
impart dignity and value to the human sufferings 
of his earthly associate, but to suffer himself; to 
suffer, not by proxy or substitute, but in his own 
divine person. Infinite wisdom, indeed, thought it 
best that he should suffer in the fallen nature he 
came to redeem. But that was only the garb in 
which he appeared. His manhood was but the ad- 
junct ; his divinity was the principal. He came 
to suffer, not in his adjunct nature only, but also in 
his principal nature. He came to make, not a 
seeming and illusory, but a real atcmement for the 
sins of man. That venerated common law, which 
our fathers brought from our fatherland with their 
language, their liberties, and their religion, is en- 
cumbered with many fictions, which, for the sup- 
posed furtherance of justice, it regards as truths. 
The divine law deals not in fiction. In its admin- 
istration of universal justice, in its penal code, in 
its punishment of incorrigible sinners, in its pardons 
to the penitent, all is reality. Its celestial city fot 
the abode of the blessed is no fiction. Its great 
and everla3ting prison-house is no fiction. In the 
passion of Christ there was nothing of fiction. 

The passage transcribed from Rcmians contains 
terms not surpassed in awful import by any words 

16 
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written in any of die tongues of earth. Grod 
'^ spared not his own Son!" The infinite Father 
^^ spared nof his own infinite Son ! We have seen 
that the unspared victim was the sec(»id person 
of the Trinity. One of the Sacred Three would 
not have termed his kindred God the unspared of 
the Father, had he carried along with him his di- 
vine beatitude, in all its infinite perfection, from 
the throne of heaven to the manger of Bethlehem, 
and firom the manger of Bethlehem to the tomb of 
Joseph. Had the throes and spasms by which 
salvation was earned, touched not the ethereal es- 
sence of the incarnate Gkxi ; had his divinity con- 
tinued as blissfiil on earth as it had ever been in 
heaven; had the expiatory agcmies devolved ex- 
clusively on his terrestrial adjunct, the uncreated, 
the eternal Son would have been the spared, and 
not the unspared of his Father. It would have 
been only the human son of Mary whom the in- 
finite Father "spared not." Yet the declaration 
that the devoted victim was "spared not," ren- 
dered, by the very simplicity of its terms, lucid as 
the sunbeam, is applied by the Holy Ghost directly 
to the Father's " own Son ;" and, by necessary in- 
ference, to his "only-begotten Son;" to his Son 
" who came down from heaven ;" to his Son who 
was " sent" " into the world." 

It was when the infinite Father inflicted on the 
divine spirit of " his own," " his only-begotten 
Son," made a voluntary curse for those hcc^^ame 
to save, "the fierceness and wrath of almighty 
God," that the tremendous, declaration of the Holy 
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Ghost was accomplished. The Father "spared 
not his own Son." True, that Son had been the 
fellow of his everlasting reign, with whom he had 
taken "sweet counsel" ere time was known, yet 
the Father spared him not. True, the paternal 
heart yearned with throes, to which the silent, 
though deep emotions of the faithful Abraham 
were but as the finite to the infinite, yet the Father 
"spared not his own Son." True, the angelic 
hosts, if permitted to behold the appalling specta- 
cle, must have cast their dismayed, their depreca- 
tory, their beseeching eyes now on the descending 
arm, now on the stem, though still benignant face 
of the Ancient of Days, yet the infinite Father 
spared not his own infinite Son. True, the uncom- 
plaining, the submissive, the unoffending Son, 
" brought as a lamb to the slaughter," presented, in 
his own meek and gentle form, an appeal to paren- 
tal sympathy, almost enough to make even divine 
justice "break its sword," yet the Father spared him 
not. This was indeed the magnanimity of a God ! 
This " became Him for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things !" It became the First who 
bears "record in heaven;" it became the august 
Ancient of Days ; it became the infinite Father. 
This was the sublime mode, devised in the con- 
clave of the Godhead, for "bringing many sons 
unto glory." — Hebrews, ii. 10. The sacrifice was 
not delusive ; the Holy Trinity never delude. It 
was an awful reality, not an Oriental metaphor. 

The prevailing theory, that Christ suffered only 
in his humanity, must sink, as the stone sinks in the 
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deep, under the overwhelming weight of the paa- 
jjage from Romans, unless its advocates can, by 
their interpretation, so amend that part of Holy 
Writ as to make it read thus : God spared not the 
human nature of his own Son I But at such an in- 
terpolation of the Word of God the devout advo- 
cates of the prevalent theory would themselves 
stand appalled. 

♦* God commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us/' — 
Romans, v. 8. The ** God** of this passage was 
the eternal Father ; it is ** his love'* displayed in the 
death of Christ, that is here commended to us. 
♦* God is love." The love of God is proclaimed by 
the visible creation ; it glows in the sim ; it twin- 
kles in every star ; it is seen in ** the green of the 
earth, and the blue of the skies ;" it is heard in the 
song of the groves, and in the harmony of the 
heavens. But in the death of Christ, its dispersed 
and variegated rays are converged into one concen- 
trated, luminous, melting point. The miracle of 
the Father^s love displayed in the redeeming sacri- 
fice, indeed ^'passeth knowledge." We can but 
study it, " as through a glass darkljr" in the scrip- 
tural picture of that original, unique and incommu- 
nicable scene, the most magnificent, terrible, pa- 
thetic, and awfiilly mysterious that eternity has 
witnessed, where God the Father, the very person- 
ification of mercy, for our guilty sakes, " spared 
not" his own, his only-begotten, his well-beloved 
Son. 

Over the love of God manifested in the death of 
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compounded of the vapors of earth. The bewil- 
dered eye now looks in vain for that prodigy of 
grace comm^ided by the eternal Father as the 
masterpiece of his own infinite beneficence. The 
human son of the Virghi is made the only real vic- 
tim for the sacrificial altar, while God's own Son is 
depicted as passing through the ordeal scathless, 
ever overflowing with the beatitude of his Fa- 
ther's right hand, impassive to all the throes and 
spasms, the sighs and groans, of his terrestrial, sin- 
less, yet sin-bearing associate. From the scene of 
Clmst's death, the prevalent theory has thus ban- 
ished those afiftounding testimonials of the love of 
the infinite Father, which form so glowing a theme 
of the Sacred Volume ! The scriptural immola- 
tion of God's ovni ethereal Son by the paternal 
arm sinks, in the theory, to the immolation of the 
human son of Mary I 

*^ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends." — John, xv. 13. 
The speaker in this passage was the second person 
of the Trinity clothed in humanity ; his theme was 
the stupendous atonement by which he achieved 
the friendship and salvation of his enemies. To 
die for a friend is the acme of human love ; to die 
for a foe, is beyond the aspiration of mortal mag- 
nanimity ; the thought beloijgs to infinitude ; it 
could have been conceived a(id executed only by 
a God ; it was the mightiest movement of that un- 
created Word, who spake, and material worlds 
sprung into bemg, and who breathed into the spir- 
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its of heaven their vitality, and holiness, and bles- 
sedness. The text constituting the subject of the 
last preceding comment, and that now under re- 
view, are sister passages ; the former pointing to 
the love of the infinite Father, the latter to that of 
the infinite Son, displayed in the miracle of redemp- 
tion. The Parent of the universe so loved our 
fallen race that, for their salvation, he awakened 
the sword of divine justice to smite his Other Self; 
his Other Self, moved by pity known only in the 
pavilion of the Godhead, freely bared his filial 
heart to the descending stroke, which naught but 
Omnipotence could have endured. 

It was by laying down his life for them that the 
eternal Word converted his perishing enemies into 
redeemed friends. His descent from the right 
hand of the Father, and his holy incarnation 
would not have saved a soul. Had the cup passed 
from him, in accordance with his fervent but 
quickly revoked supplication at Gethsemane, re- 
demption must have lost its glorious consumma- 
tion. It was the last act in the tragedy of salva- 
tion which gave it its atoning efficacy. To that 
concluding act, the descent and incarnation of the 
second person of the Trinity, were, in all their 
wonders, but preparatory scenes. It was his penal 
suifering, vicariously borne, and termed death in 
the vocabulary of the Bible, that saved the world. 

It is true that the vicarious death of expiation, 
in the more comprehensive sense of the term, in- 
cludes the whole process of salvation from its in- 
ception in heaven to its consummation on the cross. 
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Nevertheless, in its primary sense, the term be^ 
longs more appropriately to the closing scene of 
the mighty drama. When viewed, however, 
through the microscopic glasses of the prevalent 
theory, the mental vision in vain searches in that 
closing scene for those demonstrations of the love 
of the eternal Son, which the Volume of Inspira- 
tion has taught it to expect. The theory abstracts 
from the dying agonies, the heaven-descended 
Martyr, and devolves them on the terrestrial victim 
alone. It may still point to the descent and incar- 
nation of the uncreated Word as proofs of his 
love to the children of men, but it turns into a 
figure of speech his laying down his life for sin- 
ners, though that stupendous and closing act is re- 
presented in Scripture as the crowning prodigy of 
his grace. In, its display of ineflFable and infinite 
love by the Son of God, the redeeming death of 
the theory, and the redeeming death of the Bi- 
ble, are dissevered from each other as far as the 
distance from the footstool of God to his throne. 
What gave its transcendent sublimity as well as 
its all-prevalent efficacy to the redeeming death of 
the Bible is the soul-thrilling, the heaven-amazing 
truth that it was con9ecrated and ennobled by the 
agonies of a God. 

"For even Christ pleased not himself" — Rom. 
XV. 3. " For ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich." — 2 Corinthians, viii. 9. He who 
was thus rich and became poor for the salvation of 
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the world, was not the mortal son of the Virgin, but 
the second person in the Trinity. Mary's human 
son was not rich before he became poor ; he was 
bom in want, his existence had its inception in the 
most abject poverty. It was the Proprietor of the 
universe who made his voluntary transit from 
wealth to penury. He who passed through this 
most wondrous change, was the same personifica- 
tion of pitjdng and almighty grace, " who being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but emptied himself and took upon 
him the form of a servant.** — Philippians, ii. 6, 7. 

The self-denial of the second person of the 
Trinity is one of the most prominent and affecting 
truths of our holy religion. Self-denial is the vol- 
untary sacrifice of one's own happiness for the 
happiness of others. Without some sacrifice of 
personal felicity, the virtue of self-denial cannot be 
developed. Where but in suffering was the self- 
denial of the second person of the Trinity ? What 
privation did he undergo, if the sackcloth of incar- 
nation was just as conducive to his blessedness as 
the robe of glory he had worn in heaven ? What 
proofs of divine self-denial did Gethsemane or Cal- 
vary display, if the redeeming God carried with 
him into the garden and to the cross all the fulness 
of the bliss of his Father's right hand ? 

Royalty has sometimes, of its own choice, abdi- 
cated the throne for the humble cottage ; but when 
it transferred to the cottage the undiminished feli- 
city of the throne, to what self-denial could royalty 
have laid claim ? It had parted, indeed, with 
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** the pride, pomp and circumstance" of sovereignty 
— ^but without the loss of its felicity, it had in re- 
ality lost nothing. Even the stupendous transition 
of the eternal Word from " the form of God" to 
•*the form of a servant" was, if it touched not his 
indwelling beatitude, but a modification of his 
outward state. Infinite happiness remained still 
infinitely happy ; and had, therefore, sustained no 
real privation. The prevalent theory would thus 
transmute into metaphor the scriptural passages af- 
firming the sublime self-denial of the second person 
of the Trinity. 
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CHAPTER Xllt. 

Dismay and Perturbation of Christ before and daring last Pas- 
sion — His Apprehensions and Conduct contrasted with Human 
Martyrs, and Persons not Martyrs — ^Phenomenon not explica- 
ble on Supposition that Humanity alone suffered — Reasons 
commonly assigned for his Dismay and Perturbation, and Fal- 
lacy of such Reasons. 

The dismay with which Christ beheld his coming 
sufferings, and the perturbation which their en- 
durance caused him, can be explained only on the 
supposition that the sufferings were not confined to 
his human nature. Had the primitive Christian 
martyrs exhibited the same dismay and perturba- 
tion at the approach of death, one of the chief ar- 
guments in favour of the truth of our holy religion 
would have been lost to the world. The patience, 
fortitude, and triumph with which they met and 
endured the excruciating agonies of martyrdom 
ranked high among the miracles by which early 
Christianity was propagated. ** See how a Chris- 
tian can die !" is an appeal to infidelity not of 
modem origin. Its thrilling effect was well known 
and felt in the early Church. The triumphant 
death of the first martyrs was among the most 
eloquent of the addresses ever made by Christianity 
to the pagan world. It was a miracle, perhaps, 
more touching to the heart than the healing of the 
sick or the raising of the dead. 
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The corporeal sufierings of many of the early 
martyrs were, doubtless, greater than the corpo- 
real sufferings of their Master. His was the case, 
so far as the body was concerned, of simple cru- 
cifixion. They were stoned to death with stones ; 
they were consumed by slow fires ; their flesh was 
torn off with red hot pincers ; they were sawed 
asunder with saws ; they were drawn to pieces by 
wild beasts ; the cross was, indeed, often the instru- 
ment of their death, but to them was not allowed 
the comparative repose of simple crucifixion. Its 
abhorrence of the rising and hated sect of the 
Nazarenes had sharpened the devices of heathen 
cruelty ; new discoveries were made in the art of 
tormenting ; new and more agonizing positions of 
the suffering body were contrived ; the process of 
torture was rendered more slow, and the wel- 
comed approach of death more lingering. To all 
this variety of agonies, the timid frailty of woman, 
as well as the bolder hardihood of man, was al- 
most daily subjected. But nothing could disturb 
the patience, the fortitude, the serenity of the 
primitive martyrs. Whether belonging to the 
more robust or the more tender sex, they yielded 
not for a moment to the recoilings or misgivings 
of human frailty ; they rejoiced in the midst of 
their dying spasms, and their last faltering accents 
whispered joy. 

The difference, between these martyrs and their 
Master in meeting and enduring the agonies of a 
violent death is an historic fact not to be passed 
over imnoticed. It is not a point of literary curi- 
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osity alcMie ; it deeply concerns our faith. It in- 
dicates that his suffering must have differed from 
theirs, not only in its degree, but in its very ele- 
menU Contrast, for instance, the death of Stephen 
with that of his Lord ; look at the face of the for- 
mer, shining *' as it had been the face of an angel," 
and then turn your melting eye to the ^ marred 
visage*' of the latter ; listen to the joyous excla- 
mation of the finite martyr, when he saw through 
the opening heavens the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of the Highest ; and 
then lend your sympathizing ear to the wailing of 
Him who hung on the cross, and belief will ripen 
into conviction that, while the sufferer whose 
clothes were laid down at the feet of Saul sus- 
tained the pains of a man, the Sufferer on Calvary 
endured pangs pertaining only ta infinitude. 

In farther proof of the correctness of this con- 
clusion, let us direct our attention to the enthusias- 
tic exclamations of this same Saul, baptized of the 
Holy Ghost by the name of Paul, when nearly ap- 
proaching his own martyrdom. "For," says he, 
^ I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day." — 2 Timothy, 
iv. 6 — 8. And with these eloquent bursts of ex- 
ulting faith pealing in our ears, let our souls kneel 
down beside our {NX^strate Lord, on the cold, hard 
earth of Gethsemane, and become the astounded 
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auditors of his [uteous cry, " O, my Father^ if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from ma." — ^Matthew, 
xxvi. 39. 

Even without the sustaining power of religion, 
the resolved mind has often met and endured, 
without dismay, the utmost suffering of which hu- 
manity can be made the heir. The Roman Reg- 
ulus returned of his own free choice to Carthage, 
though he well knew that, to the violent death 
which awaited him there, Punic cruelty and Punic 
cunning would superadd the severest tortures that 
history had ever suggested or fiction shadowed 
forth. And when the Africans had cut off his eye- 
lids, and exposed his naked and lacerated eyes to 
their scorchiug sands and burning sun until th^ir 
patience was exhausted; when they had rolled 
about his naked person in a barrel filled with sharp 
spikes, pointed inward, to pierce and tear his quiv- 
ering flesh, until tardy death came at last to his re- 
hef, they could no more disturb the fortitude of the 
hero than they could have shaken Atlas from its 
everlasting base. Yet was Regulus but a heathen 
patriot. Nor is the Western Indian chief, tied by 
his captors to a tree in his native forests, and en- 
compassed round with dry materials, just lighted 
by the fires which are to consume him, less firm 
and immoveable. The taunts of his tormentors 
and the searching flames are alike impotent to dis- 
turb his serenity. Not a groan is uttered ; not a 
sigh is breathed. The last, the only sound that 
escapes him is his shout of triumph. 

The dismay with which the Son of God aiijtici- 

11 
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pated his sufferings, and the perturbation which 
their endurance caused him, have been, ifor more 
than eighteen centuries, the wonder of Christen- 
dom. On this phenomenon the eyes of all behold- 
ers have been riveted by their own spontaneous 
and irrepressible reflections. For where is the 
man to be found with "soul so dead" that, with the 
fbll assurance of the "joy set before,'* and the in- 
fluences sustaining the man Christ Jesus — an as- 
surance made doubly sure by successive miracles, 
by audible and repeated voices from heaven, by 
the upholding consciousness of in-dwelling Omnip- 
otence — ^would not himself willingly endure all the 
human suffering of which the incarnate God could 
have been the recipient ? Even for the bawble of 
an earthly crown, what privations, what toils, what 
scorching sands, what snow-capped heights, what 
"most disastrous chances," what "hair-breadth 
'scapes in the imminent, deadly breach," have not 
been joyously encountered ! Compared, then, with 
a celestiial diadem, a rank above the cherubim and 
the seraphim, a seat at the right hand of the High- 
est, made sure and everlasting by the guarantee of 
the Godhead, how slight and evanescent would 
seem all the ills that, in the brief span of a single 
life, could be poured into the cup of humanity, 
even if unceasingly filled to overflowing ! 

But one solution can be given of the strange 
phenomenon of Christ's dismay and perturbation. 
His sufferings were not the mere sufferings of hu- 
manity. They must have had their chief seat 
within the hitherto unapproachable pavilicm of his 
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divinity. The brightest intellects, deeply schooled 
in the science of logic, and armed with the trea- 
sures of profane and sacred lore, have laboured for 
centuries to explain the mysterious indications on 
principles familiar to human nature. They have 
utterly failed ; and the failure is a farther confirm- 
ation of the justness of our supposition, that the 
sufferings of Christ penetrated the sanctuary of his 
divine nature. A brief review of the causes to 
which human ingenuity has attributed the dismay 
and perturbation of the incarnate God, will best 
evince their utter insufficiency to produce the stu- 
pendous effects attributed to them. 

First. The advocates of the prevalent theory 
have assigned, as one cause of his dismay and per- 
tubation, the new and more vivid views of the de- 
formity of sin suddenly impressed on him at the 
time of his last passion ; representing that the al- 
mighty arm then lifted the covering pall from the 
hitherto disguised features of moral evil and pre- 
sented them in all their native hideousness. This 
suggestion is sustained by the high authority of 
Bishop Burnett. Doctor South, a preacher of the 
EngUsh church in the reign of Charles 11. , justly 
distinguished for his piety, learning, and eloquence, 
speaks of Christ's last passion in the foUowmg 
terms. He says : 

^ What tLougbt can reach or tongue express what our Sayionr 
then felt within his own breast ! The image of all the sins of 
the world, for which he was to suffer, then appeared clear, and 
liyely, and express to his mind. All the yile and horrid circum- 
stances of them stood (as it were) particularly ranged before his 
eyes, in all their dismal colours. He saw how much the honour 
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of the great Grod was abused by them, and how many miUlons of 
poor souls they must ineTitably have cast under the pressure of 
a wrath infinite and intolerable, should he not have turned the 
blow upon himself, the horror of whieh then filled and amazed 
his Tast apprehensiye soul; and those i^prehensions oould not 
but affect his tender heart, then brimfUi of the highest zeal for 
God's glory and the most relenting compassion for the souls of 
men, till it fermented and boiled oyer with transport and agony, 
and eren forced its way through all his body in those strai^ 
ebullitionB of blood not to be paralleled by the sufferings of any 
person recorded in any history whatsoeTor.''^ 

We might dismiss this assigned cause of Christ's 
dismay and perturbation with the passing remark, 
that it is nowhere intimated in the Bible ; but other 
materials for its refutation, ample and conclusive, 
are at hand. The God Christ Jesus, before he left 
his heavenly home, had been fully conscious of the 
heinousness of sin. He was the being sinned 
against. He had come down from heaven to offer 
himself a sacrifice for sin. His omniscience could 
learn nothing new on earth of its frightful nature. 
The man Christ Jesus had been early taught the 
heinousness of sin by his own holy reflections. 
He had learned it from the audible discourses and 
the secret monitions of the indwelling God. And 
if he saw its heinousness more clearly at the time 
of his last passion, he must then also have felt 
more strongly the necessity of that atonement of 
which his humanity was the vehicle, to rescue from 
the pollution and penalty of sin the host of the re- 
deemed. It is the extremity of his country's dan- 
ger, forcibly presented to the mental vision of the 

* South's Sermons, ¥oL iii pp. 348, 349. 
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patriot, that best sustains his exulting resolution to 
die in its behalf. 

There is no reason for supposing that a near 
view of sin, to which the beholder is himself a 
stranger, can disturb the felicity of a holy being. 
Gabriel has, doubtless, a sense of sin more vivid 
than humanity ever attained. And yet Gabriel, 
with his joyous harp, still stands ^ in the presence 
of God.*' The humanity of Christ is glorified and 
blissfol in heaven. Its sense of sin acquired on 
earth, however clear, must have grown dearer m 
the light of eternity. Yet this sense of sin, in- 
stead of impairing its bliss, opens wider and more 
enrapturing views of the grace and glory <rf its 
kindred God, and swells louder its pealing an- 
them of praise and thanksgiving ibr his redeeming 
love. 

Secondly. It has been said tiiat more afiecting 
views of the countless multitudes who woidd reject 
his salvation, and of their consequent and eternal 
perdition, must have pressed upon the mind of 
Christ at the time of his last passion, and that these 
views enhanced the agonies of the garden and the 
cross. This cause of dismay and perturbation 
seems to be countenanced by Doctor South. It is 
sanctioned by the still higher name of Archbishop 
Seeker, once primate of all England. But it is ut- 
terly destitute of scriptural authority. The God 
Christ Jesus knew, from the beginning, who would 
reject his proffered salvation. He always knew 
that he himself would one day pronounce their 

17* 
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final doom with an unfaltering tongue and an un* 
)rielding heart. 

The man Christ Jesus had been early taught by 
the indwelling God that "strait is the gate. and 
narrow the way which leads to life, and few there 
are who find it." And as the fate of the finally 
impenitent caught his pitying eye, he might well 
repose on the consoling reflection, that the Judge 
of all the earth would do right. It is a blessed pro- 
vision of the Father of mercies, that the sufferings 
of the incorrigibly wicked are not permitted to im- 
pair the felicity of holy beings. If this were not 
so, the songs of heaven might be saddened by the 
waiUngs of the pit. If this were not so, the bliss 
of the sainted Abraham might have been disturbed, 
at least for the time, by the pathetic appeal of his 
luxurious and lost descendant for a drop of water 
to cool his burning tongue. 

Thirdly. It has been said that the agony which 
Christ foresaw with such dismay, and met with 
such perturbation, was caused, in a great measure, 
by the privation of the light of his Father's counte- 
nance. If it were understood that this privation 
reached the God Christ Jesus, it would indeed go 
far to explain the mysteries of Gethsemane and of 
Calvary. But our opponents cannot for a moment 
admit that it was the divinity of Christ that was 
thus forsaken of the Father ; for that would at 
once concede that his divinity suffered ; it would 
be giving up the point at issue between them and 
us. Upon the prevalent theory, the God Christ 
Jesus, in the garden and on the cross, beheld his 
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Father's countenance lit up with the same benig- 
nant smile which had been wont to greet him in 
the courts of paradise. 

But even to. the man Christ Jesus it was no 
slight privation that he underwent, though but for 
a few brief hours, the hidings of his Father's face. 
The pious soul, accustomed to bask in the sunshine 
of heavenly love, experiences, from the sensation 
of its temporary loss, an anguish, of which the 
world cannot judge. But the sting of the suffering 
is the sufferer's consciousness that his own sins 
have interposed the cloud between him and 
heaven. David felt this calamity, and its terrible 
cause, rankling in the central recesses of his heart 

Christ suffered, the "just for the unjust." He 
well knew his own spotless innocence. When his 
heavenly Father seemed to forsake him, he knew 
that it was for the sins of others, not for any de- 
merits of his ovm. He doubted not that he was 
in the plain path of duty, however arduous and 
rugged. He knew that, if the light of his Father's 
countenance was for a brief space withdrawn, it 
was only the temporary absence of a beloved 
friend, who was sure to love him the better for be- 
ing absent And yet his fortitude seemed about to 
forsake him vsdth his God ! An eclipse has no ter- 
rors to him who knows that it is caused only by 
the intervention of an opaque body between him 
and the central luminary, that is ever ready to shed 
on him anew its enlightening, warming, and cheer- 
ing rays the moment the obstruction has passed 
away. Christ indeed suffered under a temporary 
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^lipse of the light of his Father^s face ; but he 
well knew that it was the opaque body of others' 
sins which alone caused the brief obstructicm that 
a few short hours would reitaove forever. 

Besides his consciousness of perfect innocence, 
Christ had other supports never before or since 
known in the history of suffering. He knew that 
he must conquer in the struggle ; that the united 
Godhead stood pledged for his tridmph. To him 
victory was a matter, not of faith, but of knowl- 
edge. He knew, too, that the contest would be 
short ; that he should speedily rise from the dead. 
He was conscious that the reward of his sufferings 
would be an everlasting crown ; that his place be- 
tween the two thieves would be exchanged for the 
right hand of God ; that he Would leave the tomb 
of Joseph for the throne of heaven. ~ He knew 
that he should " see of the travail of his soul," and 
** be satisfied ;" that his blood wotfld save from per- 
dition countlesiS millions of fallen immortals ; that 
his sufferings would fill thfe kingdom of righteotas- 
iiess with the joyous sons and daughters of salva- 
tion, evermore raising the song of thanksgiving to 
Mm their Saviour King. It was a cherished a:riom 
6f ancient patriotism, that it was sweet to die for 
One's country. How much more self-sustaining 
the 'Godlike thought of dying for k worid ! This 
was the "joy set before him." For this he might 
^ell have "endured the cross, despising the shame." 
— Hebrews, 3di. 2. 

^cTuithly. The pouring out of the wrath of God 
'^istilitt isin'Oh ^he human isoul of Chri^, as the i»ab- 
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stitute for sinners, is assigned as another, and the 
principal cause of his dismay and perturbation. 
This outpouring on his human soul, and its loss of 
the light of the divine countenance, and its views 
of the heinousness of sin, and its sympathy in the 
fate of the finally impenitent, added to the cor- 
poreal pangs of Christ, are deemed, by the advo- 
cates of the prevalent theory, sufficient, when 
taken collectively, to explain the fdienomena of his 
last passion. We admit, indeed, that the human- 
ity of Christ participated in his sufferings to the 
extent of its very limited capacity. But besides 
the plain scriptural indications tiiat his divinity also 
suffered, we lay it down as a principle, based on 
the inflexible laws of our nature, that the body and 
human soul of Christ had not physical capabilities 
to become the recipient of the amount of ^sufier- 
ings demonstrated by the dismay with which he 
beheld their approach, and the perturbation which 
their endurjmce caused him. Before, however, 
we enter into the development of this principle, it 
is necessary that we should review the indications 
of his dismay and perturbation a little more in de- 
tail than we have hitherto done. We shall then 
be the better able to pursue the development of 
the principle which we have laid down. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Calnrj — Contrast between Clirist and penitent Thief— Gethse- 
mane— Speaker and Actor was Christ in both Natures — Suf- 
ferings there those of Anticipation — Indications of Dismay — 
It was the Anticipation of Spiritual, not Physical Agonies — 
Thrice-repeated Prayer — Ajqpearanoe of Angel — ^^My soul 
is exceeding sorrowftQ, eren nnto death?' — ^What the dreaded 
Cup 



If we cast our eyes towards Calvary, we behold 
there the mcamate Grod suspended on the cross, 
and by his side the penitent thiefl From the lat- 
ter, it is not intimated that any cry of distress 
arose. He was just tasting the bliss of sins for- 
given. He was to be that day in paradise ; and 
what cared he for the intervening moments of 
pain ? Of the laceration of his quivering flesh his 
rapt spirit was no longer conscious. The present 
was lost in the glorious vision of the future. To 
him the cross was a bed of down. But from the 
incarnate God, though suffering no greater cor- 
poreal pains than the penitent thief, cries loud, 
plaintive, and repeated arose. He knew that he 
also was to be that day in paradise : but to him 
the beatitude of heaven seemed, for the moment, 
obscured by the agonies of earth. Over his droop- 
ing spirit the seraphic future appeared, for the 
time, to be lost in the present — ^the absorbing, the 
all-devouring present. What caused this mighty 
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contrast between the indications of suffering dis- 
played by the frail creature aud the omnipotent 
Creator? But one solution can be found. The 
penitent thief bore the pains of a man ; Christ en- 
dured the agonies of a God. Had the sting of 
death been pointed at his humanity alone, the cross 
would have been anticipated with delight and met 
with triumph. The struggle on Calvary would 
have been hailed as the joyous termination of his 
vicarious privations and sufferings; the blissful 
hour of his deliverance from the heavy curse of 
others' sins ; the glorious epoch of his return to 
his Father's arms, crowned with the laurels of a 
world redeemed. 

But if we would gain deeper views of the dis- 
may and perturbation of our Lord, let us meet 
him at the garden of Gethsemane. The occur- 
rences of the garden, so far as they relate to our 
present purpose, are thus related by St. Matthew : 
** And he took with him Peter, and the two sons 
of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy. Then saith he imto them. My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death : tarry ye here 
and watch with me. And he went a little far- 
ther, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 
And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth 
them asleep, and saith unto Peter, What ! could 
ye not watch with me one hour ? Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation : the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. He w^nt 
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away again, the second time, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink of it, thy will be done. And 
he came and found them asleep again ; for their 
eyes were heavy. And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third time, saying the 
sape words." — Matthew, xxvi. 37, and the verses 
following. 

The narrative of St. Mark is in the following 
words : " And he taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and began to be sore amazed, 
and to be very heavy ; and saith tmto them. My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful imto death: tarry ye 
here and watch. And he went forward a little, 
and fell on the ground and prayed, that if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from him. And he 
said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
thee; take away this cup from me ; nevertheless, 
not what I will, but what thou wilt. And be 
Cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto 
Peter, Simon, sleepest thou ? couldst not thou watch 
one hour ? Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation. The spirit truly is ready, but the 
flesh is weak. And again he went away, and 
prayed and spake the same words. Andivhen he 
returned he found them asleep again (for their 
eyes were heavy) ; neither wist they what to an- 
swer him. And he cometh the third time, and 
saith unto them. Sleep on now, and take your rest : 
it is enough ; the hour is come ; behold, the Son 
of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.**— 
Ufark, xiv. 33, and following verses. 




St. Luke adds 4he foUowiiig esisential particu- 
lars to the narration: "And there appeared an 
angel unto him from heaven, 'strengthening him. 
And being in an agony, he prayed more ear- 
nestly ; and his swieat was as it "were great drops 
of blood falling down to the groimd.''-^-Luke, 
xxii. 43, 44. 

We have thus transcribed, in connexion, the 
substance of the several evangelical accounts of 
the occurrences at Gethsemane, that the mind 
might take in at one view the stupendous whole. 
We cannot deem the garden forbidden ground. 
It is, indeed, a holy place. On entering it, we 
would lay aside the rough-soled sandals of con- 
troversy. We would even cast the shoes from 
our feet, as we tread the soil bedewed by the tears 
and wet with the blood of the redeeming God. 
^et was the affecting scene revealed for the edi- 
fication of man. " The secret things belong unto 
iflie Lord our God ; but those things which are re- 
vealed belong unto us, and to our children for ever." 
— -Deut. xxix. 29. " All scripture was given by di- 
vine inspiration, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
iniess.^-^2 Timothy, ui. 16. Had not the garden 
scene been intended for human meditation, it would 
have found no place in the Bible. The prevalent 
iheory has locked up the sacred pages in which it 
is portrayed in seemingly inextricable mystery. 
To unlock those precious pages there is but one 
key. Our comments on this memorable scene will 
be a.rranged tinder several heads. 

18 
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Rrst. The speaker and actor in the garden was 
the God incarnate ; he was the Christ ; the whole 
Christ of the Bible. The notion sometimes inti- 
matedy that the indwelling Deity, at the approach 
of the last passion, retired from the impending con- 
flict, has no foundation in Scripture. The emo- 
tions displayed were not the mere outbreakings 
of human frailty. It was the incarnate God who 
was sorrowful, and amazed, and agonized. To 
limit the sorrow, and amazement, and agony to 
his manhood alone would be casting into the shade, 
on the scriptural canvass, the figure of the infinite 
Creator, and giving the prominent place to the 
finite creature. 

Secondly. The anguish of Gethsemane was 
caused by the anticipation of some impending and 
appalling evil. As yet pain had not touched the 
incarnate God, save the privations, and hardships, 
and revilings which had marked every footstep of 
his sufiering life. The " cup of trembling'' was 
prospective. It was not yet tasted. It was its 
anticipation which, for the time, seemingly over- 
whelmed the God ** manifest in the flesh." 

Thirdly. Against these anticipated evils the in- 
carnate Deity was fortified by almighty influences, 
peculiar and unique. Innocence cheered his heart ; 
heaven lent its most soothing sympathies ; yet was 
Gethsemane filled with dismay and perturbation, 
the like of which time, in its flight of six thousand 
years, has not beheld. The Lord of gloryr in his 
vestments of clay, cast himself upon the ground, 
his fajce in the dust, and his body wet with a 
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bloody sweat. His soul was exceedingly sorrow- 
ful, even unto death ; he was sore amazed ; his 
agony was inexpressible, unimaginable. Human 
innocence never stood thus aghast at the prospect 
of approaching ills. Even the sentenced culprit, 
with death and hell full before him, though his 
trembling knees may have smitten against each 
other as did those of Belshazzar, never sweat 
through the pores of his healthful body "great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground."* 

Fourthly. The visible and mortal pains of Cal- 
vary had little influence in heightening the awful 
pangs of the garden. The near view of its revi- 
lings, its bufietings, its scourgings, its crown of 
thorns, even the nails of its cross, would not have 
moved the serenity of an early Christian martyr. 
If they dwelt at all on the mind of the incarnate 
God, amid the tossings of Gethsemane, they must 
have seemed to him less than the scarce percep- 
tible ripples caused by the summer zephyr com- 
pared to ocean ploughed by the wintry tempest. 
His astonished gaze was directed beyond the veil 
which Umited mortal vision. There he beheld 
agonies awaiting him which no human eye could 
have seen and lived, which human language wants 
words to express, and which the human imagina- 
tion cannot soar Wgh enough to conceive — agonies 
which h\a manhood had not dimensions capacious 
ez^ough to contain, any more than a vessel formed 
by a potter of the earth could contain the illimit- 
able sea. 

* Appendix, No.II, p. 352- 
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Fifthly. The thrice-repeated prayer of the gar- 
den ascended from the lips of that august Being 
who had thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God ; it was pronounced by that almighty voice 
which had commanded the winds and the waves, 
and they obeyed. With face prone on the cold 
ground, and body quivering with nameless anguish, 
did the only-begotten, the uncreated, the divine, 
the incarnated Son utter the piercing cry, "O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me." 
To drink this very cup he had come into the world. 
Of this fearful cup he had often spoken. FrdHi his 
contemplation it had never been absent. Had the 
cup passed from him, the sole purpose of his in- 
carnation would have been frustrated. The uni- 
verse must have beheld the strange spectacle of 
a God attempting to redeem by his sufferings a 
ruined race, and failing in the attempt for want of 
fortitude to sufler. 

Yet, true it is, that, when the dismaying cup 
was just at hand, the resolution of the incarnate 
Deity seemed, for a moment, to falter. The pite- 
ous cry ascended, wafted upWard-by inore than 
earthly fervour. The Cry, and its fervour, too, are 
engraved on the Bible's imperi9hable record, point- 
ing with demonstrative certainty to the awfiil con- 
clusion, that a single drop from that cup of al- 
mighty wrath must have scorched into anniWlation 
the vital elemeiits of the loftiest being ever created 
by the word of the Highest. That the infinite, the 
world-redeeming Son, in a moment superadded the 
pathetic qualification, " Nevertheless, not as I will, 
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but as thou wilt," while it denotes the patient 
meekness of hirii who w^s " brought as a lamb to 
the islaughter ," derogates nothing from the tremen- 
dous charactier of that iihpending cup, of which 
none but a God could have drank. 

Sixthly. ^* And there appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven, strengthening him.'' To whom 
did the angel appear? It appeai^ed "unto him." 
The pronoun " him" is twice used in the passage 
from Luke, and the context demonstrates that, in 
each instance, it was used to designate the Christ, 
the whole Christ. The angel thcai appieared, not 
mei'ely to the human son of the Virgin, but unto 
the united being of the incarnate God. Pot what 
purpose did the angel appear uiito Km? The 
Holy Ghost has informed us. It was to ^rengthen 
hiin. There is iio intimation tha;t the angel iap- 
peared merely to (Strengthen the mtohood of Christ. 
The declaratiofa is general, pervading, according 
to its plain signification, every recess of the tinited 
natures of the God '* manifest in the flesh." The 
declaration would be cramped and maimed if with- 
drawn from the infinitude of his united being, to 
which it properly appertains, arid compressed into 
the finite speck of Ids humanity. Can reasc«aing 
pride erect itself into a court of review to expand, 
aibridge. Or qualify, by its Own dlscifetion, the ex- 
plicit phraseology of the third person of the Trinity? 

Perhaps feasoning pride triay deem it Strange 
and improbable, and therefore not to b^ believed, 
even cm the word of the Holy Ghost, that an angel 
should appear to "^^Irengthen the omnipotent God. 

18* 
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If reasoning pride is thus presumptuously arrogant, 
it may as well aim at consistence in its arrogance. 
Let it, then, if it dare, seek, by its rash skepticism, 
to blot out from scriptural theology the stupendous 
article of the incarnation. The iucamation was 
the wonder of wonders. That very God should 
become very flesh, and verily dwell among us, is 
surely not less strange than that an angel fron^ 
heaven should appear unto the incarnate Grod, 
"strengthening him." 

The manhood of the Virgin^s son needed, ordi- 
narily, no strengthening from above. Its Creator 
dwelt within ; its guardian, its guide, its protector ; 
almighty, never sleeping, ever ready to succour his 
frail terrestrial companion. To that humanity the 
indwelling Deity was wedded, and the marriage 
tie was to be lasting as the right-hand throne of the 
Eternal. Though a woman may forget her suck- 
ing child, " that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb," yet could not the incarnate 
and compassionate God fail to listen to every sigh, 
and count every tear, and remen^ber, as though 
they had been graven " upon the palms of his 
hands," all the weaknesses, and psuns, and fears of 
that feeble humanity, which he heul adopted as his 
own, and, as it were, incorporated into himself. 
While the strength of the incarnate Deity remained 
unimpaired, there was no need that there should 
appear unto the human son of the Virgin an angel 
from heaven, " strengthening him." 

It is true that the created angel had no strcTngth 
of his own to impart to his Creator. But he bore 
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greetings from the court of heav^i. He was the 
ambassador of the holy Trinity, fraught with every 
soothing, "strengthening" consideration which could 
flow from the wisdom and love of the Godhead. 
It is true that the omnipresent and omniscient Fa- 
ther might doubtless have communicated directly 
with his omnipresent and omniscient Son. So he 
might with the prophets and patriarchs of the 
olden time. But the Father had been wont to 
communicate with the dwellers upon earth through 
the instrumentality of ministering spirits. That it 
seemed wisest to the infinitely wise that an angel 
from heaven should bear the communication from 
above to the suffering God at Gethsemane^ if it 
cannot satisfy, should at least silence the cavils of 
reasoning pride. 

The infinite Father, from his exalted throne, 
beheld his only-begotten, his well-beloved Son 
struggling in the garden. He saw him " sorrowful 
even unto death ;" he saw him " sore amazed ;'* he 
beheld him, being in an agony, ** sweat as it were 
great drops of blood, falling down to the ground ;" 
he heard his pathetic cry, " O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ;" he saw that 
even his infinite and omnipotent Son^ now made a 
curse for sin, was almost ready to sink under its 
more than mountain weight : and it was therefore 
that "there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him." 

Seventhly. " My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death." The true meaning of the origi- 
nal Greek word, rendered by our translators 
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•• soul/' becomes here a subject of interest. The 
divine speaker had a material and immaterial na- 
ture. Within his body were lodged a human soul^ 
and that ethereal essence, which constituted the 
second person of the Trinity ; the former bearing 
to the latter the same proportion as the fmite bears 
to the mfinite. The origmal word, here translated 
soul, when applied to ordinary men, means the im- 
material, breathing, livmg principle within them. 
The term finds, within fte common children of hu- 
manity, no other aliment. But if applied to sub- 
jects affording other aliment for its sustentoce, 
then the term spontaneously expands itself, so as to 
embrace the whole indwelling immateriality, how- 
ever vast it may be. Plato had received, through 
the channels of tradition, some few scattered rays 
of that divine light which, in early ages, had been 
communicated to man. Thfese rays he carefully 
concentrated, and was thus enabled to form ^ the- 
ory which advanced one incipient step towards the 
glorious system of revealed truth. He darkly con- 
ceived the outlines of an immaterial, omnipresent, 
omniscient God, the creator and preserver of the 
heavens and the earth. To denote this ethereal 
essence, this immaterial, viewless, living principle, 
pervading and animating the itomeasurable uni- 
verse, the Athenian pihilosopher employed the 
identical Greek word with w'hicdi the evangelists, 
Matthew and Mark, have opened their narratives 
of the pathetic wailings of their Lord in the gar- 
den, and which has been rendered soul by ^or 
translators. 
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When Christ said at Gethsemane, '* My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death," h© mugt 
have intended to declare that his whole immaterial 
or spiritual nature was overwhelmed with sorrow. 
He intimated no distinction between the human 
and divine portions of his immaterial or spiritual 
being. He used a general term, applicable to 
both ; a term not technically confined to the human 
soul ; a term comprehensive enough to include his 
divine as well as his human immateriality ; a term 
which the great master of the Greek tongue had 
employed to denote the divine essence. When, 
therefore, reasoning pride se^ks to narrow down 
the term thus used by Christ, so as to confine its 
meaning to the inferior part of his immaterial or 
spiritual being, bearing a less proportion to the 
whole than a single grain of sand bears to the vast 
earth we inhabit, it seeks to render particular that 
awful declaration which the Son of God left gen- 
eisl. To make the point clearer, let us suppose 
that the translators, instead of the present version, 
had translated the passages in question so as to 
make them conform, in terms, to the limited mean- 
ing now sought to be attached to them, by inserting 
the adjective human before the substantive soul. 
The exclamation of Christ would then have stood 
thus: "My human soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death." This version would doubtless 
have been startling, even to the advocates of the 
prevalent theory. But if the adjective "human" 
is to be insinuated into the passages by construe- 
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tion, it might better have been openly inserted by 
the pen. 

What were the contents of the cup, whose mere 
anticipation caused the sorrow, and amazement, 
and agony of the garden, the human imagination 
has not powers to conceive. It was the ** cup of 
trembling," filled to overflowing with the " fierce- 
ness and wrath of almighty God.*' The visible 
agonies of Calvary doubtless bore no comparison 
to those which were unseen. The real tragedy 
was behind the curtain. There, impervious to hu- 
man vision, was perfected the spiritual crucifixion 
of the eternal Son of God. The body of Christ 
heeded not the scourgings of the soldiery, but his 
whole immaterial being writhed under the anguish 
of those stripes by which we are healed. He 
looked down with indifierence on the vindictive 
gaze of the crucifying multitude ; but he looked 
upward with dismay at his Father^s altered face. 
Through the opening skies he beheld that coun- 
tenance, which, until he became a curse for us, 
had forever beamed on him with the sunshine of 
heaven, now darkened with a frown. The draught 
of mingled vinegar and gall he could reject ; but 
now made sin, though sinless, he was compelled to 
drain to the very dregs the terrible cup of infinite 
wrath. The nails of the cross, which lacerated his 
quivering flesh, he regarded not ; but he felt in all 
the elements of his spiritual natures, that invisible, 
yet flaming sword of the Lord of Hosts, which 
was piercing him through and through, as the sub- 
stitute for sinners. 
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But the scene was about to close. The last cry 
was ascending from the cross. "It is finished 1" 
exclaimed the dying God, and gave up the ghost. 
** It is finished !'* was echoed through the courts of 
heaven with triumphant acclamations. " It is fin- 
ished I" was reverberated through the vaults of 
hell in tones of despair. What was finished? 
The throes and spasms of a sufifering Deity were 
finished. The reconcilement of infinite justice and 
infinite mercy was finished. The everlasting tri- 
umph over the powers of darkness was finished. 
The redemption of a world was finished. 

We close this chapter by presenting to our read- 
ers the remarks of one of the master-spirits of the 
age on the extent and nature of Christ's sufferings. 
The remarks first reached our knowledge after 
these sheets were prepared for the press. The 
great and pious Chalmers says, 

'^ It blunts the gratitude of men when they think lightly of the 
sacrifice which God had to make when he gave up his Son unto 
the death ; and, akin to this pernicious imagination, our gratitude 
is farther deadened and made dull when we think lightly of the 
death itself. This death was an equivalent for the punishment 
of guilty millions. In the account which is given of it, we behold 
aU the symptoms of a deep and dreadful endurance — of an agony 
which was shrunk from, even by the Son of God, though he had 
aU the strength of the divinity to uphold him— of a conflict, and 
a terror, and a pain, under which omnipotence itself had weU 
nigh given way, and which, while it proved that the strength of 
the sufferer was infinite, proved that the sin for which he suffered, 
in its guilt and in its evil, was infinite also. Christ made not a 
seeming, but a substantial atonement for the sins of ike world. 
There was something more than an ordinary martyrdom. There 
was an actual laying on of the iniquities of us all ; and, however 
little we are fitted for diving into the mysteries of the divine ja 
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risprudeDoe— 4u>weTer obscurely we know of all that was felt by 
the Son of God when the dreadftil hour and power of darkness 
were upon him, yet we may be wdl assured that it was no mock- 
ery ; that something more than the mere representation of a sa- 
crifioey it was most truly and essentially a sacrifice itself— a full 
satislfiction rendered for the outrage that had been done upon the 
Lawgiver — ^his whole authority yindicated, the entire burden of 
his wrath discharged. This is enough for all the moral purposes 
that are to be gained by our faith in Christ's propitiation. It is 
enough that we know of the travail of his soul. It is enough 
that he exchanged places with the world he died for, and that 
what to us would have been the wretchedness of eternity, was all 
concentrated upon him, and by him was fully borne."* 

* Chalmers's Leotures on R<miaDs, pp. 31S, 319. ' Carter's New 
York edition. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Humanity of Ckrist had not Physical Capacities to endure all his 
Sufferings — ^Body and Human Soul of Christ differed in noth- 
ing but Holiness from those of ordinary Men — ^Booly can tsafkat 
only to limited Extent — So of Human . Soul — Sufferings of 
Christ Infinite, or, at least, b^ond Mortal Endurance— Chzist^t 
Physical Capacities not expanded at last Passion — ^If so, he 
would not haye Suffered in our Nature — Shifts to which Pre- 
Talent Theory is put to reeoneile Extent of Christ^s Svfferiflgt 
with limited Cf^adties of Humanity to suffer* 

Having thus completed our review of the dish 
may with which Christ beheld his coming suffer^ 
ings, and the perturbation which their endurance 
caused him, we may confidently deduce from the 
premises the sure conclusion that his sufferings 
were infinite ; or^ if not infinite, that they inex^ 
pressibly surpassed any sufferings which mort^il 
man ever bore, or which the highest angel iu 
heaven, united to humanity, could have endured. 
We may now, therefore, return to the farther de- 
velopment of the principle which we laid down in 
a preceding page,*' that the body and human soul 
of Christ had not physical capabilities to become 
the recipent of the amount of sufferings demon- 
strated by his unparalleled dismay at their ap- 
proach, and his extraordinary perturbation in their 
Midurance. 

• SdepageSQL 
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As a preliminary to this branch of our argument, 
we would remind the reader that the body and 
human soul of Christ differed in nothing from the 
bodies and souls of ordinary men, except in being 
sinless. This important fact rests on the firm basis 
of the Bible. The leading feature in the revealed 
plan of redemption is, that the second person of 
the Trinity should sufler in our nature. He would 
not have suffered in our nature had his manhood, 
except in its sinless character, been either more or 
less than the nature of ordinary men. Had he 
suffered in an angehc nature, or in a superhuman 
nature, he would not have suffered in our nature ; 
and thus the scriptural delineation of the atonement 
itself would have lost its characteristic feature. 
The suggestion so often made and repeated by 
theorists, that the body and human soul of Christ 
had peculiar susceptibilities for suffering, finds no 
support in the Oracles of God. The Bible informs 
us that " Jesus increased in wisdom and stature" 
like ordinary youths. — Luke, ii. 52. But on the 
great fact of the identity of his body and human 
soul, save in their exemption from sin, with the 
bodies and souls common to oiir race, the Bible 
is still more explicit. The Holy Ghost, in lan- 
guage not to be frittered away by interpretaticm, 
has declared, " Wherefore in all things it behooved 
him to be made like unto his brethren." — Hebrews, 
ii. 17. 

The identity between the manhood of Chnst 
and our common nature being thus established, we 
may now avail ourselves of this interesting fact for 
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• 

the purpose of showing that his humanity had not 
physical capabilities to endure the weight of cor- 
poreal and spiritual sufferings manifestly devolved 
on him as the substitute for the sins of the world. 

It is a principle of our nature, that the human 
body can, for the time, become the receptacle of 
only a given amount of suffering. Its capabilities 
of suflering are finite and limited. Those best 
schooled in the management of the rack, doubt- 
less the most formidable instrument of cruelty, 
learned, from long experience, that there was a 
point at which even fiendish maUce required them 
to stop in the infliction of pain. If, in their infatu- 
ated zeal, they were indiscreetly led beyond this 
point, their victim was sure to find respite in tem- 
porary insensibility. The laws of his physical na- 
ture would kindly step in to his relief. Hence the 
professors in the art of extorting human sighs and 
human groans were taught to resort to the more 
tedious, but sure process of lingering torments. 
Thus they were enabled to effect, by the duration 
of the suffering, what they had failed to accomplish 
by its indiscreet intenseness. 

So (rf mental suffering. The capacity of the 
human mind to suffer is, like its other faculties, 
Umited. It is limited by those original and inflex- 
ible principles which form the constitution of the 
mind. If the cup of affliction is full, any new 
streams of bitterness will but make it overflow. 
When Rachel wept for her children, and refused 
to be comforted because they were not, the anni- 
hilation of half a continent, by some great convul- 
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flLOD of nature, would not have be^i likely, for the 
time, to augment her griefs. Mental suffering, like 
that of the body, may be indefinitely increased by 
its protraction, not by its intensity. 

The question now directly arises whether, with 
powers limited to the ordinary standard of hu- 
manity, Christ's body and human soul had physdcal 
capacities to become the recipient of that unutter- 
able weight of agony which it is manifest he en- 
dured. It is true that we cannot determine this 
question by the application of any rule deduced 
from the exact sciences. We have no balance for 
accurately weighing the powers of humanity to 
suffer ; nor could we, if we dared, apply any pro- 
cess of human calculation to measure the precise 
length, and breadth, and height, and depth of the 
boundless sufferings of our Lord ; but appearances 
are sometimes as demonstrative as mathematics; 
and when, with our vision expanded and subli- 
mated by the stupendous scenes oi Gethsemane 
and of Calvary, we direct it inward, to view, as 
through a microscope, the diminutive Uneanptents 
of our own material and immaterial natures, we 
are driven to the conclusion that Jlie manhood of 
Christ ("made like unto his brethren") could not 
have been the recipient of all his illimitable suffer- 
ings with a force of demonstration aln^t as re- 
sistless as that which compels our assent to a poro- 
position of Euclid. 

All must concede the propriety of the ccmclu^ 
sion just stated, if they believe that the sufferings 
of Christ were infinite. A finite bemg cannot be 
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made the recipient of infinite anguish in a space 
less than eternity. The infinitude of the pains of 
the lost children of our race, in the abodes of de^ 
spair, will be diluted by the current of ceaseless 
ages. Should Omnipotence conc^itrate infinite 
suffering within the compass of even a few brief 
years, humanity could no more endure it, than it 
could carry the world on its shoulders. 

If the sufferings of Christ were less than infinite, 
did they not still exceed the limits of his human- 
ity ? In answering this question in the affirmative, 
we appeal to the scriptural intimations, scattered 
through the Old and New Testaments, evmcing 
the extremity of our Saviour's sufferings ; we ap- 
peal to the indications on the cross, and especially 
to those of the garden; we invoke the bloody 
sweat of Gethsemane, " falling down to the ground'* 
— to be understood, not as a delusive metaplunr, 
but as a stupendous truth ; not as applicable to a 
person incapacitated by disease to retain in his 
veins and arteries the circulating and vital fluid, 
but as applicable to a person in perfect health. 

Bring the case to the test of exp^iment Fill 
a human soul brimful, to the utmost limit of tin 
physical powers, with suffeiings the most concen- 
trated and intense that imaginaticm can conceive, 
and it could never force through the pores of its 
clay tenement a bloody perspiration. For the 
truth of this we appeal to universal history, pro- 
fane and sacred. At Gethsemane, and there alone, 
has the anguish of the spirit ever made the sym- 
pathizing and health&l body sweat as it were, 

19* 
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great drops of blood. The occurr^ice of this 
awful exhibition there, and there only, proves of 
itself that the agonies of the garden were the throes 
and spasms of a nature lifted, in its suffering ca- 
pacity, infinitely above the human soul of Christ. 
Gro one step farther ; make the body a fellow in 
suffering ; after filling the human soul full of the 
keenest anguish to overflowing, load its clay sis- 
ter also with the most exquisite pains, to the ut- 
most limits of its physical powers ; and the aggre- 
gate sufferings of the doubly-laden man will prob- 
ably bear a less proportion to the awful totaUty 
of Christ's sufferings than the drop of the bucket 
bears to the " multitudinous sea." No imaginable 
concentration of human anguish, corporeal and 
mental, could ever have produced the appalling 
phenomenon which crimsoned the soil of Gethse- 
mane.* 

We may, indeed, suppose that Omnipotence, at 
the time of the last passion, might have expanded 
the capacity of the manhood of Christ to suffer to 
an almost unlimited extent; but then he would 
not have suffered in our nature. Had the might 
of Gabriel been miraculously infiised into the hu- 
manity of Christ, it would no longer have been our 
humauity. The created nature of Christ would 
have ceased to be human nature ; it would have be- 
come a compound of the human and the angelic. 
The characteristic feature of the atonement of the 
Bible would thus have been marred. Christ would 

♦ See Appendix, No. n, p. 352. 
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no longer have been "in all things like unto his 
brethren." Had Christ sufiered in this mingled na- 
ture, how could he have been what his apostle 
Peter represents him to have been when he says, 
** Christ also sufiered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple ?" — 1 Peter, ii. 21. How could he have left us 
an example, with any expectation of our following 
it, unless he had actually sufiered in our common 
nature ? The supposition that he also sufiered in 
his divine nature does not impair the efficacy of his 
human example. The supposition presents to us a 
suffering man to imitate ; a suffering God to adore. 
According to this aspect of the prevalent theory, 
Christ sufiered in neither his divine nor human na- 
ture, but in a compound nature specially wrought 
out for the occasion, and nowhere intimated in the 
Bible. An angel appeared in the garden of Geth- 
semane. But angel visits, while they impart con- 
solation and strengthen faith, do not change the 
nature of the being visited. The faithful Abraham^ 
and the wrestling Jacob remained unaltered at the 
departure of their celestial visitant, except in in- 
crease of holiness. We do not infer that the 
*• strengthening" envoy of the garden added any- 
thing to the physical capabilities of the sufierer for 
the endurance of pain. To impart to an ordinary 
man the strength of Samson, by miraculous inter- 
position, to prepare him for some great bodily feat, 
would be to efiect a change of his corporeal nature. 
To have imparted to the human soul of Christ, by 
miraculous interposition, the strength and fortitude 
of an archangel, to prepare him for the enduranc^e 
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of his last passion, would have been to effect a 
change in llie elements of the incorporeal portion 
of his humanity. He would then rather have 
taken on him ^ the nature of angels»^ than have 
remained of the unmixed ** seed of Abraham." — 
Hebrews, ii. 16. 

True, the manhood of Christ was made for suf- 
fering. Nevertheless it was endowed with no su- 
pernatural capabilities of endurimce ; it was cast 
in the common mould of humanity. Its physical 
ability to suffer was no greater than pertains to or- 
dinary men. Had it exceeded the common stand- 
ard of humanity, Inspiration would not have af- 
firmed of him, ^Wherefore in all things it behooved 
faim to be made like unto his brethren.^' He was 
not like unto his brethren, if his human nature dif- 
fered from theirs in the paramount article of its 
suffering capacity. And if he was ** made like mxto 
his brethren," he continued ^ like unto his breth- 
ren" until his mediatorial suffimngs were ^60- 
iihed." Increase of physical cajmcity for the ^fi- 
gency of his last passion, is not intimated in Scrip- 
ture. It is a gratuitous assumption of the preva- 
lent theory. The contrary, indeed. Is to be jurtly 
inferred from the Inspired Volume. 

^e Bible would not have exhibited the pati^iee 
of Christ in endurance from the cradle to the 
grave as a pattern to be success^Iy imitated by 
mortals, unless he had at all times remamed, not 
only the Lord of glory, but also a frail man, '^ Uke 
teto his brethren" in the suffering ^meiits of his 
ImBnaiity. The incarnation ccMHstituted Mm very 
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man in all his weakness, as well as very God in all 
his might, by an indissoluble union of his two change- 
less natures. We believe that any subsequent and 
supernatural modification of his manhood before 
death woiild have been opposed to the laws of the 
holy union. If the humanity of Christ was thd hu- 
manity of our common nature in the workshop of 
Joseph, it doubtless coutinued such in the garden 
of Gethsemane, and on the cross of Calvary. The 
sweat of labour and the sweat of blood iSowed 
alike from the same feeble mortality. The infiaicit 
waitings of the manger, and the expiring wailings 
which shook the firmnseated earth, proceeded from 
the self-same being, unaltered save in physical and 
natural growth. 

To reconcile the magnitude of Christ's sufferings 
with the limited capabilities of humanity to suffer, 
has ever been one of the most trying dbdfts of the 
prevalent theory. One class of its advocates, as 
Ims already appeared, have imagmed that the man- 
hood of Christ was mysteriously endowed with su- 
perhuman susceptibilities and powers of suflbr- 
ance ; but this airy phantom has not a scriptural 
intimaticoi on which to perch itselfl Another i^hiss 
of its adherents have sought to solve the phenome- 
non by depreciating the magnitude of the mediato- 
rial sufferings. Whitby, the commentator, with a 
reckless hand, has undertaken to cut the Gordian 
knot, which he could not untie, by sinking to cor- 
poreal ^pains the expiatory agonies of the Son of 
Grod. Even the learned, eloquent, and devout 
Dwight felt himself constrained to declare tha^ 
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^The degrM of Boffering wMch Christ undenrent in maldiig 
the atonement was tur inferior to that which will be experienced 
by an indiTidual sufferer beyond the grare." 

So the Herculean intellect of the profound au- 
thor of the " Freedom of the Will ^ was obliged to 
seek refuge from the anomalies of the prevalent 
theory, in the same hypothesis.* 

Such depreciation of the price of redemption is 
without scriptural authority. The Bible nowhere 
intimates such a paucity of mediatorial suflfenngs ; 
nor can reason evince the sufficiency of such lim- 
ited sufferings to redeem a world by any process 
of human arithmetic The debts of the redeemed 
to the exchequer of heaven were infinite^ or, rather 
they consisted of a countless number of infinitudes; 
for each of the redeemed owed, for his single self, 
an infinite debt. Suffering was the only coin in 
which satisfaction could be received. The second 
person of the Trinity, clothed in flesh, became the 
Substitute for the redeemed. For their sufferings 
he mercifully interposed his own. If divine justice 
exacted full payment in kind to the uttermost far- 
thing, then he must have suffered as much as all 
the redeemed, but for him, would have suffered 
collectively, pang for pang, spasm for spasm, sigh 
for sigh, groan for groan ; he must have suffered 
not only infinitely, but the infinitude of his suffer- 
ing must have been multiplied by the number of 
the countless redeemed. 

* Whitby's Comments on Matthew, zxt^. 38; Dwight^s The- 
ology, ToL il p. 217 ; Edwards's Works, YoL viii m>. 176, 177 
New York, 1830. 
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But it is, perhaps, the more general faith of Chri»- 
tendom, that Christ did not specifically pay the 
debts of the redeemed in kind and in full, as such 
payment might have enabled them to demand from 
eternal justice the remission of their sins as mattelr 
of right, and not of mere grace. We eschew all 
debateable ground not directly connected with the 
main position of our argument. Yet without de- 
parting from the line of neutrality on collateral 
points, we may be permitted to remind those who 
have adopted the last-named opinion, that their be- 
lief requires for its vital aliment the supposition 
that such deficiency as existed in the quantity of 
Christ's sufferings, compared with what would 
have been the aggregate sufierings of the re- 
deemed, was made up by the transcendent supe- 
riority of its quality. For it cannot be imagined 
that the infinite Father, in accepting the substituted 
suflTering of the Mediator, could have intended, by 
an act of flexible grace, to lower the awfiil dignity 
of his own violated justice. 

Were we permitted to believe that the divinity 
of Christ actually participated in his sufiferings, 
then, indeed, any difficulty connected with their 
numerical quantity might be mitigated, and per- 
haps removed. The participation of his divinity 
in his sufierings might have supplied their defi- 
ciency in quantity, compared with what the re- 
deemed must have endured, by imparting to them 
an infinitely enhanced value. But the advocates 
of the prevalent theory, through all their classes, 
utterly deny that the divinity of Christ actually 
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participated in his exiHatoiy sufferings. To ex- 
clude the belief that his divinity actually suffered 
has been their object for fifteen centuries. To this 
object tbey have clung with a tenacity which time 
iias not hetxk able to loosen. 

Yet does the prevalent theory require, for its 
vital principle, that there should have be^i an in- 
fusion of divinity into the mediatorial sufferings. 
This infusion we give in the awful fact that the 
divinity of Christ actually participated in all he 
underwent. The prevat^it theory seeks to impart 
llie divine infusion by supposing that the redeem- 
ikig man suffered actually, and the redeeming God 
constructively. A preliminary objection to this 
siq)position is, that it lacks scriptural suppcnrt The 
Bible, from its first verse to its last, gives no su<A 
iiEtimittion. It rests on human authority akme. 
The persons of the glorious Trinity are not wont 
to act constructively. Whatever they do, they 
do actually. It was not ccmstructively that tte 
Son of God created the worlds. It is not con- 
stmctivety that he will, one day, judge the quick 
ttad the dead. His heaven and his hell are not 
coBStmctive. Nor was it merely constructively 
that his ethereal essence tasted *^o!dea&. for every 
man.'' 

The prevalent theory has a navi^atidin embar- 
rassed with more real obstacles than thoee imagined 
to inhibit the passage of the Sicilian Ytrait whra 
haunted by the fabled terroi*8 of early my&otogy. 
Whm it raises to their proper altitude its conceptioitt 
of the infinite magnitude of the mediatorial agmiies, 
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it encounters the insuperable difficulties arising 
irom the limited capacities of humanity to sufier. 
If it lowers its views to the standard of human- 
ity's limited powers^ its meager estimate of the 
atoning sufferings affimis but scanty aliment for 
the redemption of a world. The theory has its 
Scylla on the one side, and its Charybdis on the 
other. Nothing but the unequalled, though noise- 
less skill of its navigators has hitherto saved it 
fixon ^pwreck. 

Whichever way we wander, we are thus drawn 
back to ihe great central truth that the second per- 
son of the Trijiity, clothed in manhood, suffered 
and died, as well in his ethereal essence as in his 
human nature, for the salvatkm of man. Ttaa au- 
gost truth cannot, indeed, fully unravel the ^ mys- 
tery of godliness." That still remains, as it was 
^held by the apostle and the angels, shrouded in 
ito own ineffiibie majesty, ^*high and lifted up" 
above the ken of mortal scrutiny ; but it clean the 
npiritual horizon of the vapours and clouds which 
human theories have coi^egated there. If it 
were believed dtat a God, made sin for sinners, 
was just about to meet the ** fierceness and wrath" 
^ im avenging €iod, the scene at Gethsemane, 
tiliou^ towering to the tMrd heaven in interest 
Mid grandeur, would lose some of its marvels. 
The bloody perspiraticm forcing itself through the 
corporeal substance of the incarnate, self«devoted 
Deity ; the shaking, almost to annihilation, of ** the 
temple of his body ;" die momentary, eager, soul- 
touching supplication Ihat, if possible, the cup 
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might pass from him; the appearance of the 
** strengthening" envoy from the celestial court, are 
what even the finite imagination might shadow 
forth as the approjuiate preludes of an exhibition, 
from which the dismayed sun fled away. 

The explanation unfolded by this august central 
truth, though it may not, durst not, cannot draw 
fully aside the veil of the inner sanctuary, where 
** the chastisement of our peace was upon Him" 
who created the worlds, yet indicates to our ador- 
ing visicm the viewless, hidden cause, from whose 
mighty workings came that wondrous contrast be- 
tween the penitent, joyous, exulting malefactor, and 
the sufiermg, writhing, sinking Deity by his side ; 
extorting from his bursting spirit the piercing cry 
sent up to the Ancient of Days, ** My God ! my 
Grod ! why hast thou forsakeh me t" 

If the redeeming God suffered in his divine es- 
sence, he must have suffered to a degree surpass- 
ing the apprehension of mortal man ; ^probably sur- 
passing the comprehension of the brightest archan- 
gel. He would not have healed " slightly the hurt 
of the daughter of his people." — iJeremiah, vi. 14. 
He would not, by the paucity of the expiatory suf- 
ferings, have sunk, in the estimation of created 
intelUgences, the dignity of his own divine law. 
Such sufferings must have been felt by the redeem- 
ing God as only a God has capacity to feel. If 
they- did not pierce the very core of his divine 
heart, they might have lacked full atoning merit. 
They a4ght have detracted from the grandeur of 
the Grodhead ; they might not have surpassed in 
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magnificence the glory of the created worlds ; they 
might have failed to form the brightest crown of 
Him who "wears on his head many crowns." 
And if, indeed, the God thus suffered, we might 
have expected that the near approach of his infip 
nite agonies would have caused anticipations new 
and ** strange** in the flight of eternal ages. We 
need not be surprised that their actual occurrence 
rent asunder the solid rocks, and convulsed to its 
centre the firm-seated, yet shuddering earth. 

The precise mode in which the uncreated Son 
sufifered in his ethereal essence to atone for the sins 
of our world we know not, nor dare we iireve- 
rently inquire. The stupendous fact of his own 
vicarious suffering is, of itself, the all-sufiScient rock 
of Christian hope and Christian confidence. Its 
mode, if communicable to mortal apprehension, in- 
finite vrisdom has not seen fit to reveal. Systems 
of theism, manufactured in the laboratories of 
earth, ever abound in minute details, designed to 
lure the imagination and to gratify the longing in- 
quisitiveness of our fallen race, to probe the secrets 
of the " world unknown." Such was the mythol- 
ogy of classic antiquity, with its poetic gods, its 
poetic heaven, and its poetic hell. Such is the 
Koran of Mohammed, with its voluptuous para- 
dise. 

Such is not the Bible of the true God. Its rev- 
elations, like the supplies of miraculous food to the 
wayfaring Israelites, are just sufficient for our spir- 
itual wants. There is no lack, no redundancy. 
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The Bible contains ample nutriment for the im- 
mortal soul ; not a jot of aliment for idle curiosity. 
Any surplus of revealed commtmications might be 
but a receptacle for the worms of prfemic spe- 
culati<m. — ^Exodus, xvi. 20. This exact economy 
of its revelations is a distinguishing characteristic 
of Scripture, strongly indicative of its celestial pa- 
rentage. The Scripture is its own best witness. 
The stars of the firmament and the Bible of our 
closets bear upcm their faces the like inherent de- 
monstration that their Architect is divine. 
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CHAPTEH XVI. 

ChriBt's Anticipations of last Passion previous to Night of Geth- 
semane— Luke, xii. 49 — 51 : '^ I haye a baptism to be baptized 
with"— John, xii 27, 28 : " Now is my sonl troubled" — John, 
xiii. 21 : " He was troubled in spirit?' — ^Heb. r. 7, 8 : " When 
he had offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears" — Objection answered arising from Divine Prescience 
— ^Progress of Christ's Anticipations. 

P&Evious to the night of Gethsenvane^ the ap- 
prehension of his approaching suffering had, more 
than once, visibly affected the incarnate God. The 
first passage illustrating this truth is the followmg : 
** I am come to send fire on the earth ; and what 
will I, if it be already kindled?" — Luke, xii. 49. 
** But I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished I" — -. 
Luke, xii. 50. ♦* Suppose ye that I am come to 
give peace on the earth ? I tell you, Nay ; but 
rather division." — Luke, xii. 5L The whole pas- 
sage has been transcribed, with a view the better 
to exhibit, in all its potency, the full meaning of the 
fiftieth verse. The speaker was Christ. The 
dreaded baptism was his last passion. Who was 
'^ straitened" until the baptism should be accom- 
plished ? Was it the tnan only T or was the in- 
dwelling God also •* straitened t" Did the distress- 
ing apprehettsion pervade the whole self of the 
divine speaker T or did it touch only Ws manhood, 
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that finite speck, which bore a less proportion to 
the majestic whole than the glow-worm bears to 
the sun in the firmament ? 

In the forty-ninth and fifty-first verses his God- 
head was clearly the paramount theme of the di- 
vine speaker. He adverted to his having " come" 
into the world : manifestly referring to his advent 
as the second person of the Trinity. He an- 
nounced one of the efiects of his having " come" 
into the world. His advent was to ** send fire" and 
engender "division" on the eartL The foretold 
" shaking of the nations" was to be eflFected, not by 
the meek and pacific son of Mary, but by the al- 
mighty power of the indwelling God. The pier- 
cing "division" created by the Gospel pervaded 
and severed the smews, and arteries, and very 
heart of the social world. A fire was kindled on 
the day of Pentecost, vehose mighty conflagration 
scarcely ceased to rage until the faith of the fisher- 
men had fixed its sandalled foot on the throne of 
the Caesars. This triumph of the religion of the 
cross over the marshalled powers of unbelieving 
man, armed with the terrors of persecution, headed 
by the prince of darkness, and re-enfbrced by all 
his legions, was, perhaps, the most stupendous mir- 
acle ever displayed by him who came " to send 
fire on the eartL" 

If, then, in the forty-ninth and fifty-first verses 
of this memorable passage, the Godhead of the 
divine speaker was thus the almost exclusive theme, 
is it indeed true that, in the intervening, or fiftieth 
verse, it became, as it were, utterly merged in the 
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little atom of his manhood ? Did the divinity sud- 
denly pass, in the continuous discourse, under, a 
total eclipse at the end of the forty-ninth verse, 
which eclipse as suddenly disappeared at the be- 
ginning of the fifty-first ? Or, to drop the figures, 
did the incarnate God, at the commencement of 
the fiftieth verse, abruptly descend from his di- 
vinity to his mere manhood, and as abruptly re- 
ascend, at the end of that verse, from his mere 
manhood back to his divinity? Such a double 
transition, so instantaneously repeated, would have 
seemed almost a phenomenon, had we been forced 
to yield our credence to its existence, by intrin- 
sic indications that such was the intention of 
the speaker ; but there are no such indications on 
the face or in the relations of the passage. The 
divine speaker passed through these contiguous 
and kindred verses, himself designated in each by 
the same personal pronoun " I,'' without the slight- 
est intimation of any change in the natures of 
which he spoke. The subject represented by that 
personal pronoun formed, in each of the three 
verses, the one undivided and indivisible theme. 
If his divinity was the chief agent in sending 
"fire" and engendering "division" on the earth, 
his divinity was to be the chief recipient of the 
dreaded " baptism." 

To impute to the speaking God a double change 
of subject, radical and vast as the change from the 
infinite to the finite, and thence back again from 
the finite to the infinite, affecting, too, his own 
united being, within the compass of this brief pas- 
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sage, without a shadow of change in the language 
which his wisdom chose, would seem, indeed, like 
the mere dream of fancy ; or, if we are obliged to 
Tiew it as a daylight and wakmg theory, we can- 
not but regard it as one of the boldest efforts of 
that bold hypothesis, ^ God is impassible." Such a 
dream, or such a theory, if so we must call it, 
should find no registered place among the funda- 
mental articles of Christian faith. 

If^ then, we may justly infer from the language 
of Christ, in the fiftieth verse of the passage under 
review, compared with t»s language in the ^erman 
verses, which go before and after it, that he in- 
tended to comprehend in that verse, as well as in 
the other two, both of his united natures, we have 
the conclusive authority of the Scm of God, that his 
divinity as well as his manhood was ** straitened" 
by the dread of the coming ** baptism." 

The next passage showing that the dismay of 
the incarnate God, caused by his aj^i^roaclnng suf- 
ferings, had anticipated the scene of the gard^i, 
is the following : " Now is my soul troubled ; and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour; 
but for this cause came I unto this hour." — John, 
xii. 27. What soul was troubled ? The prevalent 
theory wocdd say that it was the mere hirnian soul 
of the divine victim. So said not the divine victim 
himself. His declaration, in its plain and obvious 
unport, com|»>ehended his whole united spirituality. 
The limiting adjective ** human" fell not from the 
lips of the incarnate God. It is the interpolation 
of earth. 
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^Father, save me from this hour; but for this 
cause came I unto this hour." The august Comer 
was the second person of the Trinity. Upon Ub 
advent he had received the " body" prepared for 
him» and thus *^ manifest in the flesh" had meekly 
awaited that hour of hours. But upon the near ap- 
proach of that tremendous hour, new and " strange" 
in the amials of eternity, when God the Father was 
to pour on God the Son, made sin for sinners, the 
storm of infinite wrath, compounded of the " multi- 
tudinous" transgressions of all the redeemed, the 
self-devoted victim, almighty as he was, for a mo- 
ment stood appalled. *' Father, save me from this 
hour." The august Comer and the momentary 
Supplicant were one, designated by the little pro- 
nouns "I" and "me." Both pronouns referred to 
the self-same Being; both referred to the totality 
of that Being ; both included withia their illimit- 
able import the whole incarnate Deity. The com- 
ing God, the " troubled" God, the supplicating God 
were identical. In each stage of the stupendous 
action the God was the chief Actor, the man but 
the humble adjunct. 

Farther proof that, of Christ's painful anticipa- 
tions, die garden was not the first witness, is to be 
found in the following passage 2 ** When Jesus had 
thus said, he was troubled in spirit, and testified, 
and said. Verily, verily, I say unto you» that one 
of you shall betray me." — ^John^ xiiL 21. This 
passage has its date just after our Lord's institu- 
tion of the sacramental supper, and on the same 
night in which his prediction of the treason of one 
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of his disciples was fulfilled. The Greek word 
here translated "spirit" is used in the Bible, as 
well as the dictionary, in opposition to matter. Its 
scriptural, as well as its lexicographic meaning, is 
" immaterial substance." It denotes animated im- 
materiality, whether found in man, in angels, or in 
the Godhead. Take the following specimens of its 
application to the divme essence. St. Peter said 
of Christ : " Being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit;" meaning doubtless, by 
the quickening Spirit, the Spirit of the Omnipotent. 
— 1 Peter, iii. 18. The ** Alpha and Omega," who 
appeared to his beloved disciple in the first three 
chapters of Revelation, styled himself the " Spirit." 
" Hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches." — 
Revelation, ii. 17. "God is a Spirit," declared the 
same inspired disciple. — John, iv. 24. 

" He was troubled in spirit." The term "spirit" 
was clearly applicable, according to its scriptural 
meaning, to his ethereal essence ; it was just as ap- 
plicable to his ethereal essence as to his human in- 
tellect. Inspiration employed a term whose natu- 
ral boundaries included both. To exclude his di- 
vinity would be doing violence to those natural 
boundaries. It would be reducing them, by force 
and arms, from their inherent infinitude down to 
the finite compass of humanity. Inspiration inter- 
posed no discrimination between the human intel- 
lect and the ethereal essence of Christ. If we are 
permitted to understand the term as Inspiration 
has elsewhere taught us to understand it, his whole 
immaterial being, in both its elements, " was trou- 
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Med/' We are ignorant of any principle of gram* 
mar or of logic by which human reason can inter- 
pose any discriminating barrier. Yet has the the- 
ory of presuming man dared to lay down on the 
scriptural map a line of demarcation, impassable as 
the walls of heaven, where no line of demarcation 
has been marked by the Holy Ghost. It has dared 
to affirm that Inspiration was so absorbed in the 
human as to lose sight of the divine Spirit of the 
incarnate God. 

In this connexion, a passage from one of the 
epistles, manifestly referring to the agonies of 
Christ at Gethsemane, may advantageously be in- 
troduced : " Who in the days of his flesh, when he 
had oflFered . up prayers and supplications, with 
strong crying and tears, unto Him that was able 
to save him from death, and was heard in that he 
feared ; though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered." — He- 
brews, V. 7, 8. Who was the supplicant of this 
passage that ** offered up prayers and supplicaticms 
with strong crying and tears ?" It was certainly 
Christ. In what nature did he thus agonizingly 
supplicate ? We suppose in both his natures ; es- 
pecially in his paramoimt, or divine nature. 

The earnest supplicant was distinguished, in the 
passage, by two characteristic marks : he was " a 
Son," the eternal Son ; and he thus strongly sup- 
plicated " in the days of his flesh ;" that is to say, 
in the days of his manhood on earth. The eternal 
Sonship of the supplicant was not predicable of 
the human progeny of Mary; nor were the exr 
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pretaoni, '^in the days of his fleah." The phrase^ 
^in the days of his flesh,^ imfrilies that there had 
been a time when the tearful su|qplicant had not 
been in the flesh; not clothed in human nature; 
when he had existed in another mode (ur state of 
being. 

But the manhood of Christ had never been out 
of the flesh. It was created in the flesh ; it was 
in the flesh in the manger ; it was in the flesh on 
the cross ; it was in the flesh, awaiting its quick- 
returning spirit, in the tomb of Joseph ; it is in the 
flesh on the right hand of Grod. It was ooly to the 
divinity of Christ that the ins]Hred writer to the 
Hebrews could have apjdied the descriptive pecu- 
liarity, ^ in the days of his flesh." That was, in- 
deed, a memorable era in the eternity of the second 
person of the Trinity. He had been a disembodied 
and glorious Spirit from everlasting. He first came 
into the flesh when he made himself incarnate; 
The days of the God Christ Jesus on earth weie 
emphatically and descriptively '^the days of his 
flesh." But the j^ase would have been unmean- 
ing if applied to the man Christ Jesus. It would 
have marked no era in his existence. 

We have it, then, established by two distinguish- 
ing and unerring badges that the Supplicant in the 
passage from Hebrews was not sim|dy the human 
oflspring of the Virgin. His " prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears" were not 
the mere ebullitions of human frailty* The Sup- 
plicant was the eternal Son of God. To lum per* 
tained a state ol antecedent existence, not compse* 
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handed ^ in the days of his flesh." The Suppli- 
cant, then, was the second, the incarnate person of 
the Trinity. The imploring voice; the strong 
crying ; the tears ; the spirit which prompted that 
crying and those tears, were his. He who 
"feared" was he who had made the worlds. In 
this fearing, deprecatory scene of the mediatorial 
drama the divinity predominated as mu6h as it 
did in the stupendous scene where the " five bar- 
ley loaves and two small fishes " were made the 
superabundant aliment of five thousand famished 
persons. 

But Was it, indeed, the second person of the 
Trinity clothed in manhood, who " offered up pray- 
ers and supplications with strong crying and tears," 
and ** was heard in that he feared ?" Let Geth- 
setnane answer the inquiry. Let the garden, where, 
^ being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly, and 
his sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood 
felling down to the groimd," reveal the awful 
truth. Let the angel respond who appeared unto 
him " from heaven, strengthening" the " fearing," 
the almost sinking God. 

We have heard it orally objected that if, at the 
approach of Christ's passion, the dismay caused by 
its anticipation affected his divine nature, the same 
anticipation must equally have affected his divinity 
before it became incarnate ; that to the divine mind 
the past and the future are one ccmcentrated now ; 
that to Jlim who fills eternity the anticipation of 
the CT099 was just as vivid before the creation of 
the wOTkls as it was in the gard^i ; that our doc- 
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trine, therefore, would convert the iUimitable pre- 
existence of the Son of God into one saddened, 
unbroken Gethsemane. 

To this objection we have a ready response. 
If we have failed to show, by scriptural evidence, 
that the divinity of Christ shared in the dismay 
caused by his approaching suffering, then this par- 
ticular branch of our argument fails of itself. It 
needs not to be assailed by extraneous objection ; 
it sinks under the burden of its own weight ; its 
foundation is ascertained to be laid in unstable 
sand. But if we have succeeded in showing, by 
scriptural proofs, that the divinity of Christ partici- 
pated in the dismay caused by his coming passion, 
tlien is our position fixed upon a rocL Under-, 
neath it is the everlasting foundation of the Bible. 
And because human reason, dimly peering through 
its earthy telescope, cannot scan the vast dimen- 
sions of that infinite Essence ^^ manifest in the 
flesh," so as to ascertain with precision how his di- 
vine nature could, in harmony with all his attri- 
butes, have partaken of the dismay caused by the 
anticipated outpouring of his Father's wrath, shall, 
human reason, thus thwarted by the diminutiveness 
of its own powers of vision, venture boldly to re- 
pudiate a doctrine proved to be scriptural, and so 
deeply interesting to Christian faith ? 

Other answers to the objection may be given. 
The supposition that the past eternity and the fu- 
ture eternity are, to the divine mind, one concen- 
trated now, rests not on scriptural authority. It is 
base4 on metaphysical speculation. Human rea- 
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KHi has no right to speculate concemmg the unre- 
vealed mysteries of God ; to convert his eternity 
into one monotonous now ; to deprive him of the 
joys of retrospect, and the delights of anticipation. 
The past and the future are essentially d^erent 
from the present, in the nature of things. The 
Omnipotent could not, by the word of his power, 
make them identical, without violating the inflexi- 
ble laws of his empire, any more than he could 
make two and two amount to five. That past 
things and future things should be present things 
is a physical contradiction. The Son of God is 
not now creating the worlds ; he is not now sus- 
pended on the cross; he is not now judging the 
quick and the dead. To view those widely sepa- 
rated events as contemporaneous, would be to view 
them.fJaJsely. 

The God of truth sees things as they are. He 
views the past as gone, the future as to come, the 
{present alone as actually present. To his mind 
the deluge is not now riding in triumph over the 
tops of the mountains ; to his mind the elements 
are not now melting with fervent heat. Progres- 
sion is a fundamental principle of God's empire^ 
and progressive events are viewed as progressive 
by the infinitely wise Legislator. The reckless 
violation of all laws by the afterward penitent 
malefactor, his belief with the heart when apostles 
fled, and his repose in paradise on the bosom of 
his redeeming God, were not simultaneous events 
in. the estimation of the dwellers upon the earth, or 
in the view of Him who " inhabiteth eternity." 
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The memory of the Deity, doubtless, reaches 
back to the earliest past; his prescience reaches 
forward to the latest future. Eternity and immen- 
sity have no recesses hidden from omniscience. 
How vivid may be his anticipations of coming 
events, brought home by his unerring prescience, 
the Bible has not told us with perfect distinctness. 
On this sacred theme we may, perhaps, without 
irrever^ice, draw some twilight imaginings from 
the analogy of his earthly substitute, made in his 
own image, and after his own likeness, and into 
whose nostrils he breathed "the breath of life.** 
To a good man it may be revealed, as it was to 
Peter, that a violent death awaits him. The con- 
viction of his bitter doom is sure ; the cruel death 
dwells ever in his conscious breast. Yet does not 
its sting disturb his happiness or serenity, until the 
hour draws nigh for the triumph of the king of 
terrors. 

So the Bible shadows forth the progressive in- 
tenseness of the anticipations of the Son of God, 
caused by his approaching suffering. When he 
foretold his passion first, it produced in him little 
seeming emotion. "From that time forth began 
Jesus to show unto his disciples how he must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things."— Mat- 
thew, xvi. 21. ** And he began to teach them that 
the Son of man must suffer many things." — ^Mark, 
viii. 31. A little farther onward, in Luke, he de- 
clared, " But I have a baptism to be baptized virith, 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished." 
Still onward, in John, he exclaimed, " Now is my 
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soul troubled ; oad what shall I say ? Father, save 
me from this hour : but for this cause came I unto 
this hour." And at Gethsemane, when the dreaded 
" baptism,** the tremendous ** hour'* was just at 
hand, " being in an agony,** he sweat " as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Prooft of Diyinity of Christ's Sufferings derived from Old Tes- 
tament — Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah — Isaiah Ixiii. 3 : '^ I have 
trodden the wine-press alone^'^^Isaiah Iziii. 9: '^In all their 
affliction he was afflicted'' — Zechariah, xiii. 7: ^' Awake, O 
sword, against my Shepherd" — Zechariah, xiL 10: "And tiiey 
shall look upon Me whom they have pierced." 

In the progress of our argument, we have hith- 
erto confined ourselves to evidence deduced from 
the New Testament. But the Old Testament is 
not to be overlooked or undervalued. Though 
its holy patriarchs and prophets saw as " through 
a glass darkly," yet does the wonderful fulfilment 
of their inspired visions afford one of the most 
striking proofs of the verity of our holy religion. 
The Old Testament shadows forth the Messiah 
to come in colours not to be mistaken. It plainly 
intimates his miraculous conception ; it places the 
glorious truth of his divinity beyond peradventure ; 
it announces him as the sufferer for the sins of 
others in terms peculiar and significant ; and when 
it thus alludes to him as a sufferer, it Umits not his 
sufferings to a single department of his being ; it 
speaks of him, not as a partial, but as a general 
sufferer. The prevalent theory of later times, 
that the sufferings of Christ were confined to his 
humanity, finds no countenance in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament leaves us to believe 
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that the expected Messiah would suffer in the same 
undivided and indivisible natures in which he was 
to be bom into our world. 

The last three verses of the fifty-second chapter 
of Isaiah, and the whole of the fifty-third chapter 
of that sublimest of the sons of men, have Christ 
for their absorbing theme. Their reference to the 
Messiah who was to come is so palpable that, in 
reading the passages, we may consider the name 
of Christ as actually substituted for the nameless 
sufferer, whose heart-touching story is there told 
with a pathos not to be found in the " multitudi- 
nous" volumes of uninspired lore. With a pen 
dipped in his tears, the rapt prophet recounted the 
imputed imperfections and outward pangs of his 
beloved Saviour ; his marred visage ; his want of 
form and comeliness to the carnal eye; his rejec- 
tion by men; his privations ; his lamb-like submis- 
sion. But when he drew near to the furnace of 
expiatory sufiering burning within, pervading the 
spiritual elements of the incarnate God in the most 
inaccessible recesses of his sacred being, the pro- 
phet's powers of expression, copious as they were, 
seemed utterly inadequate to the overpowering 
thoughts that were hovering around him. He 
could but say, " His soul" shall be made " an offer- 
ing for sin;" "he shall pour out his soul unto 
death ;" " he shall see of the travail of his soul, and 
shall be satisfied." — Isaig-h, Hii. 10-12. 

The Hebrew word here translated "soul" is of 
most capacious import. It signifies breathing, liv- 
ing immateriality, wherever found. In the first 
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chapter of his inspired history, Moses applied this 
Hebrew term to designate the vital principle of the 
lower ranks of animated nature, though our trans- 
lators have there rendered it " creature." — Genesis, 
i. 24. The royal psalmist used this identical He- 
brew word to denote the ethereal essence of the 
Deity. "The Lord trieth the righteous: but the 
wicked and him that loveth violence his soul 
hateth." — ^Psalm xi. 6. The same Hebrew word 
was used for the same purpose in Judges. " And 
they put away the strange gods from among them, 
and served the Lord : and his soul was grieved for 
the misery of Israel." — Judges, x. 16. The same 
Hebrew word was also four times used in Jere- 
miah to express the ethereal essence of God. 
" Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord : 
and shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation 
as this?" — Jeremiah, v. 9. This same verse is 
afterwards twice repeated, forming the twenty- 
ninth verse of the same chapter, and also the ninth 
verse of the ninth chapter. " Yea I" (the Lord) 
"will rejoice over them to do them good, and I will 
plant them in this land assuredly with my whole 
heart and my whole soulJ^ — Jeremiah, xxxii. 4L 
Isaiah himself, in his first chapter, represents the 
Majesty of heaven as declaring to rebellious Israel, 
" Your new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth." — ^Isaiah, i. 14. 

When Isaiah appropriated the same Hebrew 
term to the expected Messiah ; the predicted Im- 
manuel ; the "child" tiiat should be bom ; the 
"son" that should be given; whose name should 
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be called "Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace," he 
must have meant to use the term in as comprehen- 
sive a sense as it was used by his brother-prophets, 
and as he had himself used it in his opening chap- 
ter. He must have intended to designate the 
whole breathing, animated, living immateriality of 
the Grod " manifest in the flesh," whose advent had, 
from the creation, formed the glowing theme of 
inspired prediction and heaven-taught song. The 
Hebrew word is used by the evangelical prophet 
without stint or limitation. The human soul of 
the anticipated Messiah, the " Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father," was 
so small a speck in the distant and boundless hori- 
zon of his united and infinite spirituality as scarcely 
to engage,, much less to absorb the expanded vision 
of the ravished seer. 

The prophet Isaiah must, then, be understood as 
saying, that the whole immaterial nature of Christ 
should be made an offering for sin ; that his whole 
immaterial nature should be poured out imto death; 
that he should see of the travail of his whole imma- 
terial nature and be satisfied. If any biblical critic 
should wish to limit the Hebrew word translated 
" soul" to the mere human soul of Christ, let him 
test the accuracy of his criticism by actually in- 
serting before the substantive " soul" as often as it 
is here repeated, the adjective " human." We do 
not perceive how the critic can object to this test ; 
for, if the adjective is to be silently incorporated 
by intendment, it might as well be actually incor- 
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porated by an overt act. We have already al- 
luded to this test as applicable to passages in the 
New Testament; but its importance seems to jus- 
tify its repetition here. 

The prophecy of Isaiah contains other passages 
bearing on our subject. . " I have trodden the wine- 
press alone." — Isaiah» Ixiii, 3. If this passage re- 
ferred to the passion of Christ, it is fiill of demon- 
stration that both his natures unitedly suffered. 
The wine-press trodden was not the wine-press of 
some earthly vintage. It was, what it was else- 
where called in Scripture, " the wine-press of the 
wrath and fierceness of almighty God." " I have 
trodden the wine-press alone" was a declaration 
of too lofty and awful an import to have been de- 
signed by the Holy Ghost for the "meek and lowly" 
human son of the Virgin. The solitajy Treader 
of " the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of 
almighty God" was the second person of the 
Trinity, arrayed, indeed, in the habiliments of 
manhood. None but a God could have trodden 
the terrible wine-press of the wrath of God. The 
human son of Mary had not physical capabihties 
to tread this wine-press alone ; and had his human- 
ity been expanded for the awful event by the omr 
nipotence of its^ indwelling God, it would thence- 
forth have ceased to be the humanity of our com- 
mon race. 

The Treader of the wine-press had trodden it 
alone. If the man had been its treader, strength- 
ened by the divinity within, solitariness could not 
have been predicated of him. He is not alone 
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who knows himself to be attended and supported 
by an indwelling Deity. Gabriel is not alone, 
though, apart from his fellow-angels, he may stand 
in more close attendance on the inaccessible ma- 
jesty of the Highest. The three holy men, " upon 
whose bodies the fire had no power,** were not 
alone in the Babylonian furnace. There was a 
fourth present ; " and the form of the fourth" was 
"like the Son of God." He walked with them 
through the flames, and saved them untouched by 
the conflagration. Well was it said of them that 
they were not alone. — Daniel, iii. 25, 27. He who 
trod the wine-press alone, clothed in his garment 
of flesh, was none other than he who, in the begin- 
ning, raised his solitary trumpet note, and behold, 
the dark profound straightway beamed with joyous 

We are not ignorant that by a majority of the 
advocates of the prevalent theory, the Treader of 
the wine-press is supposed to have been, not the 
suffering Christ, but Christ the Avenger. Many 
biblical critics, respectable for talents, learning, and 
piety, have thought differently. We felt bound to 
notice the passage, without intending, however, to 
make it a main pillar of our argument If the 
reader shall concur in its more general interpreta- 
tion, he has but to subtract from the sum total of 
our scriptural proofs, this single item. We are 
confident that the aggregate of our proofs drawn 
from Holy Writ may well sustain this insulated 
subtraction. 

" In all their affliction he was afflicted/'— Isaiah, 
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hriii. 9. This wonderful declaration was predi- 
cated, not of the Word made flesh, but of the Old 
Testament Jehovah. Of him, also, the Bible often 
affirmed that he was ** grieved." To be ** afilicted" 
or to be "grieved,*' implies actual suffering. If, 
therefore, these scriptural passages are to be taken 
literally, they cannot fail to overthrow the hypoth- 
esis of divine impassibility. The advocates of the 
prevalent theory, in attempting to evade the force 
of the passages, must needs clothe them in a figu- 
rative meaning. In deciding whether a figurative 
interpretation relieves the advocates of the theory 
from the pressure of the passages, it must be borne 
in mind that Bishop Pearson, and all his associates 
of the olden and modem times, claim as the strong- 
est position of their theory, that the imputation of 
even voluntary passibility to the divine nature 
would imply its " imperfection" and " infirmity." 

Now if impassibility is in truth one of the ever- 
lasting attributes of Jehovah, changeless as his 
wisdom, power, or holiness — ^if the imputation to 
him of voluntary passibility would indeed imply 
his " imperfection" and " infirmity," then, as afllio- 
tion and grief are synonymous with suffering, the 
Bible could never have declared of him, even figu- 
ratively, that he was "afflicted" — ^that he was 
"grieved." For by such declarations, the Bible 
would have imputed "imperfection" and "infir- 
mity" to its own all-perfect Author ; it would, un- 
der the guise of a metaphor, have libeUed the God 
of the Bible. Inspiration deals, it is true, in figures 
of speech ; but not in figures of speech calculated 
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to misrepresent the awful attributes of Jehovah. 
In imputing to the Most High material form and 
lineaments, the Bible misleads not ; for it elsewhere 
takes pains to affirm that ** God is a Spirit," and 
that '' a spirit hath not flesh and bones." 

But its imputation of passibility to him who is 
alleged to be impassible, finds no explanatory qual- 
ification in the sacred pages. The imputation, 
then, according to the prevalent theory, stands 
forth on Holy Record as a palpable and unex- 
plained misrepresentation of the divine attributes, 
disguised but not mitigated by its figurative form. 
We would scarcely believe our senses of sight and 
hearing should they unitedly , inform us that the 
Bible, under the garb of metaphor, had somewhere 
misrepresented God's power, or omniscience, or 
wisdom, or justice, or holiness. And if it be in- 
deed true that God could not sufier without ceas- 
ing to be God, by what species of moral arithmetic 
can it be ascertained that the impeachment of his 
iiinpassibility is less reprehensible than would be 
the attempt to pluck from its sphere any of the 
other fixed and everlasting stars which form the 
glorious constellation of his perfections ? 

The following passage carries on its face its own 
demonstration: "Awake, sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, 
saith the Lord of Hosts : smite the shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered." — Zechariah, xiii. 7. 
In this sublime and wonderful passage, the speaker 
is the infinite Father. The Son had been speaking 
in the preceding chapter under the name of the 
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•* Lord ;** but in this passage the Father appeared 
as the speaker, by the appellation of the " Lord of 
Hosts." What was the subject to be smitten? 
To show that it was to be the Christ, we need 
scarcely refer to Matthew, xxvi. 31 ; Mark, xiv. 
27. The face of the passage itself demonstrates, 
not only that the Father was the speaker, but also 
that the subject to be smitten was the incarnate 
Son. In what nature was the incarnate Son to be 
smitten ? Was it in his two united natures, or in 
one of them only, leaving the other altogether 
scathless? Our opponents allege that the subject 
to be anitten was the mere humanity of the Son 
incarnate. This they are obliged to allege ; for if 
the smiting was but to touch the <Evine nature of 
the incarnate God, their theory must utterly fail. 

We suppose that the humanity of the incarnate 
Son was not to be the sole subject of the smiting. 
Of all the wonders of the vast creation, visible or 
invisible, not the least is the wonder, often pressed 
on our contemplations, of the 6xact economy of 
the almighty Creator, in his use of means to ac- 
complish his wise and gracious ends. The ener- 
gies invoked, like the manna of the desert, are al- 
ways just sufficient ; there is nothing wanting, no- 
thing to spare. The wastefulness of human prodi- 
gality can find no precedent or countenance in the 
example of the Most High. And did he, so wisely 
provident of the resources even of his own ex- 
haustless and infinite treasury, indeed awaken from 
its repose his own almighty sword — the highest re- 
sort of avenging omnipotence— only to smhe the 
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frail humanity of the man of Nazareth? Had the 
smiting of his mere humanity been the sole object 
of the Lord of Hosts, its sure execution might 
have been left to the irons of the cross, or to the 
soldier's spear, if the irons proved too dilatory in 
their work. There would have heen no seeming 
need for invoking the sword of the Lord of Hosts. 

The terms of designation in the passage are de- 
monstrative that the subject of the smiting was not 
the humanity of Christ alone. " Awake, O sword, 
against my shepherd." And again, the divine 
speaker said, "Smite the shepherd." Who way 
the Shepherd of the Lord of Hosts ? He was the 
great " Shepherd of Israel" that dwelt " between 
the cherubims." — Psalms, Ixxx. 1. Isaiah, xl. IL 
This was the Shepherd who meekly descended to 
earth, to redeem with his blood, and gather in from 
every nation and every clime, his Father's dis* 
persed and lost flock. The humanity of Bethle- 
hem's babe was not the Shepherd of the Lord of 
Hosts ; it was but the adjunct of that Shepherd ; 
the vestment in which that Shepherd arrayed him?- 
self; the tabernacle of flesh in which that Shep- 
herd dwelt. 

That same Shepherd of the infinite Father is 
yet his Shepherd. In the green pastures of para- 
dise he still feeds his Father's flock ; still he folds 
the lambs in his bosom. There, clothed in his 
now glorified vestment of humanity, he will con- 
tinue the Shepherd of the Most High as long as 
the golden walls of the great sheepfold of heaven 
shall rest secure on their everlasting foundations. 
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This was the ShejJierd against whose divine, as 
well as human nature, the Lord of Hosts invoked 
his almighty sword* Spare the Grod, but smite 
the man, was not his high command. His omnipo- 
tent mandate went forth without exception or re- 
striction ; general, universal ; pervading every ele- 
ment, searching out every recess of the united na- 
tures ; brief, simple, majestic ; yet more lucid than 
the sunbeam. ** Smite the Shepherd." 

There is in the passage another term of designa- 
tion equally significant of the subject to be smitt^i. 
The Lord of Hosts invoked his slumbering sword 
** against the man that is my fellow.** The ethe- 
real essence of the second person of the Trinity 
formed the divine nature of the incarnate Son ; the 
body and soul of an ordinary man, cleansed from 
the stain of sin, formed his human nature. The 
union of these two natures is often styled, in Chris- 
tian phraseology, the God-man. It may be denomi- 
nated, with, perhaps, equal force and propriety, 
the man-God. In arranging the two elements of 
the complex name, we may as well ascend from 
the human nature to the divine as to descend from 
the divine nature to the human. It is in the ascend- 
ing grade that the infinite Father himself ranked 
the two natures. He invoked his awakening sword, 
not only against ** my Shepherd," but also " against 
the man that is my fellow ;" that is to say, against 
the man-God. It was not the man alone, but the 
mail-God, that was to be smitten. 

The " fellow" of the Lord of Hosts was to be 
smitten. But the mere humanity of the Virgin's 
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son was not the " fellow" of the Highest. The 
fellow of the everlastmg Father, like his infinite 
self^ must have been one who ** inhabiteth eterni- 
ty" — ^the eternity of the past as well as the eter- 
nity of the future. The word ** fellow" as here 
used is synonymous with equal. The appellation 
was inapplicable to the mere manhood of the in- 
carnate Son ; yet there was veiled within that hu- 
manity the ethereal essence of the second of the 
Sacred Three, who was indeed, the fellow of the 
infinite Father ; who had occupied the right hand 
seat of the Father's throne for countless ages ere 
time was. known in the universe. That the hu- 
manity of Christ was not the fellow of the Most 
High, is proved by the declaration fresh from the 
lips of the incarnate God, when speaking of the 
inferiority of his human natiu'e, " For my Father 
is greater than I." — John, xiv. 28. 

The unique being to be smitten, compounded 
of manhood and divinity, styled by the Lord of 
Hosts, " the man that is my fellow," was the Eman- 
uel of the Gospel, " the Christ of God." He was 
to be smitten, not in his mortal nature alone, but in 
both the elements, human and divine, which consti- 
tuted his individuality. If the awakened sword 
touched the **man" only, the " fellow" of the Most 
High was not smitten ; the complex being of the 
text was not smitten; he who was smitten was 
but the man, and not the man-God ; the divine pre- 
diction, so august in its promulgation, must, we 
speak it with reverence, have sunk in its fulfilment 
from heaven down to earth. The mandate of the 
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Lord of Hosts to his omnipotent sword cannot be 
thus capriciously depressed to the mere humanity of 
Mary's son, without crucifying its palpable, breath- 
ing, living letter and s{Mrit. Such distortion of di- 
vine language would have found no place in Chris- 
tian faith, but for the misleading hypothesis of di- 
vine impassibility. 

There are yet other expressions, hitherto un- 
noticed, in this astounding passage, indicating that 
it was something infinitely beyond the mortal 
death of him of Nazareth which called forth the 
sword of the Lord of Hosts from its scabbard. 
It was summoned to awake; which implies that 
it had previously been in a state of repose— a re- 
pose, perhaps, until then unbroken in the flight of 
eternal ages. It was summoned not only to awake, 
but to awake and " smite ;" to awake, therefore, 
in the majesty of its might, in the terrors of its 
wrath. It was to " do his work, his strange work ; 
and bring to pass his act, his strange act"— -Isaiah, 
xxviii* 21 — that the infinite Father invoked his 
slumbering sword. A God was to be smitten by 
a God ! The infinite Father was to smite his other 
self; his own beloved, only-begotten Son; his 
meek and unresisting Shepherd ; the fellow of his 
everlasting reign I No wonder that the «word 
of the Lord of Hosts — ^the keenest weapon in the 
armory of heaven — ^was summoned to awake from 
its long repose. Nothing but the sword of a Gk)d 
should, could have smitten a God. 

In this awful passage we seem to hear the au- 
dible voice of the Eternal, a» it was once heard 
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from Sinai, announcing prophetically the tremen- 
dous truth, since reiterated by the Holy Ghost, 
God ** spared not his own Son." How feeble and 
evanescent was the purposed sacrifice by the faith- 
ful Abraham, even to typify the finished, the eflS- 
cient, the universe-pervading sacrifice by the infi- 
nite Father. We say universe-pervading, and, 
we trust, without irreverence ; for who can doubt 
that the whole vast empire of the Grodhead was 
benignly affected, to an extent nameless, illimitable, 
inconceivable, in its peace, in its prosperity, in 
the enduring happiness of its countless worlds, by 
the one great sacrifice on Calvary, seen and view- 
less! 

There is a preceding passage in the same pro- 
phet, which demands our attention : " And I will 
pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications ; and they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as one 
that moumeth for his only son, and shall be in bit- 
terness for him, as one that is in bitterness for his 
first-bom." — Zechariah, xii, 10. This prophecy 
was uttered by the second person of the Trinity. 
The infinite Father became the speaker in the next 
chapter. In this chapter the speaker was the infi- 
nite Son. The subject to be pierced was the God 
" manifest in the flesh." — John, xix. 37. 

The corporeal piercing was not merely the per- 
foration of the sufferer's inanimate side by the Ro- 
man spear ; his livmg hands and feet were to be 
pierced. They shall pierce " my hands and my 
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feet" — ^Psalm xxiL 16. " Corporal sufferance'^ was 
not, however, the sole price to be paid for the sal- 
vation of man. The ** iron entered the soul" of 
^le vicarious victim. This is generally allowed, 
even by the advocates of the prevalent theory. 
The majority believe that the soul of the sufferer 
was pierced ; but their faith stops at the dividing 
line between his human and divine spirit Why 
stop at that line ? No such stopping-place is indi- 
cated on the scriptural chart. 

The God was also to be pierced. The speaking 
God of the prophet was to be the pierced Gk)d of 
the evangelist The awakened sword of the Lord 
of Hosts was to penetrate the most sacred recesses 
of his divine essence. The speaking God of the 
prophet was the mighty ** wic" of the prediction. 
"They shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced." And now mark well the sudden and 
significant change of phraseology : " And they shall 
mourn for Aim." Why this sudden transmutation 
of the third for the first person ? It was no idle 
play of words ; the transition was big with mean- 
ing. The speaker was God the Son. He desig- 
nated by the pronoun "me" his own ethereal es- 
sence. But at the time of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, a new nature was to be added, consist- 
ing of a perfect man, corporeally and intellectually. 
To that adjunct nature— the man to be united to 
the God — the pronoun " him" was applied : " They 
shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn fpr him." The viewless sword 
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of the Lord of Hosts was to pervade the whole 
united spirituality of the incarnate Deity. 

The human piercers, when " the spirit of grace 
and of supplications" should be poured into their 
hearts, would look upon the pierced God, and won- 
der, and repent, and adore ; they would mourn for 
the pierced man with the same deep and affection- 
ate mortal grief with which one " moumeth for his 
only son," and " be in bitterness for him as one is 
in bitterness for his first-bom." The human pierc- 
ers, fiendish as was their intent, were but the in- 
struments of infinite retribution. The efficient 
Piercer of the divine substitute for sinners was the 
Lord of Hosts, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Soriptural Passages ascribing Blessedness to the Ddty*~If thej 
are more than Doxologies, they imply no Incapacity to sustain 
Voluntary Suffering — Divine Beatitude progressivo— " Joy set 
before^' "the Author and Finisher of our Faith" — ^Holiness 
and happiness, though twin sisters, may be severed for a time. 

The scriptural passages ascribing blessedness to 
the Deity will, doubtless, be invoked in favour of 
his impassibility. The following are samples of 
these passages : " Blessed be the most high God." 
— Genesis, xiv. 20. " Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel forever and ever." — 1 Chronicles, xvi. 36. 
" Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from everlast- 
ing to everlasting." — Psalm xli. 13. "Blessed be 
the Lord forever more." — Psalm Ixxxix. 52. 
" Blessed be the King of Israel, that cometh in 
the name of the Lord." — ^John, xii. 13. "And 
worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator, who is blessed forever." — ^Romans, i. 
26. "Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed forever." — Ro- 
mans, ix. 5. " Until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; which in his times he shall show, 
who is the blessed and only Potentate." — 1 Timo- 
thy, vi. 16. 

We believe these passages to be rather doxolo- 
gies than declarations of doctrine ; rather ascrip- 
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tions of praise and thanksgiving to the Deity than 
averments of his infinite beatitude. So thought 
MacKnight, the learned annotator on the apostolic 
epistles. The passage which seems to approach 
nearer than, perhaps, any other in the whole Bible, 
to a declaration of the unchanging felicity of the 
Godhead from everlasting to everlasting, is that 
which we have just transcribed from the first chap- 
ter of Romans, where it is said that the heathen 
"worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator, who is blessed forever." The learned 
annotator on the epistles, in his commentary on 
this passage, though himself a firm adherent of the 
prevalent theory, rendered the passage thus: 
" Worshipped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator, who is to be praised forever."* But 
if any of the passages are to be regarded as declar 
rations of the divine blessedness, they contain no 
affirmation or uatimation that thet beatitude of the 
Deity is fixed by a law paramount to his own voli- 
tion, so that a person of the Trinity has not capa- 
city to become a voluntary suflTerer. 

The ascriptions of blessedness in Scripture were 
often applied to Christ. It was of Christ that the 
apostle declared, "Who is over all, God blessed 
forever." It was of Jesus Christ that he again de- 
clared, "Who is the blessed and only Potentate." 
These ascriptions were applicable as well to his 
manhood as to his Godhead. They reached and 
pervaded both of his united natures. The united 
being, the whole Christ of the Bible, was styled 
# MooKnight on tl^ EpisUee, vol i« p. 149. 
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"the blessed and only Potentate/' The whole 
Christ was denominated, "Grod blessed forever.** 
And yet this same united Being had just passed 
through the most terrible furnace of suffering ever 
lighted up on earth. If the ascriptions implied 
declarations of unchanged beatitude, and reached 
the past as well as the coming eternity, then Christ 
suffered not. His passion was but Oriental im- 
agery. It was Christ, termed in the passage from 
the twelfth chapter of John " the King of Israel," 
on whom the epithet "blessed" was bestowed as 
he was entering Jerusalem to be crqcified. If the 
passage was intended, not a» a mere hosanna, but 
a declaration of Christ's beatitude, it must have 
meant a beatitude of which he was capable of 
** emptying himself," when required by the good 
of the universe and the glory of the Godhead ; for 
in a few hours afterward he voluntarily paid, by 
his own unimaginable sufferings, the price of a 
worlfl's redemption. 

No direct affirmations of Scripture were neces* 
sary to demonstrate the beatitude of Grod. It re- 
sults from the infinitude of his perfections. A Be- 
ing of infinite power, knowledge, wisdom, holiness, 
justice, and goodness, has within himself infinite re- 
sources of felicity. But the felicity of the Deity 
is subject to his volition. He is not fated to the 
same unchangeable condition of blessedness whe- 
ther he wills it or not. His beatitude is, like his 
glory, rather the emanation of his combined attri- 
butes than a distinct attribute of itself. Of his be- 
atitude, as well as of hiis glory, the uncreated Son 
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was capable of divesting himself for a time when 
he became a terrestrial sojourner in the flesh. His 
infinite power, and knowledge, and wisdom, an4. 
holiness, and justice, and goodness remained un- 
changed. But his glory and his beatitude he vol- 
untarily cast aside for a brief season, that he might 
resume them again in mcreased and everlasting 
efiulgence and perfection. 

Had the second person of the Trinity peremp- 
torily declined to suffer when his suffering was 
prompted by the affections of his own benignant 
heart, sanctioned by his own unerring wisdom, and 
approved in the council of the Godhead, none on 
earth can be sure that his bliss might not have 
sustained a greater diminution from the absence 
than it has from the endurance of suffering thus 
prompted, sanctioned, and approved. The aggre- 
gate of earthly happiness is measured by the span 
of human life ; the aggregate of divine felicity is 
weighed in the balances of eternity. None on 
earth can say that the brief suffering of the second 
person of the Trinity inr the flesh has not aug- 
mented the totality of his beatitude, when tested 
by the arithmetic of heaven. Had he reposed un- 
moved on his throne, and beheld, afar off, the smoke 
of the torment of the apostate pair, and of the 
countless generations of their descendants, ascead- 
ing up forever and ever, how can human reason 
venture to decide that, in the flight of endless ages, 
the eternity of his bliss might not have suffered 
more than it will have suffered from his mournful, 
but short earthly pilgrimage 7 

23 
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Reasoning pride has no grounds for ccmcluding 
that the compas8i<»iate heart of our divine Re- 
deemer might not have yearned unceasingly over 
the undistinguished perdition of a whole race, cre- 
ated by his own hands, in his own similitude, and 
seduced from unsuspecting innocence by the 
matchless wiles of one who had before beguiled 
from allegiance the third part of heaven. The 
ascending smoke would have been at once the me- 
morial of a world destroyed, and the waving ban- 
ner of his triumphant foe. Now has his divine and 
expiatory suffering bound that foe in everlasting 
chains, and proffered to every son and daughter of 
that world destroyed the healing and saving blood 
of his own most precious salvation. Now will the 
benignancy of infinite love forever overflow, and 
the pillars of infinite justice stand firm and sure as 
the foundations of the universe. 

We believe that the beatitude of the D^ty is 
progressive. Progression seems to be a govenung 
principle, pervading the intellectual universe. Its 
display in man is palpable. Doubtless it pervades 
the angelic hosts. Why should it not reach the 
beatitude even of him who made progressive man 
in his own " image," and after his own " likeness V* 
We learn that the bliss of heaven is enhanced by 
the repentance of a single sinner on earth. Who 
will vei^ture to presume that this enhancement of 
blessedness ascends not even to those who fill the 
celestial throne ? That the glory of God is pro- 
gressive, is a clear deduction from his own Holy 
Word. His beatitude is a sister emanation firoiB 
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the Grodbead. Why, then, if one of the sacred 
sisters is found to be progressive, should the other 
be supposed to be stationary ? 

Ere his creative power was first put forth, the 
triune God must have existed, the centre of his own 
untenanted eternity, in blest but solitary majesty. 
Worlds as yet were not, nor men nor angels; 
chaos filled the universal space. In the fulness of 
circling ages, the heavens were formed, perhaps 
the first-bom of creation. Then earth, sun, stellar 
orbs, and doubtless systems unknown to telescopic 
vision, sprung into being, with all their countless 
dwellers. The chorus of ** the morning stars" was 
heard, and the shouting " sons of God" returned 
their rapturous response. And think you that the 
benignant heart of the Creator, justly styled " the 
Sensorium of the universe"* received no aug- 
mentation of bliss from the transports of his ex- 
ulting creaticm ? We view him not as the " cheer- 
less and abstract Divinity" sometimes represented 
in ** academic theology."t His is the infinite ocean 
of beatitude, capable nevertheless of receiving, 
without change of its identity, new accessions of 
delight from the gladdening streams which flow 
from perhaps every province, save one, of his 
boundless empire. 

It is a heay en-taught conclusion that the crea- 
tions of God have enhanced his bliss. He beheld 
with satisfaction the wonders of his six days' la- 
bour, and repeatedly pronounced them to be very 
good.-47enesis, i. 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31. In the 

' * Ante page 5d. f Ante page 52. 
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Bublimest of all the Psalms, which uninspired man 
could no more have composed than he could have 
formed a world, the royal David exclaimed, " The 
Lord shall rejoice in his works." — ^Psalms, civ. 31. 
And the voice of later prophecy thus burst forth 
into rhapsody as it laboured to express his^ delight 
in the Church, ** which he hath purchased with his 
own blood." " The Lord thy (Jod in the midst of 
thee is mighty ; he will save, he will rejoice over 
thee with joy ; he will rest in his love, he will joy 
over thee with singing." — Zephaniah, iii. 17. 

We believe it deducible from Scripture, not only 
that the divine blessedness is progressive, but also 
that the beatitude of the uncreated Son will, in the 
reckoning of eternity, be immeasurably enhanced 
by^his mediatorial sufferings and triumph. " Look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of oiir faith, 
who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is «et down at 
the right hand of the throne of God." — Hebrews, 
xii. 2. This passage was, doubtless, applied to the 
redeeming man. We believe it to have been still 
more emphatically applied to the redeeming God. 
It was predicated of Jesus, that august Being who, 
in himself, united a terrestrial atom to celestial in- 
finity. It was predicated of him without limitation 
or exception. Its terms comprehended his divine 
as well as his human nature. - 

The subject of the passage is farther distinguished 
as " the Author and Finisher of our faith." The 
human son of the Virgin was not the author of our 
faith ; nor was he aloiie its finisher. The Author 
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of our faith was the redeeming God. He became 
its Author by the covenant of redemption between 
him and the Father, ere the worlds were formed. 
Its finisher was the redeeming God and the re- 
deeming man united; the God enacting the infi- 
nite, the man the finite part. It is impossible that 
Inspiration, unmindful of the predominating, the al- 
most absorbing agency of the Grod, should have 
clothed the human son of the Virgin with the ex- 
clusive title of "the Author and Finisher of our 
faith!*' He had no agency in its authorship; he 
had not then himself come into being; be was only 
an humble adjunct in its consummation. Yet it 
was " the Author and Finisher of our faith*' who 
had "the joy" set before him. The conclusion is 
inevitable that " the joy" must have been ** set be- 
fore" the redeeming God as well as the redeeming 
man. 

What was " the joy that was set before" " the 
Author and Finisher of our faith," the Bible has not 
mformed us distinctly ; we learn, however, that it 
was to be a new accession of "joy ;" an augmenta- 
tion of pre-existent beatitude. It was a "joy" of 
magnitude sufficient id move a God. It was a 
" joy" for which the Creator as well as the creature 
** endured the cross, despising the shame." A chief 
element in this sacred "joy" of the redeeming God 
is, doubtless, the happiness of the sons and daugh- 
ters of salvation. They were destined to be eter- 
nal prisoners in the dungeons of despair ; he trans^ 
formed them into rejoicing saints around the throne 
of the Most High. Their happiness, purchased by 
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bU sufferings, is, no doubt, reflected back upcm 
bimself in unimaginable refulgence. 

" The quality ei mercy is not strained. 

It is twice blessed : 
It bleaseth him that gives and him that takes." 

If this is true of an earthly philanthropist, how 
much deeper must be its truth when applied to the 
great Philanthropist of heaven ! We may judge 
of his "joy^ in the salvation of the redeemed, from 
his pity for their lost estate. His pity and his 
*« joy" are alike beyond the comprehension of the 
cherubim and the seraphim. He views with com- 
placency the material universe formed by his 
word ; he regards with ineffable delight the moral 
creation brought into being by " the travail of his 
soul;" pleasant to his hearing is the music of the 
circling spheres ; rapturous to his heart is the an- 
them of praise and thanksgiving which ascends for- 
ever and ever from the mighty congregation of his 
redeemed children. Gethsemane and Calvary n&ve 
yielded the brightest crown of glory to Him who 
** wears on his head many crowns." They have 
poured into his divine bosom a new river of "joy,** 
** clear as crystal," deep as the foundations of his 
throne, lasting as his eternity. 

The prevalent theory confidently infers the un- 
changeable beatitude of the eternal Son, as a self- 
evident and necessary conclusion from his immuta- 
ble holiness. This conclusion is said to be one of 
the intuitive perceptions of the theory. We admit 
that righteousness and happiness are indeed twin 
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sisters, and that the pious mind must, from its 
views of divine justice,, infer the impossibility of 
their permanent severance. But it cannot with 
truth infer that Omnipotence may not disjoin the 
twin sisters for a time, when their temporary sev- 
erance is prompted by infinite wisdom and infinite 
love. Scriptural history overrules such inference. 
The human son of the Virgin was at once the ho- 
liest and most afflicted of the children of humanity. 
In him holiness and suffering were comminglidd 
from the manger cradle to the granite tomb. Ho- 
liness is, indeed, without sins of its own ; but it 
may, and has vicariously borne the sins of others. 
If it suffered in the sinless man, why may it not 
have suffered in the pure essence of the indwelling 
God ? The efficacious element in redeeming pain 
must needs be the holiness of the sufferer. It is a 
self-evident truism, that the substituted agonies of 
a sinful being could not have redeemed the world. 
Nor is the prevalent theory more correct in its 
suggestion, that, if the eternal Word suffered, his 
voluntary endurance, impelled by his^own gracious 
and irrepressible emotions, must have been to him 
not grievous but joyous ; and that, therefore, the 
very name of suffering, when applied to his spon- 
taneous, triumphant, and exulting self-immolation, 
must have been swallowed up in that of transport 
This suggestion amounts to the proposition, that, 
what is pain in a sinful being, would be changed 
into joy, if voluntarily and piously endured by a 
being of perfect holiness. Test the proposition by 
applying it to Mary's human son. His endurance 
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was not by compulsion ; he was not a passive ma- 
chine ; he was a voluntary martyr ; his submission 
to the terrible cup was free, according to his finite 
capacity, as that of the indwelling God. If, amidst 
his seeming sufierings, he suffered not in fact be- 
cause he was pure ; if^ what would else have been 
the pains of Grethsemane and of Calvary, were 
transformed into raptures by his Overcoming holi- 
ness, then the passion of Christ's humanity was but 
a delusive fiction ; — ^tben was there a transmutation 
into truth of the primitive heresy that the apparent 
agony of the redeeming man was but a pageant in 
the drama of salvation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Immutability of God — ^Not Impugned by our Argument — ^Af^ 
fected by Suffering no more than by Incarnation — ^Implies only 
Identity of Essence and Primary Attribute*— -If God was In- 
flexible as Fate, Prayer would be Useless, perhaps Impious- 
Immutability allows Mutation of Emotion and Action — ^Af- 
firmed of Christ — ^And yet Christ Suffered. 

It would be doing great injustice to our argu- 
ment to suppose th^t it seeks to impugn the un- 
changeableness of the Godhead. Immutability is 
one of the glorious attributes of the Deity. Amid 
all the varieties in the divine administration, a voice 
is still heard from the pavilion of the Highest, " I am 
the Lord : I change not." — Malachi, iii. 6. Some- 
times, indeed, he appears the perscmification of 
mercy ; sometimes a " consuming fire." It is he 
who has breathed into the harps of heaven their 
joyous melody ; it is he who has lit up the quench- 
less conflagration of hell. God the Son is the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ; he, 
too, is the Lion of the tribe of Judah. The voice 
that mourned over Jerusalem with more .than a 
mother's tenderness will pronounce, in tones more 
astounding than ten thousand thunders, ** Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels." Nevertheless, his 
words and his acts, when duly understood, alike 
confirm the proclamation, **I am the Lord: I 
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change not." That m him "is no variableness^ 
neither shadow of turning," is written on the eter- 
nity of the past ; it will glow in still brighter co- 
lours on the eternity of the future. — James, i. 17. 
** I AM THAT I AM" is forevermore his holy, 
and awful, and changeless name. 

If the imputation of suffering would cast a shade 
of changeableness upon him " who is over all, 
God blessed forever," so would his incamaticm, in 
the view of those who seek to survey that great 
event through the imperfect microscope of human 
reason. How stupendous the seeming change, 
when the "Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us 1" What greater change could moital 
imagination conceive than the transition from the 
celestial throne to the manger, of Bethlehem ! The 
transformation wrought on the immutable Gpd by 
his wondrous incarnation has filled ev^i. heaven 
with amazement At the right hand of power, 
the angelic hierarchies once beheld the sjoriti^ 
Essence of the second person of the Trinity; they 
now behold there, with holy curiosity and won- 
der, the same spiritual Essence clothed in glprified 
human flesh, bearing, no doubt, on his hands and 
feet the marks of the nails of the cross, and on 
his side the scar of the Roman spear. By the in- 
carnation a total ecUpse had passed over his glory ; 
and then it passed away* leaving bis glory still 
changed, but yet more glorious. 

To gain an adequate conception of the un- 
changeableness of the Godhead, the beholder must 
stand on an eminence high as heaven, and extend 
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his comprehensive view along the illimitable tracts 
of eternity and immensity. Then will he find, in 
the incarnation and sufferings of the eternal Son, 
the fullest development of the immutability of the 
triune Deity ever revealed to mortal vision. Ra- 
ther than change his unchangeable mercy, God the 
Son consented to become incarnate and suffer in 
his own divine essence, that sinners might be saved. 
Rather than change his unchangeable justice, God 
the Father ** spared not hia own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all.^' The incamati^i and sufferings 
of God the Son were not caused by any change in 
the eternal counsels. The apostacy of man took 
not omniscience by surprise. It had been foreseen 
from the beginning. The earliest eternity had re^ 
gistered in its archives the advent and sufferings of 
the incarnate Deity, and his ascension and cease- 
less reign at the right hand of the Highest. We 
might almost say that, before the worlds were 
formed^ incarnation and suffering were incorpo* 
rated into his very being among its constituent ele- 
ments. Had Gk>d the Son not been laid in the 
manger of Bethlehem ; had God the Son not ^ eaoi* 
dured the cross;" had the cup passed from God 
the Son^ as he for a. moment so pathetically suppli- 
cated, unchangeableness must have been forever 
plucked from the glorious constellation. of the attri- 
butes of the Godhead. 

His temporary suffering affected, no more than 
did his incarnation, the immutability of the second 
person of the Trinity. The God * emptied" of his 
beatitude for voluntary suffering, lost Aot hip i4ex^ 
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tity any more than did the God ^emptied" of hii 
glory for voluntary incarnation. The objection, 
that, if the uncreated Word suffered oa earth, he 
must, to maintain his eternal unchangeableness 
have suffered from the beginning, is of no greater 
avail than would be the objection that, he must 
have been incarnate from the beginning because 
he became incarnate on earth. 

Suflfering wrought no change in the decrees or 
purposes of the redeeming God. If it effected any 
clumge, it must, then, have been either in his es- 
sence or in his attributes. That suffering cannot 
change the essence of spritual beings, is an awfiil 
truth deducible from the revealed history of the 
universe, past and prospective. The suffering 
Grod, then, remained identical in essence with the 
creating 6od« Nor did suffering change any of 
his glorious and fixed attributes. His justice, hdi- 
ness, power, wisdom, truth, immutability, and love 
never shone so c(mspicuoudy nor harmoniously as 
when, made sin for sinners, he meekly submitted 
faimself, in all his omnipotence, to the avenging 
sword of the Lord of Hosts. Even from the cross 
the ear of faith might have caught the still, deep 
whisper, unheard by <;amal ears, '* I am the Lord : 
I diange not" 

Had God been inflexible as the imaginary fate 
of heathen mythology, prayer would he useless, 
perhs^ps impious; for it would seek, by creature 
importunity, to move the Immoveable. But the 
Grod of the Bible is the hearer and answerer of 
prayer. •* The effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
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eou« man availeth much." To the prayers ci 
Elias the rains of heaven were made obedient — 
James, y« 16, 17. Present death was denounced 
against Hezekiah; yet the earnest prayer of the 
{Hous king had efficacy to 

^^ Roll back the flood of neyer-ebbing time," 

and add fifteen years to the span of his life.-— 
2 Kings, XX. 1-1 J. At the prayer of Moses, ^the 
Lord repented of the evil whidi he thought to do 
unto his people." — ^Exodus, xxxii. 14. When the 
penitent cry of Nineveh was wafted towards 
heaven, ^ God saw thdr works that they turned 
firom their evil way, and God repented of the evil 
that he had said he would do unto them, and he did 
it not" — ^Jonoh, iii. 10. 

But amid all these seeming changes in the pur- 
po^es of the Almighty, he is still the unchanging 
God, '' with whom is no variableness, neither sha^ 
dow of turning." To hear and answer the pray- 
ers of the £5dthful was a part of his eternal coun- 
sels, forming a constitu^it element of the Grodhead 
ere the worlds were created. His patient hearing 
and gracious answering of prayer, in every age 
and every plm^e, is, to fallen creatures, the most 
consolatory development of divine immutability. 
Should he cease to be the paternal hearer and an- 
swerer of prayer, he would cease to be himsdf. 
He would become thenceforth the changed, instead 
of the imchangeable God. 

The very perfection and immutability of Grod's 
attributes induce mutaticms in his feelings and ac- 
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tioiuL A being of infinite and unchanging powei, 
wisdom, holiness, goodness, justice and truth, must 
needs have felt and acted differently towards the 
persecuting Saul of Tarsus, and Paul^ the devoted, 
the exulting martyr. Upon the rebellious and 
fallen angels, now monuments of his righteous and 
unpitying wrath, the light of God's countenance 
once beamed, peiiiaps, as benignly as on his own 
fiuthful Gabriel. From everlasting to everlasting 
the glorious attributes of the Deity continue in un^ 
varying perfection. But in a universe where mn 
has entered; where created intelligences abound 
with volitions *^ free as air ;" where the principle of 
good and the principle of evil contend for mastery 
with varying success, he ^ who sitteth in the heav- 
ens" is of necessity led, by the immutability of his 
own infinite perfections, to mutation of emotion, 
and c^sequent mutation of action. Yet is there 
no real change in the unchanging Grod. His muta- 
tions are but the developments of his imalterable 
perfections. Their most astonishix^ development 
was the sacrifice of his own uncreated Son, to save 
our sinful and perishing world. The descendmg 
sword of the Lord of Hosts, avir^kkened to smite Ins 
other self, was the crowning^ demonstration of c^ 
viae immutability. 

The position, so ocmfldently maintained by the 
advocates of the prevdent theory, that, if a persc^ 
of the Trinity were to suffer fi)r a time, he ttiJik, 
to preserve his unchangeableness, suffer from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, has less i^lnity to the philos- 
ophy of the Bible* than to that of the olascric voltip- 
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tuary of heathen Athens. Epicurus thus spoke of 
his imagined and iron-bound divinity : " The Deity 
could neither be influenced by favour nor resent- 
menty because such a being must be weak and 
frail ; and all fear of the power and anger of God 
should be banished, because anger and affection are 
inconsistent with his immutable nature." 

What an ally did the Epicurean faith unexpect- 
edly find in the dominant theory of Christendom I 
The god of the Attic Ubertipe could not have become 
angry without becoming mutable ; the (Jod of the 
prevalent theory must have stooped to the like mu- 
tability had he voluntarily fiufiered I It follows as a 
necessary corollary of the classic dogma, that if its 
god, from some turn of destiny should once become 
incensed, he must remain incensed for endless ages* 
The prevalent theory, if correct, would confirm 
the dogma of I^icurus aiid its necessary cordilary. 
If the supposition of vicarious and short-lived suf. 
fering by the everlasting Son would of necessity 
imply his eternal suffering, why does not the re- 
vealed truth that the infinite Father "is angry vrith 
the wicked every day" necessarily imply the ever- 
lasting continuance of his wrath, thwgh rivers of 
penitalt tear^t purified by redeejpiing blood, should 
ceaselessly flow, from ttteir weeping eyes and 
broken hearts? If the suflTering God of to-day 
must suffer for ever, or become mutable, why must 
not the angry God of to-day remain angry forever 
or forfeit his perfection of unchangeableness ? 
And yet the immoveability predicated of the divine 
nature by the Epicurean jMosophy, would, if ap- 
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plied to the Jehovah of sinners, wrest from him the 
vitAl element of their hope— even his prayer-hear- 
ing and prayer-answering attribute. 

The God of Christians resembles not the marble 
idol of the classic voluptuary. The Sacred Vol- 
ume, indeed, teaches that his primary attributes 
are without change. Perhaps even the Almighty 
himself could not change them vnthout impugning 
the immutable laws of his being. Such are his om- 
nipotence ; his wisdom ; his holiness ; his justice ; 
his truth ; his goodness. It is the permanent iden- 
tity of these, and of his essence, that constitutes the 
immutability of the great I AM. We do not, how- 
ever, understand that the scriptural vocabulary has 
classed his glory and his beatitude among his pri* 
mary and mflexible attributes. The Bible clearly re- 
veals that his glory was subject to his volition. God, 
the Son, divested himself of it when he became in- 
carnate ; he deeply felt the bereavement, and prayed 
for restoration to his primeval state. — John, xvii. 5. 
There is no intimation in the Sacred Oracles, that 
the beatitude of God is not also subject to his vo- 
lition. It is the arrogance of human reason, and 
not the Bible, that would chain the Omnipotent to 
ceaseless bliss, whether he will* it or not. Coerced 
happiness would, perhaps, be but misery in disguise. 
Philanthropy, urged by its own benign impulses to 
suffer in some high and holy cause, might endure 
more from involuntary restraint than from volun- 
tary suffermg. We believe it essential to the per- 
fection of God's blessedness that it should depend, 
rather 6n his own sovereign choice, than on -an in- 
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flexible destiny that overrules even his o«vn al- 
mightiness. If tha Bible were allowed to speak 
for itself — if we were permitted to open our souls 
to the free reception of its sacred testimonials — ^the 
conclusion would appear to be inevitable, that the 
eternal Son, when he became incarnate, ** emptied 
himself" of his beatitude as well as of his glory. 

The following passage seems demonstrative that 
temporai-y suffering, voluntarily incurred, is not 
incompatible with the attribute of divine immuta- 
bility, — " Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever." — ^Hebrews, xiii. 8. The term 
** yesterday" was not literally confined by the apos- 
tle to the day preceding that on which the inspired 
passage was penned ; it reached back to the epoch 
of the incarnation, when the person of the Medi- 
ator was first and unchangeably ccmstituted by the 
union of his divine and human natures. The text, 
then, contains the proposition that from the mo- 
ment of the holy union of the God and the man 
down to the date of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
Jesus Christ had been the same, and that he was 
to remain the same forevermore. Thus the attri- 
bute of unchangeableness was predicated of Jesus 
Christ as unequivocally as the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament affirmed it of himself when he declared, 
** I am the Lord ; I change not," or as St. James 
affirmed it of the " Father of lights, with whom is 
no variableness neither shadow of turning." 

Jesus Christ was the same in his manger cradle 
as when he ascended in triumph to the bosoih of 
his heavenly Parent. True, he had " increased in 

24* 
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wisdom and stature ;" but such physical advance- 
ment changed him not. True, he had been cov- 
ered ^ with Ught as with a garment" on the mount, 
and in the garden with great drops of exuded 
blood ** falling down to the ground ;" but such vi- 
cissitudes changed not the changeless Christ. 
True, he had suffered beyond what man or angel 
could have endured ; but temporary agony wrought 
no change in any of the elements which constituted 
his sameness. He who hung on the cross forsaken 
of his Father, was identical m every attribute of 
his being with him who will come in the clouds to 
judge the world in righteousness, accompanied 
with all that heaven can furnish of the magnificent, 
the awful, the sublime. Holy immutability may 
voluntarily suffer for a time without losing its es- 
sential unchangeableness ; else the epstle to the 
Hebrews would not have affirmed of the humbled, 
suffering, dying, risen, glorified, ever blessed Jesus 
Christ, that he was ^ the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

incarnation no Proof tliat God the Son had not Capacity to suffer 
irithont it — ^Probable Reasons of Incarnation — ^It presented Ex- 
ample of perfect Man — Brought Proofii of Qospel home to 
Senses of Men — Rendered Trinrnj^ OTcr Satan complete— 
Affords abiding Memorial of GM's Justice and Loyc — ^Incaiw 
nate God, in both his Natures, ob^ed the Law. 

Let it not be objected, because the redeeming 
God took on him the ** body** that was prepared 
for him, and became flesh and blood with ^the 
children" he came to save, that therefore the as- 
sumption of manhood was needful to enable Om- 
nipotence to suJBTer.-^Heb. ii. 14 ; x. 5. Whence 
does the prevalent hypothesis derive this objection T 
Not from the Holy Ghost In the Volume of In- 
spired Truth not a sentence is to be found inti- 
mating that destiny has surrounded the sphere of 
suffering with a barrier which the Almighty cannot 
overleap, even if he wills to pass it. It is the pre- 
sumptuous objection of reasoning pride. The in- 
vestiture of manhood was selected because it was 
deemed by infinite wisdom the most appropriate 
habiliment for the Saviour of our sinking race. It 
was selected as the sufiering costume most becom- 
ing the redeeming Grod. Even our finite faculties 
can perceive many reasons why he should suffer in 
the fallen nature he came to save. We would 
venture, with profound reverence, to suggest some 
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of the considerations which may possibly have 
commended the garb of flesh to the self-devoted 
Deity. 

First. Had he suffered in the nature of angels, 
or in his own incorporeal essence, he might, in- 
deed, have rendered an equivalent for the debts of 
the redeemed to the celestial treasury; but the 
satisfaction of their debts was not the sole object 
of his mediatorial mission. He came to rescue 
them, not only from the penalty, but also from the 
power of sin. He came, not only to save them 
from hell, but to prepare them for heaven. He 
came to breathe into them a porticm of his own 
holiness ; to lure them upward by his own glorious 
example ; to make them, by his precepts and pat- 
tern, ''meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light." — Colossians, L 12. To render 
his example efficacious, it must needs have been 
imitable. The children of humanity could not 
have imitated the unshrouded God. They could 
not even have seen him and lived. — ^Exodus, xxxiii. 
20. To make his example imitable by man, he 
must of necessity have assumed the form of a man ; 
wherefore, " the Word was made flesh."— John, i- 
14. " Wherefore in all things it became him to be 
made like unto his brethren*"^ — ^Hebrews, ii. 17. 

Secondly. The incarnation was necessary to se- 
cure, on earth, credence for the Gospel. Man is, 
by nature, a skeptical animal. The unbelieving 
Thomas was a sample of the fallen race. Had the 
proofe of the miracle of redeeming love been less 
palpable and cogent, it could not have obtained the 
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belief of those for whose salvation it was intended. 
If the angel, instead of announcing to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem the physical birth of a Saviour 
in the city of David, had proclaimed that the sec- 
ond person of the Trinity had redeemed our apos- 
tate race by suffering for them in his original es- 
sence, in the celestial court, ^ high and lifted up** 
above mortal ken, the messenger from heaven 
would have obtained few converts on earth. 

To make incredulous man a believer in the stu- 
pendous scheme of redemption, sensible demonstra- 
tions were indispensable. Proofs must be accumu- 
lated on proofs. The prophetic harp must detail 
in ^vance the anticipated biography of the com- 
ing Messiah. The Messiah must be born, and live, 
and die, in exact fulfilment of ancient prediction. 
Miracles must be wrought. The wondrous star; 
the descending dove; the audible voice from the 
clouds ; the transfiguration on the mount ; the mul- 
tiplication of the five barley loaves and two small 
fishes into abounding aliment for a famished host ; 
the obeying elements; the submissive devils; the 
healing of the ^ick ; the raising of the dead ; his 
crucifixion, with its darkened sun, and rent rocks, 
and trembling earth ; his resurrection ; his visible 
ascension, were all required to convince an unbe- 
lieving world that the Son of God sufifered and 
died for its redemption. This mighty mass of 
proof would not have been accumulated had less 
sufficed. Heaven is never prodigal of display. 

The feeble, hesitating, reluctant faith of man re- 
quired to be confirmed by appeals to all his senses. 
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The word of the Grod could not have overcome the 
stubbornness of incredulity. To gain from his crea- 
tures their reluctant belief the Creator was obliged 
to become incarnate. Had he not become incar- 
nate, and re-enforced, too, his appeals by a succes- 
sion of stupendous miracles, he could not Jiave 
made proselytes, even of his twelve disciples. 
Their faith, indeed, required for its aliment, not 
only that they should see with their eyes, but also 
that they should handle with their hands, of the 
Word of life. — 1 John, i. 1. As it was, one of them 
betrayed him, and another denied him, and all of 
them fled from him in his darkened hour. Even 
as it now is, infideUty boldly stalks the earth, pol- 
luting with its foul breath the pure air of heaven. 
Even as it now is, the regenerated, the sanctified, 
the redeemed children of humanity are, in this life, 
but half believers. 

Thirdly. The incarnation of the redeeming God 
rendered more complete and manifest his triumph 
over the arch enemy. Even frail reason may per- 
ceive the fitness of the provision, that he who 
bruised the serpent's head should have first as- 
sumed the seed of the woman ; that his victory 
over the powers of darkness should have been 
achieved in the very world, cmd in the very nature 
which they had seduced from allegiance. This 
consideration, doubtless, helps to swell the exulta- 
tion of heaven. This is, no doubt, the scorpion 
sting in the core of the hearts of the baffled. prince- 
doms reserved in chdns of darkness in the prison- 
house of despair. 
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Fourthly. The incamatipn lias affi>rded'an im- 
perishable memorial of the greatest event which 
the flight of nover-begimiilig ages has beheld. In 
the lapse of the eternity to come, Grethsemane and 
Calvary might, without this memorial, have £Euled 
in the recollection of created intelligences. Frail 
is the memory of even redeemed man. Less than 
infinite is the memory of the cherubim and the 
seraphim. But an everlasting monument of the 
struggles and the triumph of redeeming love has 
been fixed by the incarnation in the most conspic- 
uous station of the universe. The redeeming God 
carried with him to heaven the body in which he 
had suffered on earth, and {Jaced it at the right 
hand of the Highest. There that pierced body 
forever remains, its scars betokening less the la- 
ceraticms of the visible irons than the unseen 
wounds inflicted on the uncreated Spirit of his 
divine Son by the viewless sword of the Lord of 
Hosts. With this ever-living memorial, occupy- 
ing the central point of the universal empire, it 
is impossible that the recollecticm of the garden 
and the cross, with all their thrilling associations, 
should ever be dimmed by the course of ceaseless 
ages. 

Should the harp of the weakest saint allowed to 
enter the New Jerusalem falter for a moment, he 
has but to cast his eye on the right-hand seat of the 
celestial throne, and those speaking scars must at 
once renovate his love and his zeal. Should ambi- 
tion a second time insinuate itself into the angelic 
ranks^ its aspiration must be checked and extin* 
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guished by a single glance at the r%ht-hand seat 
of the celestial throne. That pierced body is an 
abiding memento of the awful truth that, sooner 
than leave sin unpunished, the etemjeJ Father 
spared not his own eternal Scm. It is a demon- 
stration of the inflexibility of God's wrath against 
transgressions, infinitely more impressive than the 
smoke which ascends for ever and ever from the 
pit of despair. Those warning scars symbolizing 
the expiatory anguish of the suffering Deity, are 
an everlasting beacon to guard the angelic hosts 
against the incipient movemei^ts of forbidden de- 
sire. 

Fifthly. The redeeming God was to obey the 
law. It was the dishonour done to the law which 

«Broii{^t death into the world, and aU our wo." 

Our great Deliverer was to restore its tarnished 
honour, not only by paying its penalty, but also by 
perfect obedience to its precepts. To make the 
obedience perfect, and availing, and palpable to 
created intelligences, incarnation was required. It 
was needful, not merely that the Word should be 
made flesh, but likewise that be should dwell among 
us. The obedience of the incarnate God was not 
in his human capacity alone. Both his natures con- 
curred in the obe4ience. The God, as well as the 
man, obeyed the law. This is the inevitable con- 
clusion from the language of Scripture. 

The man was a glorious and beautiful specimen 
of what our race would have been had they re- 
tained their aflinity to heaven. Ev^i the chilled 
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eye of atheism must be sometimes inclined to meli 
as it gazes on such a lovely personificatibnof m^ral. 
exceii^ce. That a creature so pure, warned by 
the example of the first Adam, sustained by the 
consciousness of indwelling divinity , animated by 
** the joy set before him" should have jdelded per- 
fect obedience to a law, the counterpart of himself 
in holiness, was an event not likely to excite ^* spe- 
cial wonder." But the Bible speaks of the obedi- 
ence of the incarnate Grod as a very extraordinary 
event. The Bible must, therefore, have referred to 
the obedience of the second person of the Trinity. 
That was the acme of wonder. For him to be- 
come obedient on earth, who had from everlasting 
been accustomed to supreme command in heaven, 
was indeed a phenomenon of gracious condescen- 
mon well calculated to create astonishment in this 
world and in the world above. 

The law obeyed by the incarnate Grod had three 
branches: the ceremonial code of the Jews; the 
code promulged at Sinai; and the mediatorial 
code, formed by the covenant of redemption, be- 
tween the Father and the Son, in early eternity. 
The incarnate God obeyed to the letter the Jew- 
ish ceremonial code. He was circumcised on the 
ei^th day. Jerusalem and all Judea went out 
to be baptized of John. In conformity with this 
prevalent usage of his nation, the incarnate God 
was baptized by his conscious and hesitating ser- 
vant. The visible dove and the audible voice de- 
monstrated that he who caused Jordan to flow was, 
in very^truthf the recipient of its baptismal waters* 

25 
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The incarnate Grod obeyed the law promulged at 
Sinai. ^ Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law and the pro^^ets ; I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil.** — ^Matthew, v. 17. **For as by one 
man's disobedience many were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one inany shall be made right- 
eous." — ^Romans, v. 19. 

But the principal code to be obeyed by the in- 
carnate God was the mediatorial code. This was 
emphatically the code of the Godhead. Two of 
the Sacred Three ordained it, ages before the birth 
of the infant Jesus. The second of the Sacred 
Three was to be its self-devoted, its obedient sub- 
ject The man was, no doubt, to obey it, accord- 
ing to the measure of his very limited capacity. 
But in the article of merit the obedience of the 
man bore no greater proportion to the obedience 
of the God than the finite bears to the infinite. The 
principal ingredient in the mediatorial code was its 
demand for expiatory suffering. It may be styled 
the suflfering code. Of this suffering code Gfod the 
Son was one of the legislators ; of this suffering 
code God the Son, clothed in flesh, was td be the 
victim. Here was a spectacle of blended justice^ 
love, and disinterestedness upon which, to eternity, 
the universe may gaze without satiety ! 

It was, indeed, a code of terrible exaction. Its 
penalty, if concentrated within a space shorter than 
eternity, could not have been endured by the 
united energies of created intelligences. We be- 
lieve that nothing but an uncreated and almighty 
God could have borne it. The obedience of God 
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the Son to this penal code is *^ demonstration 
strong," not only of his capacity to suffer, but <rf 
his actual suffering. To this code he '^ who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to >bd 
equal with God," ** became obedient unto death." 
— ^Philippians, ii. 8. " Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered ; and being made perfect he became the au- 
thor of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him."— Hebrews, v. 8, 9. The " Son " indicated 
by the writer to the Hebrews was not the human 
son of the Virgin, but Grod's " own Son" clothed in 
flesh ; for he alone was *^ the author of eternal sal- 
vation." It was Grod's "own Son," then, who, 
veiled in humanity y. learned ** obedience" and was 
" made perfect" •* by the things which he suffered." 
The obedient and suffering Son of this passage 
was the Son, as the same writer to the Hebrews 
declared, by whom the infinite Father made the 
worlds, and who was " the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person." — Hebrews, 
i. 2,3. 

The suffering of the u^creat6d Son did not ren- 
der superfluous the suffering of the adjunct man. 
In the early age of the Christian church — that 
prolific foundry of airy theories — ^the opinion at 
one time prevailed, to some extent, that the man- 
hood of Christ suffered in appearance only. This 
heresy was, however, of short duration. It is not, 
indeed, conceivable that an incarnate Deity should 
suffer in his divinity without imparting suffering to 
the clay tenement in which he is enshrined. 
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But, without discussing the doctrine of possibili-^ 
ties when applied to the Omnipotent, it is enough 
for us to say that the blessed incarnation of the 
Bible would have failed in some of its apparent 
objects had the adjunct man remained in a con- 
dition of untouched feUcity. No imitable example 
would have been left to the suffering faithful as a 
pattern of meekness and patience. The sufferings 
of the redeeming Deity were unseen ; they per- 
tained to his unsearchable divinity; we can but 
imagine them dimly even when contemplated 
through the telescope of faith ; humanity, lost in 
wonder and adoration, cannot aspire to imitate 
them. Had the redeeming agonies been limited to 
the shrouded Jehovah, there would have been no 
visible representation to shadow them forth on 
earth and perpetuate their remembrance in heaven. 
No bloody sweat, no speaking scars would have 
symbolized the viewless pangs of the redeeming 
God. How could the man have participated with 
the kindred Deity in his exaltation, unless he had 
participated with him in his sufferings. The man, 
as well as the enshrined Divinity, " for the joy set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is now set down at the right bwd of the throne 
of God." — Hebrews, xii. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Objections to Prevalent Theory — ^Venerable for its Age aad 
Preyalence — Miniature of its Outlines — Derogates from Sim- 
plicity and Fulness of Atonement — Not founded on Scripture 
— Imparts to Bible Figuratiye Meanini^Lowers affectiQB 
from Godhead of Christ to Manhood — Strengthens Unitarian 
Error. 

We have now reached the pomt where it be- 
comes necessary, in the progress of our argument, 
to attempt a more detailed examination of the 
prevalent theory than we have hitherto done. 
This is a delicate branch of our subject. We 
would not willingly aid in the demolition of a 
material edifice, venerable for its age, and conse- 
crated as the scene of memorable events, however 
much we might complain of its architectural pro- 
portions. With how much profounder regret do 
we enter, with hostile purpose, that spirituar struc- 
ture, which has extended over continents its vast 
dimensions, and grown gray under the frosts of 
almost fifteen hundred years ! Ever since its erec- 
tion, it has been the abode of the chief portion of 
the piety of Christendom. In its many chambers 
devotion has for ages uttered her dying prayers, and 
breathed forth her last faltering accents. From its 
lofty turrets, for near fifteen centuries, have tri- 
umphantly ascended joyous groups of " the spirits 
of just men made perfect." 

26* 
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That the comer-stone of this stupendous struc- 
ture has been laid in error, is engraved on the tab- 
let of our heart, as it were, by a pen of iron on 
tablets of marble. With the absorbing belief rest- 
ing on our soul that the second person of the Trin- 
ity suffered and died, in his ethereal essence, for 
the redemption of our race, we cannot withhold 
from this sublimest of truths the aid of our feeble 
voice, even were we to stand ajone with a world 
opposed. Religious misconception is not changed 
into truth by its prevalence or age. If errors of 
faith could be consecrated by their universality or 
antiquity, then might the paganism of China inter^ 
pose against the missionaries of the Cross a ram- 
part more impregnable than her celebrated wall 
iliterposed to Tartar incursions. 

The following is a miniature representation of 
the prevalent theory: It aJSirms that the second 
person of the Trinity, the incarnate Redeemer of 
the world, suffered and died, not in his divme na- 
ture, which 19 impassible, but in his hqman nature 
only : that by virtue of the union of his divine and 
human natures, qalled the hypostatic union, there 
was imparted to his human sufferings and death a 
value and dignity which made them, in the estima- 
tion of infinite justice, and in pursuance of the cov-* 
enant of grace between the Father and the Son, aii 
adequate atonement for the sins of the redeemed. 
This, though a brief, is believed. to be a faithful 
sketch of the prevalent theory. 

To this theory «tre opposed serious objectionSf 
some of which have already been iathasifj^' 
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First. The theory derogates from the simplicity 
and fidness of the atonement, and imparts to it an 
illusive character. It subtracts from the atone- 
ment its vital principle. It robs it of its suflbr- 
ing, dying God. It substitutes the sufferings and 
death of the creature for the sufferings and death 
of the Creator. That the human son of the Vir- 
gin was a creature — as really so as Peter or John 
— the advocates of the prevalent theory will not 
deny. Nor will they affirm that mere creature 
sufferings could have atoned for the sins of man. 
For then Gabriel, instead of the eternal Son, might 
have been the incarnate redeemer of the world. 
But the prevalent theory would seek to imbue the 
sufferings of the creature with a borrowed value, 
reflected from the Creator dwelling within. How 
the indwelling God could impart atoning value to 
creature sufferings, in which he did not himself 
participate, but from which he stood dissevered by 
the immutable laws of his being, none of the facid- 
ties of man, save his imagination, can shadow 
forth. Sufferings, valueless as an atoning offering 
in themselves, could not have derived atoning 
merits from the mere juxtaposition of indwelling 
divinity. 

The intrinsic worth of a habitation would not be 
enhanced by the rank of its occupant. Human 
vanity might, indeed, attach to an edifice, proflbred 
in s9.tisfaction of a debt, a fictitious value, from its 
having been tenanted by a prince ; but the calcu- 
lations of human vanity would not have affected 
Him, who must have weighed earth's supposed o£- 
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feiing for sin in the balance of the sanctoary, in 
the face of the intelligent universe. The Holder 
of the everlasting scales would, we suppose, have 
fixed the value of the offered tabernacle of clay 
from the intrinsic worth of its terrestrial materials, 
little moved by the consideration that the ^ Prince 
of life" was its tenant, and the poor oblation for a 
ruined world must have had written over against 
it the superscription so astounding to the aspiring 
Oriental despot, *^Thou art weighed in the bal- 
ances, and art found wanting.'' 

The supposition that the chief office of the sec- 
<md person of the Trinity in the work of redemp- 
tion was to impart, by his holy incarnation, dignity 
and value to creature suflbrings, is the imagination 
of the prevalent theory. Had the communication 
of dignity and value to creature sufferings been the 
chief object of the incarnation, it must have been 
somewhere intimated in the Word of Grod. It 
would have formed too important a feature in the 
scheme of salvation to have escaped special notice. 
The sil^ice of the Bible is a speaking silence. But 
the object of the holy incarnation is not left to be 
deduced by inference. The BiWe everywhere in- 
dicates, in terms seemingly unequivocal, that the 
mission of the redeeming God was a suffering mis- 
sion, and that its chief Actor was himself the prm- 
cipal Sufferer. 

The human son of the Virgin was doubtless im- 
measurably exalted by his union with the €rod- 
head. Even the ordinary Christian derives from 
his relationship to God a dignity far surpassing all 
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that earth can confer. The humblest samt who 
drives his ** team afield" may look down, as from 
a celestial height, on the diminished glories of a 
Solon or a Caesar ; for he is " the temple of the 
Holy Ghost." How much greater was the exalt- 
ation of the human son of Mary ! Yet was he 
but a creature. His elevation to the throne of the 
Highest added not a fourth person to the GodheacL 
His sufferings were but creature sufferings. No- 
thing, save an infinite atonement, could have satis- 
fied the requisitions of an infinite law, trampled 
under foot in the face of the universe. The vica- 
rious suffering of an insect of the field, and the 
vicarious sufferings of legions of angels would have 
been alike inefiSicacious. To impart infinitude to 
creature sufferings, infinite duration is necessary. 
They can be sweUed into infinity only by the 
ceaseless tide of eternal ages. 

Christ himself always assigned to his manhood a 
finite and inferior rank, notwithstanding its union 
with the Godhead. Evidence of this truth abounds 
in his declarations. We need here cite no parties 
ular texts to prove it. Some of them appear else- 
where in these pages. His manhood had no at- 
tribute of infinity. If, then, the manhood of Christ 
held only a finite rank, notwithstanding its union 
with the Godhead, how can the prevalent theory 
venture to assign an infinite rank to the exclusive 
sufferings of that manhood? The sufferings of 
his mere manhood could not rank higher than the 
manhood itself. If his manhood derived not in- 
finity from union with the God, such union could 
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not impart infinity to the sufferings of that man^ 
hood. If the union of the God took not away from 
Christ's humanity its creature character, neithiur 
could it have taj^en away from the sv^erings of 
that humanity their creature character. As, th^« 
the indwelling Gkxl infused nothing of infinitude 
into the manhood of Christ, so he infused nothing 
of infinitude into his sufferings. The imputation 
of infinite value to finite sufferings, because of the 
indwelling of an infinite Being, to whom the suffer- 
ings, however, were not communicated or com- 
municable, should, to gain credence, be sustau;^ 
by clear scriptural proofs. 

The prevalent theory subtracts from the atone- 
ment of the Bible, not only its infinitude, but also 
its ineffable dignity. This thought has been par<- 
tially developed in an early part of our argun^ent ; 
but its importance seemed to require its farther ex^ 
pansion in this connexion. 

Meeting full in the face the very numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture ascribing sufferings to the diviik. 
ity of Christ in terms not to be parried* the prev^^- 
lent theory, to avoid too palpable a G<dlisi(»:i witiji 
Holy Writ, was obliged to aUege thfitt, by the hy- 
postatic union of the divine and humai) natures in 
one person, the sufferings of the man became, ip 
scriptural estimation, the sufferings of the God, not 
by actual endurance, but by adoption or construc- 
tion. These are the views expressed, as we have 
seen, by Bishops Pearson and Beveridge^ and 
without soma such aliment, the hyppstatic theory 
could not have subsisted. The redee^ogdng Go^y 
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then, is to be taken as the principal redeeming suf- 
ferer, constructively, according to the prevalent 
theory, actually, according to ours. . As it regards 
its bearing on this particular point of our argu- 
ment, it is not material whether his suffering was 
actual or constructive. It is enough for the pre^ 
ent point, that in scriptural estimation the God suf- 
fered ; that the suffering is predicated of him who 
hath '^ weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance." — ^Isaiah, xl. 12. 

Suffering consists in the reduction of what would 
otherwise have been the happiness of the sufierer. 
The amount of the reduction tells the amount of 
the suffering. The happiness of the incan^ate God, 
but for his suffering, would have been infinite. He 
imbodied the fulness of the beatitude of the God^^ 
head. According to the prevalent theory, his suf- 
fering was finite. It reached his humanity al<me. 
It was only the suffering of the finite man. It 
touched but the outer garment of the indwelling 
God. Subtract finite suffering firom infinite beati 
tude, and the reduction must be too small for crea- 
ture perception. It would elude, by its minute- 
ness, the arithmetic of earth, and, as we suppose* 
the arithmetic of angels. 

If you take a drop firom the bucket and a drop 
from the ocean, the loss of the bucket will be in- 
comparably greater than the loss of the illimitable 
sea ; for its capacity to lose with impunity is pro- 
portionally less than the capacity of the ocean. 
Christ, if his divinity tasted not " the cup of trem- 
bling," was happier even in the garden and ou the 
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cross than any created intelligence to be found in 
this lower world or in the heavens above. His 
was the ocean of divine blessedness. The sub- 
traction of the drop of human wo caused a less 
diminution than would be caused to an ocean of 
earth by the subtraction of a single drop of its 
** multitudinous" waters ; for the oceans of earth 
have their shores ; the ocean of divine blessedness 
is shoreless. Thus the prevalent theory would sink 
those expiatory sufferings, which satisfied the di- 
vine law and redeemed the worid, from their scrip- 
tural infinitude down to a point less, taken in refer- 
ence to the illimitable beatitude of the sufiferer, than 
a single particle of the dust of the balance. ^ Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of As- 
calon,'' lest the spiritually uncircumcised should 
rejoice. 

Sec(Hidly. The prevalent theory with its hypo^ 
static subordinate, has not its foundation in the 
Word of God. According to the scriptural repre- 
sentation, the redeeming sufferer appeared, not as 
a secondary planet, borrowing light and lustre 
from a central sun ; he was himself the central 
Sun of his own system of grace, shining in his 
ovm brightness. He was not the outer man, de- 
riving dignity from the impassible God within ; he 
was the suffering God, wearing the form of the 
outer man, but as the sinless representative of the 
fallen nature he came to save. The Bible every- 
where gives to the redeeming sufferer the primary, 
and not the secondary place. On the scriptural 
6anvass, the redeeming God is always depicted as 
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the principal Sufferer. It was the " Prince of life" 
who was "killed;" it was the "Lord of glory*' 
who was "crucified ;" it was the Son of man " that 
came down from heaven" who gave " his life a 
ransom for many ;" it was the shepherd Grod who 
laid down his " lif6 for the sheep ;" it was God's 
"only-begotten Son" whom he "sent into the 
world" "to be the propitiation for our sins;" it 
was the uncreated Son by whose "death" we were 
reconciled to God ; it was the Father's " own Son" 
whom he "spared not ;" it was " the brightness of 
his glory, and the express image of his person," 
who " purged our sins ;" it was God who " laid 
down his life for us ;" it was with the blood of God 
that he purchased his Church; it was to smite his 
** Fellow" that the Lord of Hosts awakened his 
slumbering sword ; it was He that " thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God," who "emptied 
himself," and "became obedient unto death;" it 
was the "Alpha and Omega," who ** was dead and 
is alive again," and behold, he liveth forevermore. 
From Genesis to Revelation, both inclusive, there 
is no text, within our recollection, intimating that 
** the Word was made flesh" merely to impart dig- 
nity and value to creature sufferings. . The hypo- 
static scheme is too complicated, too involved, too 
artificial for gospel simplicity and directness. It 
bears the marks of the chisel of art. It has been 
formed in the laboratories of earth. 

Was strength for the endurance of creature suf- 
ferings needed ? That strength might have been 
imparted to the human son of the Virgin by the 
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mere mandate of the God. The mandate of al- 
mighty God is wide-reaching and resistless. He 
commanded, and there was light He spake, and 
from the opening east appeared the king of day^ re- 
joicing in his might He commanded, and straight- 
way began the ceaseless dance of the harmonious 
spheres. His mandate was the chariot of fire in 
which the translated Elijah ascended to heaven. It 
was his mandate which closed the mouths of the 
famished lions, so that they harmed not the faith&l 
prophet. His mandate opened the fountain of war 
ters above, and the depths beloWf so that a mighty 
deluge overflowed the mountains of the earth. His 
mandate will one day melt with fervent heat the 
elements of the material universe. His mandate, 
without his becoming incarnate, might, doubtless, 
have imparted all needful strength to the human 
son of the Virgin. 

If, then, God was made ** manifest in the flesh,^' 
not to strengthen his terrestrial adjunct, or merely 
to impart dignity and value to creature sufferings, 
what could have been the object of his incarna- 
tion ? Scripture has intimated no other object — 
imagination can conceive no other — ^than the re- 
demption of the world and the manifestajtion of in- 
finite justice by suffering in his own divine essence. 
This is the grand central point in the system of 
salvation, to which we are drawn from all our 
wanderings by the centripetal attraction of al- 
mighty truth. 

An infinite object, of a twofold aspect, was pre- 
sented to the conclave of the Grodhead. A world 
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was to be saved. Divine justice was to be vindi- 
cated. That arch enemy, who had once threat- 
ened the throne of the Highest^ wd was waving 
his triumphant banner over one of the fairest prov- 
inces of the universal empire created by the ^ter^ 
nal Son* was to be consigiaed to chains of everlastr 
ing darkness. The eternal Son^ who had once baf- 
fled that enemy in heaven, was to complete his 
conquest on earth. A new, and "strange," and 
glorious development of infinite love was to be dien 
played. A new, and " strange," and awful demonr 
str^tion of infinite justice was to ^ound the unir 
verse — ^to be reverberated through eternity. The 
second person of the Trinity^ in the fulness of time, 
descended from heaven, and shrouded his divinity 
in the vestment of flesh. It wa$ the descent of p, 
God ; and his movements on earth were to be the 
footsteps of a God* His absence from the cek^tiol 
court was not merely that he might pass through 
the ceremony of incamatioQ, and thence return, 
untouched by pain, to his native heavens, wearing 
on his triumphant brow the cheap-gained trophies 
of an enemy subdued and a world redeemed- The 
trophies which be earned on earth were earned by 
the bloody sweaty the viewless, nailaeless agonies 
of a sufiering, dying God. It was nc^ for the puiv 
pose of a ceremonious incaraation j it was that, 
with divine throes and spasms uoknaginable by 
men or angels, he might save a perishing race, and 
fix on adamantine foundations the everlasting co- 
lumn of infinite justice, that he left vacant — if we 
may so ^ay-— for more than thirty years of what 
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we call time, the right-hand seat of the celestial 
throne. 

Thirdly. The prevalent theory imparts a figura- 
tive signification, not merely to a few inspired pas- 
sages, but to all that mighty mass of scriptural 
truths which, having for their basis the sufferings 
of Christ, constitute the sinews, and arteries, and 
very heart of the Bible. By figurative significa- 
tion we mean every departure from the literal and 
obvious import of the words interpreted, by what- 
ever name the authors of such departure may 
choose to characterize it. That the vital elements 
of the Bible consist in the expiatory agonies of 
the incarnate God, no Christian will doubt. It is 
the merit of those sufferings which renders it the 
book of hope, the star of comfort, the rock of 
confidence. What would have been the Bible 
without the atoning pangs of Christ? It would 
have been a desert of burning sands, with no spot 
of recreating green, no cooling sprmg to cheer 
the mournful journey from the cradle to an unquiet 
grave. 

If the abounding scriptural passages declarative 
of Christ's sufferings are to be received in their lit- 
eral and obvious import, then the conclusion that 
his divinity participated in his expiatory agonies is 
just as certain as the conclusion that his Godhead 
became incarnate. The great central truths that 
the whole Christ of the Bible suffered, has received 
the seal of each august person of the Trinity. The 
Holy Ghost promulged it often in the Old Testa- 
ment, and unceasingly in the New. The blessed 
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Son proclaimed it from the time he began to 
preach glad tidings on earth until his stupendous 
reappearance at Patmos. The infinite Father ccm- 
£nned it when he summoned his slee^Mng sword to 
awake and smite his Fellow. This great central 
truth has passed into scriptural demonstration, if 
the asseverations of the Bible are not to be lost in 
allegory. The Bible and the prevalent theory 
stand in direct collision. To escape the dilemma, 
the theory invokes its transmuting powers. The 
scriptural truths must be made to evaporate in 
metaphor, or the theory of fifteen centuries cannot 
be sustained. 

There is nothing on the face of the scriptural 
passages indicating a figurative meaning. Their 
conversion into figures of speech is not required 
or justified by any other portions of Holy Writ. 
The subject matter of the passages would seem to 
interdict figurative interpretation. The Holy Ghost 
is recounting the sufierings and death of his fellow 
God. Pathos, when profound, is wont to select, 
for the outpourings of the heart, the plainest and 
most simple terms to be found in speech. ^ Jesus 
wept" and " It is finished" are akin, in expressive 
brevity and grandeur, to that most concise, yet 
most sublime of sentences, ** Grod said. Let there be 
light, and there was light." 

Theological science has no authority delegated 
from above to veil the simplicity of scriptural truth 
beneath drapery woven in the looms of earth. On 
this theme we would, if in our power, give such 
compass to the vbice of our feeble remonstrance 
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as to make it heard and felt in every school of sa- 
cred lore. Even a hviman record is held sacred. 
It carries on its face incontrovertible verity. It 
speaks for itself; and its respcmses are unalterable 
as the imagined decrees of classic fate. It cannot 
be impeached from without. Should the attempt 
be made, the mandatory voice of the law would 
exclaim, " Travel not out of the record." An ef- 
fort to turn into figures of speech its plain and sim- 
ple language would indicate aberraticm of intellect 
The Bible is a heavenly record. It was indited by 
the third of the Sacred Three, and sealed with the 
blood of the second. Of this Inspired Record, the 
Holy Ghost is the interpreter. God is the ex- 
pounder of the words of God. 

Theological lore may evolve the latent meaning 
of Scripture, by comparing sacred texts with sa- 
cred texts, for that still leaves it to God to explain 
himself. It may borrow elucidations from scrip- 
tural history, and scriptural geography, for they 
are constituent, though inferior parts of the Sacred 
Volume. It may treat particular passages as figu- 
rative, if necessary to preservcf the symmetry of 
Scripture. It may, for ii^stance, teach us to be- 
lieve that the scriptural delineations of the corpo- 
real lineaments of the disembodied Deity ar€f figu- 
rative, because we are dsewhere .taught in the 
Bible that " God is a Spirit." But where the scrip- 
tural terms themselves indicate no departure ficom 
directness of meaning, and come not into collision 
with other parts of Holy Writ, academic science 
has no right to plant in the sacred soil metaphors 
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«f human growth. A still, small voice ever whis* 
pers firom above, ^Travel not out of the record of 
GodJ* The conversion of plain language into figu- 
rative language may shake the foundations of our 
faith. It may fearftdly ** add unto," or " take away 
from the book** of Ufe, which closed with the last 
ehapter of Revelati<m. The imputati(m of meta- 
phorical signification to the sacred and clear pas- 
sages declarative of Christ's agonies subtracts from 
the atcHiement of the Bible its suffering God, and 
sinks the great expiatory sacrifice from its scrip- 
tural infinitude down to a finite atom. 

The boldest development of reasoning pride is 
the right which it often claims and exercises to 
construe Scripture by its own microscopic views 
of what is "fitting to God." This dangerous er- 
ror formed, as we have seen, the major proposi- 
tion of the Athanasian syllogism. Without it, the 
prevalent theory might not have held Christendom 
in its fetters for fifteen successive centuries. Stand 
forth, reasoning pride, and let us commune to- 
gether You say that it is not " fitting to God" to 
suflfer, even from his own free volition and sove- 
reign choice. And what think you, then, of the 
holy incarnation ? Declare. Is it " fitting to Grod," 
the infinite Spirit, to have ^ been made flesh, and 
dwelt among us ?" Is it ^ fitting to God," the great 
God, to have been born in a manger, and wrapped 
in its straw ? Is it ** fitting to Qod," the Architect 
of the universe, to have been a laborious journey- 
man in the workshop of Joseph? Is it " fitting to 
God," accustomed to the ministraticm of angels, to 
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have washed the feet of his betraying and desert- 
ing disciples ? Is it " fitting to God," the object of* 
heaven's hallelujahs, to have submitted in meekness 
to the scoffings, and scourgings, and spittings of 
the blaspheming mob ? When you have responded 
to all these interrogatories, you may be the better 
able to appreciate the soundness of your favourite 
dogma, that it is not " fitting to God" to sufier. 

Fourthly. The prevalent theory tends to lower 
the eye of devotion from the Godhead of Christ to 
his manhood. To worship the created humanity 
of Mary's son alone, would be idolatrous worship. 
To love the glorified man more than the indwell- 
ing God, would be impiously loving the creature 
more than the Creator. We should love the whole 
united being of Christ. We should love the finite 
much ; the infinite unspeakably more. The in- 
stinct of our nature leads us to regard, with pecu- 
liar favour, him who has bestowed on us signal 
benefits, especially if tl^ tomb has closed over our 
benefactor. Affection preserves in fond remem- 
brance the gift of a departed friend. A grateful 
country bedews, with overflowing tears, the grave 
of the patriot who has suffered and died for its 
sake. And if we are taught to consider the pa- 
thetic story of Christ's agonies and death as but 
the biography of the human son of the Virgin, and 
to regard the indwelling God, through all lus incar- 
nation, as standing aloof from pains, wrapped in 
the mantle of impassibility, our warm affections 
may be drawn too much from the impassible Grod, 
and placed too fondly on the suffering man. In 
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blotting out from the scriptural picture the soulr 
absorbing and soul-expanding agonies of the in-: 
cajnate Deity, and fixing the mental vision on thei 
sufiering manhood of Christ, the prevalent theory 
gives the human figure too attractive a place on 
the canvass. It tends to impair the spirituality and 
sublimity of worship, and to sink devotion, as it 
were, from heaven down to earth. 

Fifthly. The prevalent theory unwittingly 
strengthens the Unitarian error. The startling 
syllogism of Arius stood thus : The divine essence 
is impassible : Christ suffered in both his celestial 
and human natures ; therefore, his celestial nature 
was not divine. Had the G<^uncil of Nice made 
but a single thrust at the major proposition of this 
syllogism, the heresy of Arius would scarcely have 
outlived its author. But, unfortunately, the fa- 
thers of the Nicene Council assented to its major 
proposition : they conceded the hypothesis of God's 
impassibility. They had then nothing left but to 
declare against it^ minor proposition — ^the suffer- 
ing of Christ in his united natures — b. dubious war. 
Modem Unitarianism, except in its very lowest 
grade, rests on the same identical syllogism. 

We regard the Unitarian heresy as the most 
formidable foe of our holy religion. The polar 
region of wintry Atheism is bound in its own 
eternal frosts. Professed Infidelity can never be 
perennial where the warm pulsations of the human 
heart are felt. The creative spirit of a Hume or 
a Gibbon may, ever and anon, breathe into it the 
breath of precarious Ufe : but, whenever the strong 
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stimulant of sustaining genius is withdrawn, it 
sinks down, like Thomas Paine, a lifeless, offen- 
sive, and forgotten corse. But Unitarianism, 
decked in the beautiful habiliments of the social 
virtues, is a brilUant and dangerous meteor. Un- 
der its ever-changing phases and varying names 
it has, like a portentous comet, threatened the sys- 
tem of Christian faith for more than fifteen cen- 
turies. 

The inquirer after truth, while dwelling on the 
atonement of the prevalent theory, finds that the 
view of its creature sufferings leaves an aching 
void in his heart. This unsatisfied vacuity ever 
invites the intrusion of seductive, and often fatal 
errors. If Christendom would extirpate the Uni- 
tarian heresy, let a concentrated blow be aimed at 
the major proposition of its up^dihg sylld^sm. 
Wrest from it its earth- woven mantle of the divine 
impassibility. Strip it of its armour of proof. 
That Christ suffered in his united natures is a po- 
sition deeply bedded in the everlasting truth of 
Sacred Writ The hjrpothesis of God*s impassibil- 
ity has no foundation in his Holy Word. Divine 
impassibility is the chief comer-stone of the Uni- 
tarian faith. Remove that comer-stone, and the 
whole stracture willtottfer to its foundation. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Early History of Trath tiial DiTinity of Christ Participated in 
Sufferings-Early History of PreysJent Theory — ^Its Inconsis- 
tencies — ^Has Theology Ibr Closet and Theology fbr Sanctuary 
—Its Hymns and Prayers and Sermons — ^Effects upon Derotion 
tmm unmasked and uniyersal Development of Theory. 

The soul-elevating truth that the divinity of 
Christ participated in his expiatory agonies, was 
not a stranger in the early Christian Church. Atha- 
nasius himself, in his appended argument^ treated 
and anathematized it as an article of pre-existent 
feith. This doctrine of our holy religion, always 
at variance with the Arian heresy, had now to op- 
pose the more formidable hostility of him who was 
generally esteemed the lawgiver of primeval or- 
thodoxy. It had, moreover, to encounter the er- 
rors of its professed friends, not less dangerous 
than the opposition of its open assailants. Long 
before the birth of Athanasius, and as early as 
the second and third centuries, a sect had ap- 
peared and reappeared, called Patripassians, who 
aflirmed that the only person of the Gknlhead was 
the infinite Father, and that he became the incar- 
nate sufferer. About the time of Athanasius^ 
deaths ApoUonaris, bishop of Laodicea, while hold- 
ing to the true faith that the divinity of our Lord 
participated in his vicarious pains, infused into it 
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the dangerous heresy that Christ had no human 
soul. With errors like these did the subtleties of 
the primitive ages involve the simple truth, that 
both the mediatorial natures shared in the atoning 
sufierings. 

Thus opposed by Arian heretics, hunted down 
by those who claimed a patent for exclusive ortho- 
doxy, bewildered in the intermingled errors of its 
own friends, this truth of our holy religion had 
another trial to encounter. The terrible arm of 
civil authority was uplifted. In the year 388, the 
emperor Theodosius, moved, no doubt, by the fol- 
lowers of Athanasius, passed an edict, excluding 
from the right to dwell in cities, from the frtoichise 
of having bishops or other spiritual fathers, from the 
sacred privilege of worshipping in the temples of the 
living God, all who dared to refuse their allegiance 
to the dominant creed. A military force was or- 
ganized to carry the edict into effect, and death 
followed in its train. It is said that the Inquisition, 
with its dungeons and torturing wheel, owed its 
birth to this epoch.* 

About the middle of the fifth century, Eutyches 
became the founder of another compound of truth 
and falsity. He held that the second person of the 
Trinity united to the body that was prepared for 
him, but one spiritual nature. As the new faith 
sought virtually to abstract from Christ his human 
soul, it must of course have imputed sufferings to 
his divinity. One class of the Eutychians, called 

* Roes' Cyclopttdia^ Article, ApoUinarians. UM, Article, Theo- 
dositiB L 
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Theopascites, maintained that the Father a&d the 
Holjr Ghost, as well as the blessed Son, sizSered in 
the passion of Jesus Christ The foQowers of Eti- 
tyches were ultimately consolidated under the 
name of Monophosites, the heresy of the one na- 
ture imparting to them their distinctive appellation. 
Against the Eutychians of every shade were ful- 
minated, from the west, the thunders of the Vatican, 
and, from the east, the edicts of impend despotism, 
annomicing degradation and exile as the penalties 
of their faith. 

That the simple doctrine of divme participation 
in the expiatory sufferings, thus confounded by its 
heretical friends, and hunted by its sfmtual and 
temporal enemies ^as a partridge in the moun- 
tarns," should for ages, have been obliged to seek 
refuge with the monks of Scytfaia, and in the se- 
questered regions of Syria, Mesopotamia, Arm^a, 
Egyjpt, Nubia and Abyssinia, tinctured with co- 
pious infusions of bewild^ing eiTor, ought net to 
excite our special wonder. To restore to i^ 
proper place in Christian theology this great scrip- 
tural truth, stripped of the extraneous h^esies in 
which its early adherents unfortunately involved it, 
is the humble aim of our imperfecft essay; 

From the first establishment of the prevalent 
theory in the fourth century, its adherents have 
found great diffici:^ty in selecting terms to express 
its meaning, without coming too palpably into col- 
lision with the language of Scripture, or with the 
deep and strong current of popular devotion. This 
difficulty, seated in the very core of the theory, 
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was smothered for several successive generations ; 
but finally displayed itself^ in a fearful explosdon, 
early in the sixth century. In the year 519, the 
pressing inquiry, threatening the vitality of the 
theory, was widely and vehemently announced : 
^ Whether it could be saidy with propriety ^ that one 
of the Trinity suffered on the cross J*^* 

This trying inquiry was referred to the Roman 
pontiff for his solemn adjudication. Hormisdas, an 
adherent of the prevalent theory, then fiUed the 
papal throne. Had he thought as we think, an af- 
firmative response would have been unhesitatingly 
roidered. But he did not believe as we believe. 
He had received and held '* strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ,*' the hypothesis of Athanasius that God 
is impassible. That hypothesis compelled him to 
respond in the negative. For how would his cchi- 
science have permitted a pontifical decree, that ^ it 
could be said v^ith propriety that one of the Trin- 
ity suffered on the cross," when he believed in his 
heart that from everlasting to everlasting each of 
the Sacred Three is wrapped in impassibility, as 
VTith a garment ? That one of the Trinity could 
not in fact have suffered on the cross, if suffering 
is diametrically opposed to the fundamental and 
changeless laws of his being, is a self-evident tru- 
ism. And to have said that one of the Trinity 
suffered on the cross against what was deemed the 
eternal truth of his own holy nature, must have 

^Mosheim's Eoclesiasiioal History, (by Madaine,) toL iL 
pp. 131, 132. 
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seemed to the Roman pcmtiff a libel upon the awfid 
attributes of the Godhead. 

The negative response of the papal oracle filled 
Christendom with consternation. It had lifted the 
veil from the prevalent theory, leaving it exposed 
in all its unscriptural lineaments. It had revealed 
to the Christian world the appalling truth that the 
dogma of Athanasius substituted, for the sufferings 
of the Creator, the sufferings of the creature. Dis- 
satisfaction was first heard in ominous whispers. 
Soon it burst forth in a thunder peal of remon- 
strance, commencing in the wilds of Scythia, and 
rolling onward, and gathering strength as it rolled 
towards the throne of the spiritual Caesar. The 
friends of the prevalent theory were deeply and 
justly alarmed. It could be saved only by sever- 
ing what has been deemed the else continuous 
chain of pontifical infallibility. 

Hormisdas then slept with his fathers ; John II. 
reigned in his stead. Another appeal was made to 
the incumbent of St. Peter's chair. The new pon- 
tiff paused. He saw full before him the recorded 
decree, not yet twenty years old, of his ghostly 
predecessor. Papal consistency loudly demanded 
his forbearance. The acclamations of the Chris- 
tian world urged him forward. From its death 
struggle, the prevalent theory, dear to him as life, 
stretched forth its supplicating hand for aid. He 
reversed the decree of Hormisdas ; he proclaimed 
to succeeding generations that ** it could be said 
with propriety that one of the Trinity suffered on 
the cross." Utterly disbelieving the fact, he ne- 
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▼ertheless decreed that it could with propriety be 
affirmed. He cast over the theory, the kind veil 
which his predecessor had rent* 

Had there been no discrepancy between the de- 
crees of the successors of St Peter — had the de- 
cree of John confirmed that of Hormisdas — the 
prevalent theory would probably have perished in 
the second century of its existence. The mind 
of the millions, then thoroughly aroused, would 
scarcely have brooked, and sustained, and sent 
down to posterity, the unmasked dogma that the 
second of the Holy Trinity suffered for the re- 
demption of the world only in metaphor. Without 
the restitution of its wordy covering, the theory 
must have sunk beneath the conscious and frown- 
ing eye of the Christian mass. 

Justinian, the reigning emperor of tl^E^ast — ^the 
architect of the immortal civil code — ^the patron of 
sacred as well as juridical lore — ^would not leave 
the great truth, involved in the question upon 
which the two fathers of western Christendom had 
disagreed, to rest on the unstable basis of clashing 
papal bulls. In the year 553, he invoked at Ccm- 
stantinople a council of the universal church, styled 
in ecclesiastical history, the fifth general council. f 
That high tribunal confirmed the second pontifical 
decree. That "it could be said with propriety 
that one of the Trinity suffered on the cross,** was 
now finally established as a fimdamental article of 
theology by the united authorities of the Christian 

* Rees' Cyclopeediaj Article, John 11. Pope of Rome. 

t Moslieim's Eoclesiastical History, (by Maclaine) toI. lip. 130 
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world* Thus, if speech intends what its words 
fairly import, the vital truth seemed to be fixed on 
a changeless rock, that divine as well as human 
suffering was incurred for the salvation of the re^ 
deemed. But, alas ! speech does not always mean 
what its words seeminSy import. 

In the composition of the fifth general council 
was mingled a controling infusion of the prevalent 
theory. Their decretal language had an occult 
meaning, radically difierent from its ostensible im- 
port. It ostensibly imported that one of the Trinity 
actually suffered for the remission of mortal sins. 
The council declared that it was proper to say he 
had suffered. And how could an affirmation be 
proper, unless it was true, especially when applied 
to the Majesty of heaven? To say untruth of 
man is always reprehensible ; to say untruth of the 
living Grod can be saved from the charge of im- 
piety only by innocency of intention. The decla- 
ration that " it could be said with propriety that 
one of the Trinity suffered on the cross," was equiv- 
sdent to declaring that he had actually suffered. 
And yet the master spirits of the sixth century be- 
lieved no such thing. The hypothesis of divine 
impassibility had wound itself around their souls 
perhaps more closely than the Bible. The wordi 
of their lips and the thoughts of their hearts were 
diametrically opposed. What caused this myste- 
rious discrepancy 7 Stratagem in war is justified 
by the perhaps too flexible policy of profane his- 
tory. We would not impute to the polemic cham- 
pions of the Justinian age the admission of like 

27* 
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stratagem into ecclesiastical conflict And yet the 
unwelcome question will spontaneously arise, why 
else did they send their ghostly bark along the 
flood of time with false colors floating at her mast ? 

The position established by the fifth general 
council yet holds its place in academic theology, 
unmoved by the lapse of ages. The decree of the 
sixth century has never been reversed; reforma- 
tions have not reformed it Still the time-worn 
proposition, that it can "be said with propriety 
that one of the Trinity sufiered on the cross/' has 
its meaning official, and its meaning confidential. 
To the general mind it shadows forth the sublime 
conception that the second of the Sacred Three, 
made incarnate, actually endured redeeming pangs 
for our salvaticm ; to the initiated it imports only 
that he sufiered by construction in the suflferings 
of the associated man. We would not cast cen- 
sure upon our learned, pious, and venerated oppo- 
nents ; they have but yielded honest allegiance to 
that theory which came down to them as a conse- 
crated relic of the olden time, scarcely second to 
the Bible in its dominant authority. Of that the- 
ory, discrepancy between its thoughts and words 
was an original, inherent, and vital element ; with- 
out which it would not have ruled for fifteen cen- 
turies. 

The proposition affirmed by the second papal 
decree and the fifth general councU is a strikhig 
sample of the bewildering language of the preva- 
lent faith in all the generations of its existence. 
The learned well understand its occult meaning; 
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but the millions are little conscious how it empties 
the atonement of that which constitutes it the glory 
of the universe. Go, simple hearted reader, to the 
sanctuary where the triune Jehovah is recognized 
and worshipped. What is it that swells heaven- 
ward the seraphic notes of its sublime psalmody ? 
What is it that bends the knee of the heart in its 
pathetic prayers ? What is it that imparts to the 
teachings of its heaven-ordained pulpit their power 
over the soul 7 It is the conscious presence of a 
sufferings dyings risen God. Follow to his closet 
the sacred teacher, and how would your heart sink 
within you if^ finding him a disciple of the preva- 
lent theory, he should lift the veil from his ancient 
idol, and invoke its denunciation of your sabbath- 
day dream as an heretic delusion I 

The prevalent theory has not been wont to de- 
velope in the sanctuary its occult meaning. We 
do not affirm that it is never announced there. 
Yet we believe that its open developments in the 
temples of Jehovah are 

^^ Like angels' Tiaits, few and &r between." 

But while the exclusive humanity of the redeem- 
ing pains is seldom promulged in Christian wor^ 
ship, the house of God, in spite of the prevalent the- 
ory, is ever vocal with the spirit-stirring thoughts 
of a suffering Deity. We appeal to the psalmody 
of Christendom. From the sacred melodies of its 
principal churches, we have selected cojrious ex- 
tracts, which will speak from our appendix to the 
head and the heart.* If these copious extracts 
* See Appendix, No. III. p. 358. 
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h»ve truth in their ccrniposition, they must needs 
expose the fSedlacy of the prevalent theory. They 
portray the sufferings of the dying, risen Grod in 
terms more glowing than any our imagination 
could command. The extracts are too copious for 
insertion in the body of our work. We implore 
the candid searcher after truth not to allow them 
to escape his attention because we have been 
obliged to locate them in the appendix. 

The appended extracts are, indeed, poetic efiu- 
sions; but they are effusions deliberately incc^rpo- 
rated into the devotions of the sanctuary, and read 
and sung for successive geaerations in the temples 
of the true God. We would not chill the heart oi 
poesy ; it is the 

'< OiMed halo horeriiig xomtd' 

the sad realities of mortality. We know, we feel, 
that the poetic muse is never so lost in inspirati<»i, 
as when her pen is dipped in 

<<SU(M^8 brook thii fl0w\i 
Fast b7 the oracle of GM." 

But sacred poesy must not-— dare not^ — transplant 
into consecrated soil, flowers gathered in fairy 
land. Her hymns of praise breathed forth in 
jGrod's house, must be truthful as the sister chaunts 
of the upper sanctuary. The terrestrial dwelling 
place of Him in whose sight ^ the heavens are not 
clean" may not admit falsity, open or disguised, 
in prose or in song, within its hallowed walls. 
What would be said of psalmody, read and sung 
in the sanctuaries of our hply religion for years 
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and for centuries^ which should ascribe lack of 
power to the All-powerful, or lack of wisdom to 
the AU-wise ; which should deny prescience to Him 
who <*inhalMteth eternity" or impute untruth to the 
Grod of truth 7 And yet if the Bible has, indeed, 
taught that the • Deity is, by the laws of his own 
blessed being, necessarily impassible — ^that he could 
not suffer without ceasing to be God — ^the ascrip- 
tion of suffering to. him in his own holy temple, ei- 
ther in prose or in rhyme, by those who believe 
and affirm his impassibility, would seem no less im- 
pious than derogating from his infinite power, or 
wisdom, or knowledge, or verity. 

Some author says, that, if he had control of the 
ballads of a nation, he would not care who con- 
trolled its laws. Psalms and hymns are the ballads 
of our religion. Over the general mind they exer^ 
cise a dominion, perhaps wider and more absolute 
than the fonnal teachings of the pulpt. They ac- 
company devotion to its home; they live in its 
memory ; they are chaunted at its domestic altar ; 
they hover around its pillow ; they are graven, as 
it were, <'upon the palms of its hands." Error is 
nowhere more dangerous than when insinuated 
into the harmonies of the church. Sacred verse 
has no poetic license to misrepresent the attributes 
of the Deity, and call such misrepresentation a 
figure of speech I If it be indeed a revealed truth 
that God can no more suffer than he can sin^ 
Christian psalmody, with the belief of that truth 
resting on its soul, had better have hung its harp 
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forever " upon the willows^ than wilfully to have 
predicated suffering of the eternally Impassible ! 

The royal David was a poet Israel's king was 
the prince of sacred song ; unequalled and unap- 
proached, save by other heaven-taught bards, in 
simplicity, in pathos, in glowing imagery, in aw- 
ful sublimity, in that dissecting power over the hu- 
man heart, which lays open its spiritual anatomy 
to its very core. Falsity found no place in the 
minstrelsy of Jesse's son. Clothed in the richest 
drapery of Oriental metaphor, his soaring thoughts 
are nevertheless true as the verity of heaven. 
Christian psalmody, in its multi&rious ascriptions 
of suffering to Him, believed to be impassible 
from the fixed elements of his holy being, can, if 
sucli ascriptions are untrue, find no precedent or 
extenuation in the truth-breathing rhapsodies of 
David's sacred harp. 

We believe that the melodies of Christendom, 
ascribing suffering to Christ's divine nature, were 
prompted, or at least approved, by the Spirit of 
Truth, who ** helpeth our infirmities" and ^ maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered," — Romans, viii, 26. The Captain of our 
salvation himself declared, "Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them." — ^Matthew, xviii. 20. The 
great Head of the Church, then, presides over his 
own sanctuaries. He has listened to every dncere 
anthem of thanksgiving and adoration that has 
ascended since his own ascension, and, as it rose 
toward heaven, has breathed upon it his most pre- 
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cious benediction. The psalmody of Christendom 
he would not have permitted, for fifteen centu- 
ries, to run astray on the sacred theme of his own 
expiatory sufferings. Asia, and Africa, and Eu- 
rope, and America, and the Isles of the Seas, would 
not have been allowed, for successive generations, to 
defame the attributes of his Godhead, in their songs 
of praise, within his own holy temples, and in his 
own immediate presence. The melodies of the 
general church, read and sung for ages, and per- 
vading all its denominations, are the irrepressible 
outpourings of pious feeling; they are the com- 
ments of unschooled devotion upon the plain lan- 
guage of Holy Writ, sanctioned, as we believe, by 
the presiding Lord of Christian assemblies. The 
godly heart is often a better scriptural commenta- 
tor than the learned head. 

If we pass from the poetry of the sanctuary to 
its prose, we shall find its pulpit teachings often 
as unequivocal as its melodies. The occupants of 
the sacred desk, even of the prevalent faith, are 
frequently borne along by their own glowing and 
irrepressible convictions far beyond the thraldom 
of their earth-formed theory. The great Hooker 
exclaimed from the depths of his pious soul, 

" We oare for no knowledge in the world but this, that man 
hath sinned, and God hath suffered." 

And yet the great Hooker bowed to the sceptre 
of the dominant theory! The profound Barrow, 
when he poured forth the following tribute to truth, 
must have felt falling from around him the shackles 
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which he had thought himself bom to wear. He 
says: 

<<Tkat Um UMMrtal God dumld die, thai the Most Higjh 
thovld be debased to ao low a oondition, as it eannot be hear4 
without wonder, so it could not be undertaken without huge rea- 
aoB, nor aooompUshed without mSf^tj eif eot" 

The learned Witherspocoiy emancipated from 
theory for a moment by his ujdifting devoticniy 
with his suffering God fiiU before him, could not 
choose but exclaim : 



<<h was no leaf a person than the eternal and only-begotten 
Son of GM, who waa belbve all worida, the brii^tneaa of hia F»- 
ther'a i^ory, and ^e express image of hia person, who suffered 
in our stead." 

The eloquent Robert Hall, oblivious for the time 
to all terrestrial dogmas» burst forth into the fol- 
lowing truthful rhapsody : 

<'He who upholdeth all things sinking under aweif^t of suffer- 
Ing— 4he Lord of lif^ the Lord of glory, eipiring on a aroas the 
Light of the world sustaining an awful eclipse— the Sum <tf rigiht- 
eousness inunerged in the shadow of death.'' 

And yet the eloquent Hall yielded fealty to the 
dominant theory I 

We have copiously selected and inserted in our 
appendix similar extracts from the discourses of 
many other pulpit teachers, belonging to the preva- 
lent faith, and justly claiming brotherhood in pro- 
foundness of intellect, extent of eruditicm, and 
depth of piety, with Hooker and Barrow and 
Witherspoon and HalL Thus we array against 
the theory, the authority of those very names, to 
which it clings for its sole support. In perunng 
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the appended extracts* too oopious for insertion in 
the body of our yolume» the intelligent reader can- 
not but wonder at the inherent and self-destroying 
inconsistencies of error, however vigilantly guarded 
by talent and learning.* 

The more formal and published prayers of the 
sanctuary, so far as they have reached our know- 
ledge, afford no aid to the prevalent theory. The 
unwritten prayers of dissenting Christendom have 
left no record behind them, save on the pious hearts 
of their hearers. To that living record we appeal. 
How oft^Q in those ord supplicati(ms, has devotion 
been ipelted to its deepest pathos, or lifted to its 
sublime^t rhapsody, by the immediate vision of its 
own suffering, dying, risen God I In such a place, 
at such a time, when the curtain between our 
world and heaven seems withdrawn for the mo* 
ment, how unsatisfactory and chilling appears that 
terrestrial theory, which recognizes as the only 
vicarious sufferer, the human, son of the Virgin I 

What would be the fate of general devotic»i 
should the prevalent theory habitually deVelope its 
occult meaning in its sanctuaries, as plainly as it 
now does in its closets? Let not its clerical ad-* 
hei-ents respond from the mere inspection of their 
own devout hearts. They may find there a vigO]> 
oils piety, capable of overcoming the poison of an 
insulated error. But not every descendant of Ja- 
cob could, like Sampaon»have broken the seven 
greep mtim of the Philistines, ^ as a thread of tow 
is broken when it touchetb the fire." Our inquiry 

*. See Appendix, No. IV. p. SSS. 
/ 28 
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seeks the bearing of the unmasked theory upon the 
promiscuous throng of gospel hearers ; some ^ babes 
in Christ ;" some *' filled with imbelief and sin ;" 
some going to the sanctuary ^to spy out" '^the 
nakedness of the land/' Nor must the response 
to our inquiry be influenced by the assumption 
that the channel of devotion has widened and 
deepened since the days of Athanasius. Adopting 
the assumption as a glorious truth, it follows not 
that the increase of piety has been caused by the 
prevalent theory. From its cradle, the theory 
has generally reposed, as a sort of hieroglyphic in 
die archives of the learned. It has seldom made 
JB public exhibition ; its occolt characters have not 
often been deciphered. 

Our own response to the inquiry we render with 
diffidence and humility. And yet is the convic- 
tion deeply engraved on our soul, that the un- 
masked development of the prevcJent theory, from 
sabbath to sabbath, from sanctuary to sanctuary, 
from continent to continent, until it should become 
as familiar to universal Christendom as the Prayer 
of prayers taught by our Lord, would, in its bear- 
ings on the general mass, exercise a deleterious 
influence over that blessed cause which cost the 
dying agonies of the Son of God. It would tend 
to infuse the chill of winter into the soul of piety. 

In view of such unmasked development, how 
would Unitarian scoffers reiterate, and give to the 
four winds, the taunt once uttered by one of their 
ablest and most eloquent, ^ Thus the vaunted sys- 
tem goes out — ^in words. The Infinite victim 
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proves to be a frail man ; and God's share in the 
sacrifice is a mere fiction !"* Under such a de* 
velopment, how would devotion, simple-hearted 
and unschooled, mourn and wail at the abstraction 
of her suffering, dying, risen God ; saying, as the 
weeping Mary said at the sepulchre, " They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him !" Should such a catastrophe occur, 
we could but submit the ark of our salvation to the 
guidance of Him, who "hath his way in the whirl- 
wind and in the storm." 

* Cliaiming'8 Works, Yolume liL page 199. Sermoii ftt dedica- 
tion of second Unitarian Church in New York. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Fnddcal Effects of Doctrine of PiTinity of Chiist^s Sniferiiigq 
— Deepens Views of Sin — Exalts Justice of God — ^His LoYe<— 
Magnifies Value of Soul — Affords sure Foundation of Chris- 
tian Confidence— Elevates Views of Atonement 

We shall doubtless be accused of attempting to 
disturb one of the ancient landmarks of Christian 
faith. That this attempt is not a wantofi innova- 
tion, may have appeared from the preceding pages. 
Yet farther to vindicate and illustrate our discus- 
sion, it will be useful, at the hazard of some seem- 
ing, though not real repetition, to state succinctly 
the respective and opposing bearings of the preva- 
lent theory, and of that which we advocate, upon 
some of the cardinal points of our holy religion. 
It will thence become manifest that our views are 
as salutary in practice as they are well founded in 
scriptural authority. 

First. The development of the stupendous truth 
that the eternal Son, " manifest in the flesh," suf- 
fered and died in his own ethereal essence, for the 
redemption of the world, unfolds to our apprehen- 
sion new and more appalling exhibitions of the 
potency and turpitude of sin than are presented 
by the prevalent theory. If we have confidence 
in the wisdom of an earthly physician, we are 
best taught the extremity of a physical malady by 
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learning the extremity of the means to which he is 
driven for its cure. Should he find himself obliged, 
by eflForts beyond mortal endurance, to sacrifice his 
own life for the life of his patient, it would be an 
afi^bcting demcHistration, not only of his matchless 
compassiiOiif but also of the inveterate malignancy 
of the disease^ which he could not otherwise as- 
suage. 

There is a principle of evil in the universe sec- 
ond only to Omnipotence in its fearful power. It 
ODce, with exulting hopes of success, unfurled its 
standard of rebellion in the very capitol of the em- 
pire of Jehovah, within the sound of the thunders 
of his almighty throne, drawing after it one third 
part of the briglU intelligences of heaven. To 
check this principle of evil, and confine it vnthin 
secure limits, without infringing the freedom of 
cjreature volition and action, requires from infinite 
wisdom, periiaps its highest developm^it. This 
evil principle is not less bUghting than it is potent. 
It has converted our terrestrial JStdea into a howl- 
ing wilderness. It is the creator and eternal pre- 
server of its own indwelling hell. Sin's own un- 
changing laws, engraven on tablets which time 
cannot moulder, have immutably ordained that 
every creature of this or any other world, who 
transgresses, must bid adieu to bliss, unless there 
be a renovation of his mcnral nature. He will for- 
ever carry within him the undying worm. His 
own breast must be the everlasting receptacle and 
feeder of the quenchless, yet unconsuming fire. 

He cannot escape it by flight : 

28* 
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'* For within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 
One step, no more than trcm himself can fly 
By change of plaoe." 

These awful yet salutary truths are best brought 
home to the soul by a close meditaticm, not only on 
the visible death of expiation at Calvary, but also, 
and beyond measure more especially, on the spir- 
itual crucifixion of the only-begotten, the eternal 
Son of the EUghest How fearfiilly deleterious 
must be that wide-spread principle of evil, the 
mere local development of which required, as a 
preliminary to its pardon, such an atoning sacrifice I 
How frightful must have been the virulence of that 
moral malady, which could only be cured by the 
blood of God I 

Secondly. We would not, by limiting the expia- 
tory sufferings to the manhood of Christ, detract, 
as the prevalent theory unspeakably detracts, from 
the sublime exhibition of the justice of the triune 
God, manifested in the great work of redemption, 
and portrayed with such ineffable simplicity, pa- 
thos, and power in the Sacred Oracles. The exe- 
cution of the scriptural scheme of the atonement, 
whose vicarious victim was the Architect of the 
worlds, elicited a development of the inflexible 
justice of the Godhead, new and ** strange^ in the 
annals of eternity. Compared with it, the expul- 
sion of the third part of heaven from their blessed 
abodes; compared with it, the impassable ram- 
parts of hell, and its adamantine vaults, and quoich- 
less fires, and ceaseless wailings, might pass with- 
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out special wonder, we Would almost say, as per- 
taining to the ordinary administration of the sys- 
tem of penal jurisprudence, ordained by a wise and 
righteous God for the government of his boundless 
empire. 

But if permitted to behold a scene, perhaps too 
sacred for creature vision, how must the hierarchies 
of heaven have stood aghast, as the Ancient of 
Days, arrayed in the most awful habiliments of 
avenging Omnipotence, drew forth from its long 
repose his own almighty sword — ^the sharpest wea- 
pon in the armory of the Godhead — ^to smite— as a 
God alone could smite, and with an effect which a 
God alone could endure — ^the beloved and unresist- 
ing fellow of his everlasting reign ! Let not the 
dwellers upon the earth be taught to regard this 
sublimest of scriptural delineations as magnificent 
imagery alone, fitly evolved by Oriental metaphor. 
To suppose that the Lord of Hosts awakened his 
slumbering sword — slumbering, perhaps, firom the 
earliest eternity — ^to smite the mere frail humanity 
of him who was cradled in the manger, would be 
to sink, in mortal estimation, this stupendous scene 
in the annals of the Godhead from the infinite 
down to the finite. 

That demonstration of infinite justice which 
forms the prominent and august feature of the 
atonement consists in the awful truth that God the 
Father "spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all." And ever mark the mighty 
terms " his own Son P* The theory of earth, which 
virtually holds that the eternal Son was spared; 
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thsA the unspared one of the Father was but the 
human son of Mary ; that the eternal Son suffered 
no more to redeem our fallen race than he did in 
their creation, robe the atonement of all its mag- 
nificence. Let it not be alleged that God the Father 
^ spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all/' and thus satisfied the plenitude of the dec- 
laration of the Holy Ghost, when, for a space brief 
compared with eternity, he allowed him to depart 
from the celestial courts, and to dwell on earth m 
a tabernacle of clay, carrying, however, with him 
the nndiroinished beatitude of the Godhead, in the 
sam^ way as an earthly father may be said to 
spare not his own son, but to deliver him up, when 
he sends him from the domestic hearth, to sojourn 
for a season in foreign climes I We would not 
willingly impute to the prevalent theory so ir- 
reverent a prostration of the majesty of the atone- 
ment 

Thirdly. Nor would we derogate, as the prevar 
lent theory immeasurably derogates, from the infi- 
nite love displayed by the triune God in the re- 
demption of the world. Let it never be forgotten 
that the sending of his well-beloved Soa by the in- 
finite Father to be the ransom of our faJlea race, 
and the voluntary acceptance of that terrible mis- 
si(m by the infinite Son* and the contributory 
agency of the Holy Ghost to render the mission 
efficacious, are everywhere represented in Scrip- 
ture as the concentration and sublimation of the 
ine&ble love of the united Grodhead ; oomqpared 
with which the di^iays of divine ^xnlness, in the 



▼ariegated works of creation, sink, as it were, into 
comparative unimportance. It was a distant aaad 
twilight glimpse of this sublime development of in- 
finite love that awakened to such unearthly hiur- 
mony the consecrated harps of the prophets and 
inspired patriarchs of old. It was a clearer viev^ 
of this stupendous miracle of grace, unmatched 
even by the Godhead, that ever and anon roused 
the profoundly argumentative Paul to such bursts 
of holy rhapsody. It was this view, melting the 
heart of the beloved disciple, which prompted that 
simplest, that most touching, that most comprehen- 
sive and expressive of scriptural sentences, ** God 
is love." 

And do all these sublime indications of Scripture 
point, indeed, to nothing but the simple fact that 
the second person of the Trinity, by the mandate 
of the Father and his own volition, condescend- 
ingly and graciously came into the world, to oc- 
cupy for a time, in all the perfection of infinite 
beatitude, the ** body" that was prepared for him, 
and then to return, untouched by suffering, to his 
celestial home, and there receive the rapturous and 
cheap-earned gratulations of heaven on his having 
just created, from a moral chaos, a new spiritual 
world, more glorious than any of those wMch, at 
the beginning of time, had roused the swelling an^ 
them of the '* morning stars?" Such is not the 
scriptural picture of the love of the Godhead dis- 
played in the redemption of the world. 

Fourthly. If we may justly conclude that the 
second person of the Trinity, clothed in flesh, suf- 
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fered and died for the redemption of the human 
soul* not in his manhood alone, but also in his di- 
vinity, the conclusion will impart new and inefiable 
value to the immaterial, breathing, living, immor- 
tal principle within us. Seneca, the heathen phi- 
losopher, termed the soul a *^ little god cased in 
flesh.'' The Bible imparts to it a rank higher than 
was ever imagined in the dreams of pagan my- 
thology. God formed material man '* of the dust 
of the ground;" but he "breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul." The soul of man, then, is an emanation 
of the Deity. It is a spirit kindred to the ethe- 
real essence of its almighty Creator. Christ, 
while on earth, interrogatively declared that it 
would be a losing contract for a man to barter, for 
the whole world, his own soul. This theoretic 
proposition, like other abstract truths, even of the 
Bible, is best brought home to the heart by practi- 
cal elucidation. If we would see it thus illus- 
trated |by its divine Author, let us stand beside 
his viewless cross, and, in contemplating his un- 
seen spiritual and divine sufferings for its ransom, 
learn at what price the soul m^ rated in the celes- 
tial exchequer. 

Would mai^ become familiar with the distant 
bodies of the material heavens, he should borrow of 
science its glorious instrument of discovery, which 
will enable him to walk 

^^ Abroad througli nature, to the range 
Of planets, sons, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling nnahaken throtigh the void immense.'' 
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The science of sacred truth, too, has its telescope ; 
and if we would gain still clearer views of the 
value of the breathing immortality within us, let 
us, through that consecrated medium of vision, fix 
our steadfast and wondeiing gaze on the onward 
flight of a single soul through the ages of its eter- 
nity. It must sink ** a goblin damned," or rise a 
spirit of bliss. In the rank soil of the world of 
blasphemy, it will, in successive ages, swell to a 
mammoth of guilt ; or, in the pure atmosphere of 
heaven, it will, in its upward progress, brighten 
into an archangel, ministering before, the throne 
of God. The prospective omniscience of the infi- 
nite Son, standing by the grave of a world " dead 
in trespasses and sins," beheld its countless perish- 
ing souls, of value too precious to be ascertained, 
save by the arithmetic of heaven. He pitied — he 
redeemed ; he redeemed by the immolation of him- 
self. Great was the price ; greater, in the estimate 
of infinite love, was the redemption purchased. 

Beautiful and glorious is the material universe. 
Beautiful is our own queen of night ; glorious our 
own king of day. Brilliant are yonder stars that 
spangle the firmament ; surpassingly majestic when 
we regard them as centres of their own expanding 
systems, attracting and ruling their own wheeling 
orbs. But to save all these, the Son of God would 
not have died ; to redeem them all from one vast 
consuming conflagration, he would not have laid 
down his most precious life. He could have spo- 
ken new suns and systems into being. To impart 
moral life to a single soul dead in iniquity, he 
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was obliged to die himgelf. When 8e»i in thft 
icripturai mirror^ why will not man team to a{h 
preciate that deathless soul, whose matchless valae 
is so well known in heaven? Why will man, 
reckless man, madly throw away that inestimable 
gem, whose ransom cost the death of a Grod? 
How could centuries have cherished a theory 
which, by sinking, without scriptural authority, the 
redeeming price, woidd lower, in the estimation of 
the dwellers upon the earth, the value of their im- 
mortal souls 7 

Fifthly. The sufferings of Christ, in his divinity, 
afford a foundation for Christian confidence un- 
known to the prevalent theory. The anxious in- 
quirer after religious truth, from whose eyes the 
scales have begun to fall, gazes, now at the fright- 
ful turpitude of sin, now at the *^ consuming fire" 
of Jehovah's wrath. He hears, close behind him, 
the cry of the avMiger of blood. He must reach 
a city of refiige, or miserably perish. The preva- 
lent theory points him to one. He finds it buflt of 
creature sufferings. In vain, at least &r the time, 
is urged the dignity and atoning value imparted to 
the sufferings by the juxtaposition of indwellmg 
divinity. He searches, without success, for any 
traces of the theory in Holy Wirit. Metaphysical 
speculation soothes not his sin-tossed spirit It is 
an icicle to his soul. He must become an adept in 
the prevalent theory before he can cast himself, for 
eternity, on vicarious sufferings less than divine^ 

Perhaps, gentle reader, you may yourself be sA 
anxious, and, as yet, unbiassed inquirer sAfSfr nh 
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ligious truth. You may be seeking as for hidden 
treasure, a sure foimdation for the sinner's hope- 
Turn, then, to the Book of books. Read the con- 
current testimony of the blessed Trinity, that its 
glorious second person, clothed in flesh, endured 
the infinite burden of the vicarious sufferings to 
save our perishing world ; to save even you, if you 
will but accept his "great salvation." Deign to 
believe the declarations of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Gbost, in all their stupendous magnitude. 
Accept as true, and sincere, and ingenuous, the as- 
surances of the Sacred Three, though pertaining to 
things incomprehensible to your microscoiHc vision. 
Degrade not the atonem^it of the Grodhead, by 
imsLffjomg that its seccmd person suffered by profes- 
moa and in name only. Change not into figures 
of speech the plain and simple proclamati<Mi8 which 
came down from above. 

The anxious, fearing, trembling inquirer after 
gospel truth, bewildered on a sea of doubt and 
darkness, without a compass or a star, may find, 
in the sufferings of the divinity of Christ, ^ an an- 
chor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and wluch 
ent^reth into that within the veil;'* ** an anchor^ 
formed in the conclave of the holy Trinity ; " sure** 
as its eternal decrees; "steadfast" as the pillars 
of its everlasting throne. Christian ccmfidence, 
founded on the expiatory agonies of the Creator 
of the worlds, may look down, as from the heaven 
o£ heavens, aa all that this poor earth miscalls 
"sure and steadfast." He who has the witness 
'mthin himself that he is to be partaker in the sal- 
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▼ation wrought by the divine sufferings of the 
dying God, may, fix>in the depths of his grateful, 
weeping, joyous heart, triumphantly exclaim with 
the exulting apostle to the Gentiles, ** I know whom 
I have behoved, and am persuaded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed to him against 
that day.** 

Sixthly. We delight to dwell on the atonement, 
built of the sufferings and cemented by the blood 
of Grod, in all its scriptural magnificence. It is, 
beyond peradventure, the mightiest eflbrt of al- 
mighty power. God spake, and chaos became a 
universe of moving worlds. He could not speak 
into being the structure of salvation. Its forma- 
tion cost him his incarnation, his sufferings, his 
death. It is the rainbow glory of heaven, concen- 
trating in mild, yet bright effialgence, the mingling 
and harmonious rays of infinite justice, infinite 
wisdom, and infinite love. * Upon jthe just propor- 
tions, the beautiful simplicity, the exquinte sym- 
metry, the lofty grandeur of this dioicest pavilion 
of the Grodhead, the holy curiosity of dierubim "and 
seraj^m will be riveted for countless ages after 
time shall be no more. It will be remembered in 
helL Devils will gnash then* teeth ; but ** devils 
damned" dare not, cannot scoff. Forever must 
they gaze on this wonder of wonders, this ever- 
lasting monument of their Conqueror^s triumph, in 
silent, in speechless despair. 

What gives to this structure its transcendent 
majesty is the divinity of the sufferings of which it 
was composed. Had not the throes and blood of 
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its suffering, dying, risen God pervaded and formed 
its constituent elements, it would have been a splen- 
did pageant that might dazzle, but could not satisfy 
created intelligences. Let not the children of men 
seek to mar its beauty or dim its glory. It was on 
earth that its foundations were laid. It is earth 
that it has redeemed. Let not earth alone, of all 
the provinces of the universal empire, seek to pluck 
from this temple of salvation its everlasting comer- 
stone. 
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AGAINST THOSE WHO AflBEBT THAT, BBCAITSB OOD SO WILUD^ 

BB SUFFERED. 

As the trayeller ayoids erery wandmng Ihmi his road, and 
would suffer any inconTenience sooner than leave the hlghmy^ 
thus the pilgrims in the path of sound doctrine £»llow the fJDOSb- 
prints of those who never leave the way ; and when th^ have 
learned the landmarira of their jonmey, they guard against aajt 
dBpartore therefrom, and so are alwt^s guided in the truth. Bui. 
smne disregard this aim and please themselves in unheMe^ and 
abandon the footst^f» of the orthodox fathers, and the landmarka^ 
tiiat the divine instructors have set up, and follow l^-path% 
some discovered lyy heretics of M, some, at the present time, hy: 
Aemselves. Thus they assert this unreasonable dogma; GM. 
suffered because he so wiUed. Being unable to demonstrate the 
passibility of God's nature, they do not hesitate to utter untrutlur 
oonceming his will ; and if questioned concerning the Divine na- 
ture, their answer relates to his wilL If God^9 nature were ea» 
pable of suffering, then it might be permitted to.ccmader hi«:' 
will; but though, for the sake of argument, such a volition wem 
oonoeded many times, yet could that concession not shake the iaiF- 
moveable laws of Nature. What madness, tiien, to assert, tiiat 
he suffered because he so willed ! What rational man is unawaca* 
that will and nature must hannonize? Tliat the ends of natui* 
and the ends of volition must unite, is a truth self-evident ; and 
equally so that their limits are fixed, and their aims regulated by 
nature and intelligence. He that would assert the contrary 
would put nature and the will in hostile array, the latter long- 
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ing for ihai which is impossible, or the former admitting condi- 
tions elementally destmotiTe to itselfl That essence that, by its 
oonstitation, setting will aside, may admit suffering is passible ; 
bat that essence, which in its nature and being is inconsistent 
with suffering, may not assume the condition of passibility, 
though its will may strongly thereto consent. ' Each class of 
animated beings retains the law and form of its first creaticm, and 
pf^intjuna it irrcYersibly. Should man ofttimes and earnestly de- 
sire to be a bird, yet would nature as often overcome that -will ; 
should he long for the spirit of an unreasoning brute, yet would 
it be but a foolish thought and an unaccomplished design. Now 
as Nature thus displays her unconquerable power, and her supe- 
riority to the deqiotism of all opposing Tolitions, shall the un- 
changing and undying essence of God alone yield itself to be 
shackled by the will? Wonderftd thought ! Shall that which 
guards with watchfU care all essences, and cfmserres each in 'its 
sphere, shall that alone be thus easily driven from the bounds of 
impassibility, and Qod. the Creator possess less inflexibility than 
he has bestowed on every creature? But let us inquire of what 
prophet or apostle they receive this erroneous doctrine, that he 
thus willed ? From none. The error springs from and. rests on 
the light authority of those who maintain it. We have neither 
read he suffered, nor found he willed to suffer. What holy man 
ever saw suffer the invisible and impassible Qod, or to whom hath 
he revealed such a will ?* O, the boldness of man to trample over 
invisible powers! For who hath ascended into heaven! who 
transcended thrones, principalities, powers^ dominiims, majesties? 
Who hath flown beyond the flight of the seraphim? Who liath 
seen the things concealed from their eyes? Who hath fofund out 
the nature of God in volition and suffering, when the Scriptures, 
have not revealed it? We have heard that he hath performed 
his good pleasure; but that' he suffered, and because he willed, 
we have nowhere learned. Why, then, mingle instability with 
unchangeability ? This is madness, not wisdonL ^ The truth is 
the reverse of this. Christ suffered indeed, but it was in th« 
flesh of mortal men, and not in his immortal Word. 
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▲aAINST THOSE WHO ASSS&T THAT THE EXPRESSIONS OV 8CRIPTUSS 
SHOULD BE XECEIVED LITERAItLY, WITHOUT EEOAXD TO TKEIK 
TKUS MEANING AND 8PISITUAI.IMPO&T. 

With great difficoltj are those silenced who would sabrert the 
constitution of the human mind^ restralQUig' ihen flrom the exer- 
cise of reason, and from the knowledge of natural trath and lore- 
liness, bj telling their followers that the expressions of Holy 
Writ are to be receiyed literally^ without examination, without 
discussion, without comparison, and without reference to the end 
for which they haye been uttered. If, then, as they counsel, men 
should oYcrlook the end and the meaning of the expressions of 
Scripture, and receiye them literally and irratioxially, would it 
not be to allow the words of apostles and prophets to echo thronjg^ 
the ears in yain and unfrdithil Bounds, while the heart remained 
untouched and iiuaffected? When they adyise to listen with the 
ears, but strire not fbr that firuitAil perception which belongs to 
the heart, the curse attaches to them, to listen with the ears ajid 
not perceiye. Thus they say, the phrase, ^Hhe Word became 
flesh," is to be understood ' litu^ly, and not in this sense' |»ious 
reason would put upon the words ; as if it were in thdr power to 
wrest the conception of any person from that which is befitting 
and profitable to that which pleases themselyes. Shall I listen to 
words, and seek not for the idea intended thereby to be conyeyed? 
Where, then, would be the results of discourse and the profit of 
listening? How quickly would they transform men into uMffea- 
soning beasts by such propositions j to listen to sounds of words 
and neglect the deductions of reason. Paul, i^o was a teacher in-- 
Buoh affairs, did not thus instruct; his pjrecepts were, td reedlyB 
nothihg saye upon the sanction of right reason ; thus, solid food 
belongs to grown men, who by exercise are able to discriminate 
between good and eylL He adyises perfection, praises exerdse^ 
recommends a sober judgment between good and eyH. But how 
can he judge who discerns not the matters reyealed 1 For as the 
man whose senses are disordered by disease has no true percep- 
tion of aliments nor their properties, so the man who, from idle- 
ness or stolidity, is unexercised in his mental focnlties, appre- 
hends the words he hears, but gathers not the force of the argu- 
ment, nor perceiyes the distinetions in the ideas intended to be 
ooi^Teyed. His partidpatioa is heedless and inwtioiuJ,: like the 
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beast who deroon the natritire and hurtftil as th^ may ehanM 
to offer. Nor is he to be numbered among clean beasts, sinoe he 
does not nmdnate, bat transmits a cmda and unprepared mass of 
mental food to the inner man. Thus he reoeiTes injuy from im- 
perfect digestion^ rather than support to his Tital powers. Is 9aj 
one ignorant that the oonunand c^ the Diyine law adjoins a soru- 
tinj upon him who is bidden to sop at the table of a ruler, and 
diligently to consider what is placed before him? Thus, it is 
manifest that we are not to make the words of Scripture our 
prey, but we must consider what is JUtitig to Qod, xuetol to maii| 
oonnonant with truth, in harmony with the law, responsiTe to na- 
ture ; to that which fiuth may know, on which hope may build 
and the sincerity of Ioto adopt, whereby the glory of €rod may 
shine untamishert, enyy be Tanquished, grace justified. These 
elements co-exist in the meditations of piety, but find no place in 
these absurd norelties, whose depoidence is upon mad theoriea 
To conclude, he who receiyes the text of Scripture literally and 
neglects the meaning cannot understand passages that seem to 
dash ; he can find no proper solution thereto, giTO no answer to 
inquiries, and cannot Ailfil the precept^ be careftd always to hare 
that whereby thou mayest answer him who inquires. 

AGAINST THOSE WHO ASSSET THAT GOD THE WORD BVttEUXD HT 

THE FLESH. 

I wonder that the inrentors of these new doctrines seem nerer 
tired in their search or introduction of noTelties, but are always 
friToloualy propounding theories like the one we new proceed to 
confute, that God the Word suflored in the flerii. in this prq|K>- 
sition Uiere is much that is irrational, and mudi that is untma 
It is irrational to say one nature suffered in another; untrue to 
say the Word suffered. That which they would not dare to ex- 
press unqualifiedly they conceal by the addition of the fieeh^ 
thus they would coyer up this rerolting idea, in the same manner 
as is an u^y face, by a deceitful mask. If the Woid suffered, he 
suffered in his own essence. If aught else suffered, then the 
Word did not suffer, unless that iigury which was directed alone 
against the suffering body may be considered as recoiling on the 
Word thereto united. To say, howerer, the Word suffered in 
the flesh is unaor^itnxal, untrue, s^-oontndictory. Bat an 
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aen are nnboimded in impiety^, and are oonscioiis that pious ears 
irill not listen to the expression ^ the Word suffered,'' thej sub- 
join the expression "the flesh/' in order to heal the wounds 
-wrought hy the other. Thus they would introduoe disease, and 
•heal by improper remedies; for none of tiiese dootrines are oon- 
sonant .^rith tmtli|pMid frequently in the same sentence are con* 
tained contradietibi^, so that rational men can giTO them no at- 
tention. The Word was not r«[idered passible by bdng j<aned 
to the flesh, nor was the flesh impassible through the agem^ <tf 
■the Word } but as the body, by its nature, admitted the influence 
of suffering, so the Word retained impassibility, as an essential 
and inseparable attribute. If the Word suffered, why sultjoin 
the addition "in the flesh?" Why mention the flesh ? The body 
suffered with, the Word, or it did not. If it did not suffer, im^ 
passibility was bestowed on it. If it suffered, then the proof is 
that both natures suffered ; fbr, as they say, the Word suffered in 
the flesh, and the body, by its own constitution, suffered in its 
proper nature. But perhaps the declaration of the ^^postlemay 
be urged, " Of whom, as concerning the flesh, is Christ." Skiy 
Christ suffered, and the word flesh recurs in tke same manner. 
He who namea God the Word names a pure essence j he who 
names Christ designates one in whom two natures are united; 
and thus it is with propriety we say Christ suffered, because this 
name implies at once the impassible Word and the body whidi 
tasted death. Wherefore Paul did not use the expression, of 
whom is the pure Grod after the flesh, but " Of whom is Christ 
after the flesh," in order that be might Indicate him who was 
intended of the Israelites, as pertains to the body ; but as per- 
tains to his diYinity, the begotten of God the Father. He 
did not say, of whom is Qod after the flesh. But say this, 
if you would couYince me Christ suffered in the flesh. And 
■if you please to say God suffered in the flesh, then tell m^ 
are Grod and the flesh the same; or different in nature? If they 
are the same, then did Orod suffer in his own nature j for 
God and the flesh are in nature the same. But if they are dif- 
ferent, how does the one suffer in the other, since suffering in- 
duces no change in the essence? Thus man does not suffer in a 
horse ; the soul dies not in the flesh, but the flesh is dissolyed, and 
the soul separated there^om ; and yet the man, consisting of soul 
«]|d body, is called dead, but yet only in that nature which may 
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dit, tkaft ii, the bodj, not the immortal •onl; fiir no one Iim e?er 
mid of tke tool of maa that it has died in the body; but the 
mas, the unioii of iool and bod J, has died. Thus the Sot^tue^ 
whcB about to establish the immortality of the sotd alter death, 
aaj the just lire ftNrerer. An appeal to Scr ip t ur e nondwui altjK 
gether these men; for, notwithstanding the nnmbtf of prophete 
and ^Mstles, we find nowhere an expression like theirs. On the 
ether hand, that Clirist soffered is nniTersally annooneed. 
Christ, our passorer, ii offered fmr ns. If Clirist be passible^ 
he died for our sins, aooording to the Scriptures. The eross is 
Christ^s, the body Christ^s, the Uood Christ's. How is it possi- 
ble that thej can ne^eet so great a dood of witnesNfl^ and preAr 
their own priTatejodgment to the aathority of the Spirit? Thus 
th^ would Tiolate the command which forbids to transgress the 
ancient landmarks that your flitthers hsTO placed, and woold dis- 
regard the decision of the great and holy Coondl of Nice, tlie 
ibthers of which council with unanimity haTO placed in their 
ereed the name of the Lord Jesos Clirist next to God the Fa> 
ther ; and to him they haTO ascribed the lofty attrONites of God- 
head and the beneficial fhenlties of his own manhood: aooording 
to the w<»d8of the blessed Panl, other fbondaticm can no man lay 
than is laid, namely, Jesos Christ We hare not abandoned that 
foondation— a redpient of glory in one natore, of soffering in the 
other. If yon name him God alone, how can yon lay on him the 
the needed passion? If yon name him man alone, then how can 
he contain the Test riches of inoomprehensible f^ory I Bnt it is 
onr doty to call him Christ ; hereby he re^Ni the froit of f^oiy 
in the Gk>dhead, while in his manhood he bears suffering^ and it 
the inseparable onion works all miracles, and bestows all bless- 
ings on the fidthAiL Thus the impassibility of the Deity, the 
reality of the passion, and the nnirersal adTsntage of iw^M"^ 
are made sore. In this manner the clear wordof tmth, the fbnn- 
dation of nnshaken fhith, the glorions greatness of the mystery, 
the manrol worthy of the credence of antiquity, the «»<wi{ng 
beauty of orthodoxy, and the harmonious belief of all ages are 
displayed. To assert this new and wild doctrine, and condemn 
all who deny that Gk)d the Word suffered in the flesh, is not only 
to oppose the men of this age, but to array an opposition to the 
doctors and teachers of all antiquity. Why do these men avoid 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christy in which we are oommanded 
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to belioTe? Belieye in the Lord Jesus Clirist, and thou shalt bo 
sayed. It is loTely to fix the hope of salTation in this name ; for 
there is no other name giyen among men whereby we may be 
saTed. At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things 
heavenly and things terrestrial, and of things infernal, and erery 
tongae shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of QoA 
the Father. He is judge of the living and dead. Stephen, when 
dying called on him : Lord Jesus receive my spirit There is one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things ; he is Saviour, he is 
Redeemer. Christ is all these. Why, then, avoid that beloved 
name ? It hath removed disease : " In the name of Jesus Christy 
arise and walk." It hath put to flight devils : '^I command thee, 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, come out of her." How 
is it that, leaving this name,' as if ungratefdl to them, they assume 
an expression nowhere found among the holy writers: the Word 
suffered in the fleshi 



▲OAINST THOSE WHO nVQUISE WHY SHOULD THE JEWS BE P UWISHE P 
ITNLESS IT WAS OOD WHOM THB7 SLEW? 

Argument has no power to restrain the madness of contentious 
men. If we advance a thousand irrefragable arguments, though 
they may display the truth, yet will they fail to convince these 
framers of fitlsehood ; for it is the punishment of those who, in de- 
spite <^tho clearest of demonstrations, have abandoned the truth, 
never to leave their own devices nor return to the true road ; but 
continuing to travel by headlong by-paths, they are not ashamed 
to interrogate of us why the Jews shall be punished if they slew 
not Grod. Shameless and deceitful impudence! To avenge 
Christ they asperse Christ. Thus, that the Jews may be pun- 
ished, they would confuse all things, despise doctrine, blaspheme 
the impassible God by calling him passible, revile Qod's glory, 
tear up the order of the universe. Cease to avenge God by bias* 
phemii^ CM. ; a defence joined with dishonour to the one de* 
fended is detestable. Let Jews receive gain, if their losif itf the 
shame of Christians. Rather let the guilty escape than he who 
suffered acquire such advocates. Better that Jews be pardoned 
than the Gfodhead be reproached with mutability and peasibility. 
Why afford such a theme of boasting to Jews as that they were 
triumphant over God ? They would have had no power over th§ 
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Uo^le bad ntt the imnate permittod it, who raised the temple 
when diasolred, but himself jremained indiesolnlde. Your opinion 
Se contrary to the expren annonnoement of the sufferer, and your 
TindicaUon inflicta a worse grief than the iignry yon would 
aTenge. Then wherefore distort the compaasionate words of the 
Saviour Christ; for at the time of the passion he said, Father, 
forgiTO them ; tiiey know not what they do. And do yon aeense 
the Jews o£ a knowledge of thepresenoe of a God, and a con- 
sdous pollution of themseWes with his blood? This audaciiy 
surpasses that of the crucifying Jews. Th^ killed Christ, deem- 
ing him mere man. You, while yindioating God, call him mut^ 
ble, possible, and dead. Thus, in proportion as that man is more 
erindnal who is impious towards God than he who iigures man, so 
is the state of him more dreadfiil who, in language^ kills Grod.the 
Word, than theirs who drore the nails into the fles^L of the Lend. 
But though the Jews are less impious than you, we roToke not 
their awfUl doom. We maintain the impassibility of the GM- 
head of Christ, and ascribe passion to the msnhood thereto 
united, and Uiat the Jews shall be punished for Impiety to- 
wards the manifest Deity through insane rashness and blind- 
ness. £Ten now we see that those who lift up impious hands 
against the temples of Gh)d and do this sacrilegiously and 
destructiToly, are punished as though th^ were impious erim- 
inals in reqpiect of God, notwithstanding that thebr rage is out- 
wardly directed against stones and wood. 11^ then, an inani- 
mate temple be guarded by such serere laws, how much soTerer 
Minctions should protect that liring and unpolluted temple joined 
ineffably and indlssolubly to the liying God I To offer iigury 
or insult to that holy temple must be considered as offering in- 
jury and insult to the God who dwelt therein, and who distin- 
guished it by so many miracles. Nor can the Jews find any pal- 
liation of their guilt in the circumstance that they appeared to 
sin against a mere man, while, to eonf ute them, so many mti-^^iftw 
wroqght by his hand displayed the glorious m%iesty and power 
of tha Godhead. His birth was pointed out by prqpheety^ its 
place was well known, its manner most remarkable, the time of 
its accomplishment made certain ; erery word in Scripture was 
declaratory of the event, the Oriental wise men came ftom afhr to 
worship, a star prognosticated, and angels sang the natiTity of the 
Saviour. Herod the ki^ iifas troubled ; all Judea was filled with 
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vonder, for it was the manifestatioxi of liim wlto ;Bhoiild take 
away the sins of the world. Simeon takes the child in his anns, 
and calls him the salyation of God. Anna proj^esies ; John, at 
Jordan, bears witness to him. The voice of the Father from 
lieaTen acknowledges him to all as the well-beloTed Son ; the de- 
aoent of the Spirit as a doTe on his head oonfiims and glorifies 
him; the water changed into wine, and five loaves mnHiplied to 
satiflfy the hunger of as many thousands, while twelve baskets aire 
filled with the fragments, attest his power. Diseases are healed 
by his word ; devils, expelled by his command, bear witness from 
afar to the terror of his power ; even the dead are at onoe rescued 
from the power of the grave ; the very hem of his garment brings 
health to the sick woman, making evident the glory of the oon- 
oealed God. Even the frame of universal nature, at the time of 
the passion, and the destruction of the visible temple of his body, 
is disturbed in divers ways ; and those who crucified him bore 
testimony to the reality of his resurreeti<ni; fbr, while they 
watdied the body of the slain, they were oonfbunded by the t m*> 
nipotence of the sufferer. These things, and many beside^ 
evinced the hidden Godhead, and to be wilfully blind to these 
maniftstations was a erime of deep impiety against God. 

AGAINST THOSB "WBO OALL HIM A JEW WHO DENIIS THAT QOD 

SVPFEKBD. 

In our former arguments the conclusions were so dear, and so 
variously and manifestly demonstrated, that our adversaries ought 
in all fairness to acknowledge their cogency ; but this they do 
not, being intent upon weaving new and deceitful subtleties. 
Thus^ they say he is a Jew who denies that God suffered. It 
is well that they remind us of a name well suited to them* 
selves. They have drawn upon themselves affinity with Jews 
by denying the salvation of the incarnation, apd by r^ecting 
the mystery of the union of the two natures. Let us now im- 
agine whether he is a Jew who receives the gospel of graeei, 
or he who strives fbr the letter of the law I The gospel teacher 
ns that the invisible God yns manifest in visible flesh; The 
Jews maintain their ancient traditions, wherein the Deity is 
represented under types and forms. In what manner do we 
call others Jews who r^ect the riches of the New Testament? 
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HftTe wt not heard that many prophets and just men hare decfired 
to iee thoee things which we ha^e seen, and have not been able? 
What haTothej not seen? The Ood manifest in the flesh. Is It 
not written, God was seen \ij Abraham, Ifj baao^ l^ Jaoob, hj 
Moses, and by many others? That whioh they desired to sec^ 
and were not aUi^ was that whldi we hare seen, the ineffable and 
indiasdloMe onion of Godhead and manhood. This is the strange 
sig^i refealed to all who >yihith confess the adorable nnion of the 
Word and flesh. Th^ who r^eot the as8ampti<m of human na- 
tore are oonTioted manifestly of affinity with the andent Jews, 
who were nnable to see the things we haTC seen. Jews^ are they 
who r^{ect the inoamate mediati<m of the SaTioor, and to these 
mnst those be added, or, rather, must be ocmsidered greater crlm- 
inalS) who deny the two natures. The Jews were onablo to per- 
ceiTO the Deity, though working miracles among them ; and these 
rerilers of God attribute to the Word the infirmities c^ the flesh 
he assomed. But perhaps they will say (for th^ do not scruple 
to deny the most erident truths), we do not call the diyine nature 
passible. Should we ask of you, ye cunning sophists, how is it 
possible, that you can avoid this assertion, you would make an* 
swer : He suffered because he so willed, and thus is not passible. 
In this manner you but aroid the letter, while in your faith the 
error remains. If you condemn such as deny that God suffered, 
can you escape the inevitable cmdusion, God is passible? If he 
be a Jew, in your opinion, who does not acknowledge that the di- 
Tine nature suffered, and a Christian who betieres it, thai the 
Jew thus confessing the diTine impasdbility must be preferred to 
you who deny it ; for, of necessity, you must be called Jews, 
maintaining the impassibility, or Christians, as you would define 
the word, holding to the passibility of CM. Then tell us plainly 
to whioh doctrine you subscribe ; tat with the heart man beUeres 
to justification, and with the mouth confession is made to salva- 
tion. If the Word did not suffer, then the flesh did sidfer. If 
neither suffered, then some third essence suffered. If nothing 
suffered, then there was no passion. If the passion took place, 
and yet no one suffered, it was but an illusion ; we are ssTcd by a 
mere illusion. You are as impious as the Manicheans ; and why 
do you hesitate to adopt their name, when manifestly you are in- 
heritors of their heresy ? Hence is your error shown to be worse 
than that of the Jews, and nearly as impious as that of the Man- 
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icheans. Whj mention Jews and Manicheans? You are more 
resoWed in guilt than he, the contriyer of all eTil and hater of all 
good — ^who hath planted these tares in your heart — the deyiL 
He, when, at Jordan, the diTine glorj of the Sayioar was mam« 
ftsted, though urged by the stings of enyy, dared not b^gin the 
temptation till he saw Jesus flunting with hunger, an undoubted 
sign of human weakness. He well knew the attribute of the 
Godhead to be sulject to neither temptation nor passion. You 
ascribe to the Godhead hunger, thirst, and similar infirmities, and 
dare annex the suffering of crucifixion thereto. He (the devil), 
for the magnitude of his guilty was called a murderer firom the 
beginning; you, in the greatness <^ your mad impiety towards 
Gk>d, call the Jews the slayers of God, and do not blush in allow- 
ing greater power to the Jews, the disciples, than to the deril, the 
teacher of all wickedness ; and thus, according to the acensatioii 
of thie Scripture, knowing God, you haye not glorified him aa 
God; fbr you have maintained his pasaibility.-- (ulrAafiafiMi'i 
W^ltff ToL it, pp. 305—316, Ed, of Cologne, 1680.) 
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APPENDIX NO. II. 

THE BLOODY SWEAT, 

KIFERRED TO AT PACKS 907 AND 999. 



Sons of the adherents of the preralent theorj, in aoooErdanoe 
with their custom of transmnting into metaphw such sciiptioal 
passages as oppose their dogma, haTO expressed their b^dT that 
tha bloody sweat of Gkthsemane was bat a figure of speedL Si 
Luke was a writer of the greatest sin^lioity aictd direetn^ess; ke 
was a stranger to amplification- or hyperbole, and dealt little in 
metaphor. Had he sought a rhetori<»l figure to indicate the pro- 
mise perspiration of his Lord, great drops of water would hare 
been a more natural and apposite comparison than great drops of 
blood. The thought of blood if ould not haye been likely to enter 
the imagination of the eyangelist^ had not the Holy Ghost im- 
pressed on him the awfUl phenomenon of the garden. 

But the great majority of those who profess the preyalent theory 
feel themselres bound to admit the sweat of blood at Grethsemane. 
They seek, howerer, to eyade its hostile bearing upon their theory, 
by affirming that history records many other instances of bloody 
perspiration, caused, not only by corporeal disease, but also by 
extreme mental agony. And to sustain a proposition so important 
to their dogma, they cite the following authorities: Aristotle, 
Hist. Anim. Tom. I. lib. iii chap. 19, page 809. Ibid, de part 
Anim. Tom. I. lib. ilL chap. 5, page 1008. Diodorus Siculus, 
Tom. II. lib. xtU. page 560. Voltaire's ITniTersal History, chap. 
142, narrating death of Charles IX. of France. Sir John Char- 
din's History of Persia, Vol. I. page 126. Thuanus Hist Temp, 
lib. X. page 221. Acta Physico-Med. Norimbergse, VoL I. page 
84 ; Vol. VIII. page 425. Leti's Life of Pope Sextus V., page 
200. 
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< It k^ indeed, true that bodily disease has soiietimes (Mased aik 
emdadon of blood, by debilitatiiig the system^ and renderiag the 
Yeiiis and arteries inoapable of retaining aiid eircnlating their 
Tital fluid. And it is, no doubt^ also true, that mental agony, if 
intense and protracted may, at least in feeble sulijects, superin- 
dnoe bodily disease, with all its iHghtftil eonseqnenoes; But 
we cannot yield our credence to the prc^sosiiion t^hat spMtoal 
agony^ wnaoeompanied by corporeal iaflrraity, has ever fbreed 
through the healkhfid body great c^ps of Mood, sa/re in the gar- 
den of Qetfasemane. 

Aristotle, in one of the quoted pages, says; "If mudi blood is 
lost, lift languishes; if the loss is extreme, life is extiBgdb»hed. 
When the blood is immoderately chMged with humours, disease 
attacks; for ^ea it is oonrerted into a thin unnatural state, and 
has, in some oases, broken out into a bloody sweat." And in the 
other quoted page of his writings, he says : '^S<Hne through an ill 
habit of body hare sweat a Hoody excrement.'^ It w^ be per- 
oelfed that this learned soholar attributes bloody exudations to 
corporeal disease. If they had ever been caused by mental agony, 
it seems to haTC escaped the knowledge of the prc^und Sta^rite. 
Diodorus Siculus, in the page of his works referred to, is spoftk- 
ing of the hidian serpents, and observes : ^ If any one be^bitten by 
tiism, he is tormented with excessiTe pains, and seized with a 
bloody sweat" The Roman sdiolar gives no more intimation, 
than did his Greek predecessor, that bloody perspiration is ever 
caused by mere mental agony. Yoltaire, in his UniTersal His- 
tory, thus describes the death-sickness of Charles IX. of France: 
"He died in his tiiirty-flfth year^ his disorder was of a rery re- 
markable kind ; the blood oozed out of all his pores. This mal- 
ady, of which &ere have been other instances, was owing, either 
to excessiTe fear, or violent agitation, or to a feverish and melan- 
dholy temperament." The only fact here recorded is that the 
king was sick unto death ; and that, in his last illness, his blood 
oozed out from his pores. The cause of his illness and of the 
i^jmptom stated, is left to rest on rague conjecture. The quo- 
tation firom Yoltaire is no proof of the proposition advanced by 
our opponents; his coxjectures are not entitled to controlling 
iliiiuence in a Christian investigation. 

The adTocates of the prevalent theory hare referred to Sir 
John Chardin's History of Persia. We believo that such a work 
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ma aefor written by the antlior refer re d to. He tntirened in 
Pcnia^ and pnUiahed liis trsTds in serenl Tolnmea^ wliieli is, 
donbtleo^ the prodiietioa intended. Thoii|^ not an igngiiAiwmii 
his first Wnme (to which akne the reference of our opponents 
pointi) was translate into Rngliah nnder his own soperinten- 
dence, and originally published by him at London. Afterwards 
all the Tvdnmes were published on the continent, in French. The 
English copy may, therelbre, be r^arded as the tme original ol 
his first Tolome. We haTO examined i% andibond no mention 
of a bloody perspiration in the page cited, or elsewhem in the 
Tolnme. To the continental edition we haye not had acoesB. If 
the learned nader should find any thing in the English Tolnme 
which has escsped onr noiioey or anything superadded in the cOn;- 
tinental edition, we would beg leave to remind him, that Sir 
John Chardin, thoug^i reputed to be a writer of truth; trareUed 
in the land of exaggeration and romance. What he recorded 
from his own obserration, is entitled to feir credit; what he re- 
corded from Persian hearsq^ should be taken with many grains 
of allowance. 

Our opponents hsTO also referred to Thuanus (the oelefarated 
French do Thou) Hist Temp. lib. z. page 221. We find no such 
page in his tenth book; nor do we find in any part of the book 
any allusion to bloody per^iration. .Thuanus is a Tory volumi- 
nous writer ; and our leisure has not allowed us to explore his 
history page by page. The learned reader, if he shall discover 
the passage intended by the reference, will please to bear in mhid, 
in testing its applicaUlily, that the point here at issue between 
the adTOcates of the prevalent theory and ourselves, is, not whe- 
ther bloody exudations have occurred elsewhere than at Greth-. 
semane, but whether such other oases were caused l^ q[»iritasl 
agony, unaccompanied by corporeal disease. 

Two cases of bloody exudations are reported in Acta Physico- 
Med. Norimbergse. The one was that of a boy about twelve 
years old, who had long suffered under a succession of compli- 
cated diseases, but who had not been the subject of any qMcial 
mental agony. Of course it has no bearing on the point in issoe. 
The other case requires more consideration. It is thus narrated: 
" Joachimus Scacema, in the sixty-second year of his age, appa- 
rentiy in health, met me, about noon in the month of November, 
deep^ distressed, and asked my advice, saying that he had been. 
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aoeuaed bjr somebody of the crime of peijurj, and ezpresaiiig lus 
fean lest he should be cast into prison. Touched with o(Hnpas- 
Bi<m fbr his calamity, I obseryed red tears flowing from his. eyes, 
of the appearance of blood. Offering him such consolation as was 
in my power, 1 1^ him. He was afterwards led to prison by the 
guards, much afflicted, shedding bloody tears, shaking with agues 
through his whole system, followed by a malignant ferer, which 
terminated his lU<d in three days." 

It is manifest from the preceding narration, Uiat the «ia.iig«Rw4 
and mortal ferer had seised upon its Tiotim before he met the 
narrator. It was doubtless the occult fever that caused the men- 
tal distress, and not the mental distress that caused the feyec 
There is no proof that the unfortunate man had committed the 
crime ^ peijury, or that in fact he had been accused of sudi 
crime. It was probably the delirium of inward disease that made 
him imagine himself accused. It may be inferred that it was his 
selfHiocusation. alone which cast him into prison. Had he been 
guilty, or had he been frightened into mental agony by a fiJse 
charge, flight would haye-been more probable than his gratuitous- 
disclosure to the narrator. That the narrator did not detect the 
incipient disease, need not excite our wonder. It is not quite cer- 
tain that he was a physician; and, if he was, it is clear that the 
dying man did not come to him for medical adyice; for he thought 
himself welL It was not an interview between physician and 
patient. Their meeting seems to have been a casual and brief 
one, perhaps in the street. That the disease was sufficiently viru- 
lent to have affected and deranged the veins and arteries and 
pores and fluids of the syst^n, is proved by its rapid progress ^and 
Altai termination. Since time began, countless . milUons have, in 
every age, been justly or uigustly accused of crime j but n<me, be- 
fbre or since the narrated case, ever exhibited, under the mere 
influence of the accusation, a sweat of blood. The gory exudation 
in the narrated case, if it had no cause but the accusation, would 
stand opposed to the whole course ni human experience, and re* 
quire nearly the same plenitude of proof for its confirmation that 
would be required to prove a miracle. If the unfortunate Joachi- 
mus Scacema shed bloody tears because he was charged with an 
offence, he did what we suppose no other accused person has ever 
done, firom the arraignment of Cain to the present hour. 

We have read the Rev. Mr. Fameworth's translation of Leti'^s 
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Lift of Pope 8«zl« y, uiother MrtlMrilgr r^tared «» ly 1^ a^^ 
ootot of the prefaloot tkeofy, aad ibid in it no oooeof Moo^ poap- 
qpifttioB. WoksreiiothMlaeoeBstotiieoiigiiial^BOrskoiiIdwe 
tek* BMiA pftiaikto oxamiso it in clotail,ftllor leanskig the duortM* 
t«r of tlio Mrthor for hiotoriool tdelltj. ChtHiaeny in Ids Bic^nt^ 
pldeftl Dictionary, arti^ Leii, tkas q^eaka of ^a: ''We know 
ftur writers of bistorj who are less to be depended <«, haring 
debased all his productions with iltblek It is inpoaiiSble to 
ghre credit to him, unless hia ilieto etm be sv^pevM by other 
snthority.'' Doctor Roes, m his CjelepsBdia, arMcle Loli, Is 
sosMelj less serere^ He obserres : ''Led was a most indostoioiift 
writer ; his works are said teamonnt to ahnndred inolnmes. Most 
of them are historical ; but they«re frequently destitute of trntb, 
aad cannot be relied on nnless supported by other authority tbaa 
the dictvm of the writer." Fameworth, his own translator, thus 
qpeaks in his prefitce of the work transited : ''When he" (Leti) 
"wrote his history, he seems to have been fhr adivnced in years, 
or at least in the deoline^of Ufe, and got into a talkatire stage f 
aad he inlbrms us elsewhere in his prefoee that he did not tliink 
Ht to translate all his author wrote. WhatOTer is said in the 
original work of perspiration of blood, was probacy deemed 
fthnloiis by Uie translator, and forthat catMeimiitted in the traas- 
lati<m. AiW this expodtion, it is not likely that ^e adivoeate 
of the theory will plaoe great reliance on the authority of Leti. 

We suppose that, at the ooimneneemMit of his last passie% 
Christ possessed the most perfect health. He had led a life of 
regular OKevcise, and of eitreme temp^ramce. He had breathed 
an air then pure and salubrious; and attained the age deemed, m 
tiiatdimate,&e acme of bodily vigour. Hisl^loody sweat seems to 
have subsided with the mitigation of the intense agony which 
caused it, and does not appear to have be«i attended or succeeded 
by corporeal disease. Had his body streamed with gory perspi 
ration when he appeared before the h%h priests and Roman 
governors and soldiery, the fiu)t would have excited universal 
ast<mishment, and been likely to find its way into profliae history. 
The four evangelists would scarcely have passed it ovw in silence. 

The crucifixion morning found €(or blessed Lord, as we sup- 
pose, in unimpaired health. The Jehovah of the Old Testament 
declared that the sacrifice of any sickly or blemished animftl was 
aa abomination tii his sight.*— Deutertmomy, xvii 1. The holy 
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Christ of the New Testament^ when making the great saerifioe 
for the sins of our race^ of which the Jewish oblations were but 
the prefiguring types, offered up himself on the altar of eternal 
justice, free, no doubt, firom disease or imperfection, as ^'a lamb 
without blemish and without spot." — 1 Peter L 19. We conclude 
that the bloody iiweat of the garden, caused by spiritual agony, 
and ndther aA*eaded or fbDowed by corporeal aBmeiit, was a phe> 
nomenon altogether unique, finding no parallel in the annals of 
the world. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE HYMNS OF THE CHURCHES, 

REFERRED TO AT PAOE 319. 



ROMAN CATHOLIC, 

Taken Jrom Bamtr'B CaJOyoUc MdodiUt, 



He Bent his own eternal Son 
To die fbr sins which we haye done. 

Page 179. 

The eternal Gh)d is bom in time I 
Th' Immortal liyes to die ! 

P. 183. 

The life of Christy the death of God, 
How fidntly you express! 

P. 188. 

. 

With soft embrace reoeiye thy load, 
And gently bear oar dying Qod. 

P. 191. 

Ah! yon mock the King of glory, 
And with thorns you crown yonr Qod I 

P. 194. 

He, likened to our sdnf ul form, 
Once doom'd himself to die. 

P. 206, 

To God the Father, and the Son, 
Who rose from death, be honour done. 

P. 213. 
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Life's Author dies, but liyes again ; 
And eyen death, by him ma slain. 

P. 266. 

O heayen's glorious King, 
Who dost thy starry throne, 
And its triumphant bliss postpone^ 

To be our offering. 

P. 272. 



EPISCOPAL. 

He left his radiant throne on high, 
Left the bright realms of blias, 

Afid came to earth to bleed and die! 
Was eyer loye like this? 

K 17, V. 3. 

Well may the earth, astonished, diake, 

And nature sympathize. 
The sun as darkest night be black ; 

Their Maker, Jesus, dies! 

Behold fkat streaming from the tree^ 

His all atoning blood ! 
Is this the Infinite ? 'tis he. 

My Sayiour and my CM ! 

JEfe 65, V. 2, 3. 

The rising God forsakes the tomb. 
Up to his Failhei's court he flies. 

H, 72, V, 4. 

He sent his own eternal Son 

To die for sins tiiat man had done. 

H. 79, V. h 

Sinners, turn ; why will ye die? 
Gk>d, your Sayiour, asks yon why? 
He who did your souls retrieye, 
Died himself thai ye might liye. 

H. 128, V. i. 
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He wko Ids only Son ga^e op 
To death, that we mi^^t liTe. 

£ 141, V. % 



PE£SBYT£EIAN. 

But oh, how few returns of lore 
Hath my Creator found 1 

What haye I done fbr him who died 
To save mj wretdied «ml? 

A 2, £ 7, V. 3, 4 

Well m^ht the son in darkness hide, 

And shut his glories in, 
When CM the mighty Maker died 

For man, the creature's sin. 

B, 2, ja: 9, «. 4 

When God himself comes down to be 
The offring and the pnest 

Behold, a Qod deeoeads and dieB, 
To saye my soul from gapping helL 

A % £91, 1^2. 

We for whom Ood the Son came down, 

And labour'd for our good : 
How careless to secure that erowA 

He purohased with his bleed I 

B. 2, H, 25, V, 4. 

BlesfiPd morning whose yoimg dawaiag itiys 
Beheld oar tisiBg GNnL 

B. 2, JET. 72, V. 1. 

Hell and the giaye unite th^ fbree 

To hold our Gk4 in yaia : 
The sleeping Conqueror furas^ 

And burst their ttM^ ehain. 

B. 2, H 72, V. 3. 
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Must heayen's eternal Darling die, 
To saye a traif reus race I 

B. 2, SL 96, t;. 3. 

Oh, how I hate these lusts of mine, 
That crucified my Gfod ! 

B. 2, £[: 106, V. 3 

How oondesoending, and how kind. 

Was God's eternal Son J 
Our misery reached his heayenly mind, 

And pity brought him down. 

When Justice, by our sins proyok'd, 

Drew forth his dreadAil sword ; 
He gaye his soul up to the stroke 

Without a murm'ring word. 

B.3, Ji:4, V. 1,2. 

Oh ! the sweet wonders of that cross, 
Where God the Sayiour loVd and died I 

B. 3, JS: 10, v. 5. 

Th' eternal God comes down and bleeds 
To nourish dying worms. 

B, 3, H. 17, V. 1. 

Was eyer equi^l pity found ? 
The Prince of heayen resigns his breath, 
And pours his Ufb out on the ground, 
To ransom gmlty worms from death. 

B, 3, H. 22^ V, 2. 

He sent his own eternal Son 

To die for sins that man had done. 

B» 3, JS. 38, V, 1, 

To Him who chose us first, 

Before the world began ; 
To Him who bore the curse. 

To saye rebellious man. 

B,3,K 39,v. 1. 

There my God bore all my guilt ; 
This, through grace, can be belieyed I 
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But the torments which he felt 
Are too Tast to be conodT'd : 
None can penetrate through thee— 
Doleftil, dark Gkthsemane. 

8eUa, JET. 17^ v. 3. 

The rising Grod fbrsakes the tomb! 
Up to his Father's court he flies ! 

SeiUct, U, 20, V. 4. 

He left his starry crown, 

And laid his robes aside ; 
On wings of lore came down, 
And wept^ and bled, and died. 
What he endor'd, oh, who can tell I 
To saye oar souls firom death and helL 

Sdeet, M* 260, v. 2, 



EEFORMED DUTCH. 

The Father chose his only Son 
To die for sins that man had don?. 

St 1, A S, V. 3. 

How condescending and how kind, 

Was God's eternal Son ! 
Our mis'iy reached his heavenly mind, 

And pity brought him down. 

When justice, by our fans proTok'd, 
Drew forth its dreadAil sword ; 

He gave his soul up to the stroke, 
Without a murm'ring word. 

B. 1, H. 61, V. 1, 2. 

O ! the sweet wonders of that cross, 
Where God the SaTiour lov^d and died. 

B. l,^J5f.72,t>. 1. 

So Jesus look'd on dying man, 
When thron'd above the skies, 

And 'midst the embraces of his God, 
He felt compassion rise. 
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On wings of Ioto tke Sayiour flew, 

To rs^3e as from the gro^d, 
And shed the richest of his blood, 

A balm for every wound. 

B. 1. K 120, V, 5, 6. 

He left his dazzling throne aboye^ 

To meet the tyrant's dart ; 
And O, amazing pow'r of loye^ 

Received it in his heart. 

B. 1, H, 126, V. 3. 

He left his starry c^ini, 

And laid his robes aside ; 
On wings of love came down, 

And wept^ and lulled, and died. 

B. 2, H. 18, v. 2 

Agonizing in the garden, 

Lo! your Maker prostrate lies! 
On the bloody tree behold him, 
Hear him cry beibre he dies^ 

"It is finished I" 
Sinners will not this suffice? 

B. 2, JET. 34, V, 3. 

There my God bore all my guilt) 

This thro' grace can be believed *, 
But the torments which he felt 

Are too vast to be conceived ; 
IS<me can penetrate through thee. 

Doleful, dark Gfethsemane. 

B. 2, K 97, V. 3. 

Till o'er our ransomed nature, 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Greater, 

In bliss returns to reign. 

B. 2, R 138, V, 4. 

Pnuse him who laid his glory by. 
For man's apostate race ;, 
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Pniae him irho stooped to bleed and die, 
And crown Mm ^Prince of Peace." 
B. 2, K 142, V. 2. 



BAPTIST. 

He sent his own etomal Son 
To die for sins that we had done. 

K 118, V. 1. 

Yes, the Redeemer left his throne, 
His radiant throne on high — 

Surprising mercy I loye unknown ! 
To soffer, bleed, and die. 

H. 210, V, 2. 

Well may the earth astonished shake. 

And nature sympathize, 
The sun as darkest night be black. 

Their Maker, Jesus, dies I 

JEL 229, V. 2. 

The rising CM forsakes the tomb. 

H. 232, V. 4. 

Blest morning, whose young dawning rays 
Beheld our rising God. 

H. 240, V. 1. 

O, the sweet wonders of that cross 
Where Grod, the Saviour, lored and died 1 

H, 251, V. 4. 

Jesus, th' eternal Son of <jk>d. 

Whom seraphim obey. 
The bosom of his Father leaves. 

And enters human day. 

From heayen to sinM earth he comes, 

The messenger of grace. 
And on the bloody tree expires, 

A yictim in our place. 

H, 259, V. 1, 2. 
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He left his throne above, 

His glory laid aside, 
Came down on wings of love, 

And wept, and bled, and died. 

H. 322, V. 2. 

Brightness of the Father's glory, 

Shall thy praise nnuttered lie? 
Break, my tongue, suoh guilty silence ! 

Sing the Lord who came to die. 

H. 341, V, 3. 

Well might the sun in darkness hide. 

And shut his glories in ; 
When Christ, the mighty Maker, died 

For man the creature's sin. 

H. 472, V, 3. 

Sinful soul, what hast thou done? 
Crucified ib? eternal Son. 

B, 477, V, 1. 

What did thine only Son endure, 
Before I drew my breath ! 

H, 508, v.Q. 

By the Tault whose dark abode 
Held in Tain the rising GkMi. 

H. 652, V, 3. 

For this he oame and dwelt on earth ; 

For this his lil'e was giyen ; 
For this he fought and yanquish'd death; 

For this he pleads in heaven. 

H, 846, ▼. 4 



METHODIST. 

Agonizing in the garden, 

Lo! your Maker prostrate lies ! 

J7. 2, V. 5. 

Sinners, turn, why will ye die ? 
God your Saviour asks you why ! 

31* 
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God, "Who did your souls retrieve^ 
Died himself that ye might liYe. 

a 4, 17.2. 

JehoYih, in thy person show, 
JehoTah crucified I 

H, 32y V. 7. 

Let me see, and let me feel, 
Sins that crucified my Grod. 

H. 52, V, 2. 

My worthless heart to gain. 

The God of all that breathe 
Was fbund in fiwhion as a man, 

And died a cursed death. 

S. 67, V, 6. 

O, love divine, what hast thou done ! 

TV immortal God hath died for me 1 
The Father's co-eternal 3on 

Bore all my sina up(m the tree! 
The immortal God for me hath died : 
My Lord, my love, is crucified. 

Behold him, all ye th^t pass by, 
The bleeding l^rince of life and peace I 

Come see, ye worms, your Maker die^ 
And say, was ever grief like his. 

jH;i87,t>. 1,2. 

Well might the sun in darkness hide, 

And shut his glories in ; 
When Christ, the mighty Maker, died. 

For man the creature's sin ! 

H. 191, V. 3. 

Where is the King of glory now? 

The eyerlasting Son of God ? 
Th' Immortal hangs his languid brow ; 

The Almighty faints beneath his load ! 

JET. 194, V, 7. 
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The earth could to her centre quake, 
ConTulsed while her Creator died. 

H, 195, V. 3. 

Earth's profoundest centre quakes, 
The great Jehovah diesl 

H, 196, V, 1. 

Now disc^:ii the Deity, 

Now his heavenly birth dedarei! 
Faith cries out, "'Tis he, 'tis he. 

My God that suffers there." 

H. 200, V. 3. 

And view thee bleeding on the tree, 
My God, who died for me, for me ! 

JET. 227, V. 3. 

The day of Christ, the day of God, 
We humbly hope with joy to see, 
Wash'd in the sanctifying blood 
Of an expiring Deity. 

J3:284, ». 1. 

'Tis mystery all ! th' Immortal dies ! 

H. 287, «. 2. 

He left his Father's throne above; 
(So free, so infinite his grace!) 
Emptied himself of all but love. 
And bled for Adam's helpless race. 

H, 287, V. 3. 

I thirst for a life-giving Grod, 
A Grod that On Calvary died. 

jBT. 319, r. 2. 

I see thy garments roU'd in blood, 
Thy streaming head, thy hands, thy side: 
All hail, thou sufTriilg, conqu'ring God ! 
Now man shall live, for Christ hath died. 

H, 354, V* 3. 

The rising GM forsakes the tomb ; 
(In tain the tomb fbtMds his rise.) 

J5r. 524, «. 2. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS AND OTHER WRITINGS BY 
AUTHORS PROFESSING THE PREVALENT THEORY. 

REFERRED TO AT PAGE 335. 



'' Nay, Grod is so ready in his mercy that he did pardon us, even 
before he redeemed ns. — For what is the secret of the mystery that 
the eternal Son should take upon him our natnre, and die our 
death, and suffer for our sins, and do our work and enable us to 
do our own ? He that did this is QodP 

^ Indeed we were angry with G^d, at enmity with the Prince 
of lilSe ; but he was reoonoiled to us as far, as that he then did the 
greatest thing in the world for us ; for nothing could be greater 
than that Grod, the Son of God, should die for us." 

Jeremy Taylor. — Sermons, Boston edition of 1816, vol. 2, page 
531, On 3/Rracles of Divine Mercy, 



'' That Grod should Touchsafe to become man, to reconcile man 
to God ; that he should come down from hearen to earth, to raise 
us firom earth to heayen : that he should assume our vile and frail 
and mortal nature, that he might clothe us with glory and honour 
and immortality ; that he should suffer death to saTe us from hell, 
and shed his blood to purchase eternal redemption for us !" 

TiLLOTSON. — WorkSj vol. 3, page 40, Sermon on JHoimty of our 
Lord. 



" The hiding the majesty of God under the Ibrm of a serrant ; 
his descent, not only to the earth, the lowest dr^ of the world, 
the footstool of the Diyinity, but to the most abject and forlorn 
condition in that earth ; his taking the similitude of weak flesh, 
and running through all the degrees of reproaches and punish- 
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ment) eyen to the grave itself^ were voluntary acts, the workings 
of hJB love, that he might rescue us from a deserved hell, to ad« 
yance us to an undeserved heaven, and make us partakers of that 
blessedness he had voluntarily quitted for our sakes." 

" In all hi3 sufferings he retained the relation and reality of 
the Son of Grod ; the unity of his natures renudned firm in all his 
passions, and therefore the efficacy of the Deity mingled itself 
with every groan in his agony, every pang and cry upon the cross, 
as well as with the blood which was shed ; and as his blood was 
the blood of Grod, — ^Acts, zz. 2S, — so his groans were the groans 
of GKkI, his i>angs were the pangs of God.'' 

Charmock. — WorkSj vol, 2. pages 876, 900. 



"LiOt it be counted folly, or frenzy, or ftury, whatsoever, it is 
oar comfort and our wisdom ; me care for no knowledge w the world 
but this, that man hath smnedy and God hath suffered; that God 
hath made himself the son of man, and that men are made the 
righteousness of God." 

HooKBR. — WorkSy vol. 3, page 341, Discourse of JusHficatum, 



'^E^specially considering the greatness of the person that suf- 
fered it ; not a mere man, not an angel, not an archangel, but the 
only begotten Son of God, of the same essence and gloiy with the 
Father. This the apostle takes spedal notice of in this very 
chapter, where, speaking of the Jews crucifying Christ, he saith 
Hhey crucified the Lord of glory,' — 1 Corinthians, ii. 8; which 
is the same as if he had said, they crucified God himself." 

« Especially if you go but a little further into the garden ; for 
there you see : oh, what do you see there ? The saddest speotado 
that ever mortal eye as yet beheld ; even the Son of GK>d, the only 
begotten of tiie Father, lying flat upon the ground." 

Bbveridoe. — Sermons, vol 1, pages 156, 157, 540. 



''We shonld, therefore, revolve often in our thoughts this great 
mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,^ying on the 
eross, to destroy the works of the devil." 

Atterbury. — Sermons, vol. 4, pages 175, 176, Glorifying m Cross 
ofChHit, 



'' Jesus expires ; the dead leave their tombs ; the sun withdraws 
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his liglit ; nature is oonmlsed at tbe sight of her Creator djiag 
upon across." 

''The earth trembles, as refosmg to sopport the wreCdies, 
irhoee sacrilegious hands were attadking the lift cff Him who 
tetened the foondaliotts thereof^ — Job. xxzriii 6; and founded it 
«pon its basisL— Psalms, dr. 5.'^ 

SAimxifw— 5mnMi, vol 6, pages 114, 135 ; second Am^ ediHon, 



''Wonder not, saith Si Cynl, the Catechist, if the'idiele world 
was redeemed ; fbr it was not a bare man, but tiie only Soir of God 
that died for it" 

"Bat a farther height; a perfewt immensity, indeed, of worth 
and efficacy, must needs accrue to the death of oar Sayioor from 
his being ^e Son of God ; from his being GMkI, (one and the same 
in nature with his almighty and all-glorioos Fadier ;) i>r it is tko 
blood of Christ the Son of Gknl, which porgeth us from.idl sin^ 
yea, God himself did as St. Paul saith in the Acts, purehase the 
church with his own blood ; it is the great God, aiMl our Savionr 
JesQS Christ, who gate himself for us, tiiat he might redeem us 
from all iniquity; and 'Hereby,' saith St John, ^perceive we the 
love of God. because he laid down Aif hfefor itf .' That the immortal 
Gkxl should die, that the Most Hig^ shduld be debased to so low m 
eondition, as it cannot be heard without wondeif, so it oonld not 
be undertaken Without huge reason, not aooomplisdied withoiil 
mighty effect" 

"BAKaovt.-— Sermons, vol. 4, page 500| voi. fi, page 12. 



''When our Sariour fltsted fbrty days, there was no other per- 
son hungry than that Son of God who made the worlds; when he 
sat down weary by the wdl, there was no othes* person Mt that 
thirst but he who Wtts the eternally begott«i of the Patii^, the 
fountain of the Deity : when he was buffeted and scourged, there 
was no other person sensible ot those pains than that eternal 
Word, who, before all worlds, was impassible: when he was ctu- 
eified and died, there was no other person which ^ye up the 
ghost but the Son of Him, and so of the same natnris with Him 
'who only hath immbrtali^^.'" 

Pearson. — On the Creed, page^ll. 



" This could only be effected by the wonderful scheme in which 
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Meifoy azid Tnith are made to kiss each other ; when the same 
God whoj in one person exacts the punishment, in another him- 
6elt sustains it j and thus makes his own mercy pay the satisfaction 
to his o#h justice." 

HoRSt^T. — SsfffUcni] page 92, On the Water md Stood of Chtisi, 



" it was no I^ s person than the eternal and only bi^tten Son 
of God, who WHS befpre all Worlds, the liri^tness of his Father's 
glory and the express image of his pers<m, who suffered in our 
stead:" 

^ That his eternal and well>^loTed Son should tolhis divine 
ijetajy clothe himself with human flesh, subji^ himself to a lif^ of 
pain and suffering, and at last make his soul' an oflbring for ifta 
nponaeroqal" 

WiTHBR8Poott.-~IFbrAi», tot 1, page 57 ; vol, 2, page 24 



''Behold, if God so lored us, we ought also to lore diia another. 
If Gbd so loved us— observe, the stress of the argument lies oil 
this very point — -so loved us — as to deliver up his only Son to die 
a cursed death for our salvation. Beloved, what maxiner of love 
is this, wherewith God hath loyed us, so as to give his only Son,^ 
in glory equal with the Father, in msgesty oo-etemal ? Whait 
manner of love is this, wherewith the only begotten Son of Gtod 
hath so loved us, as to empty himself^ as far as possibly of his 
eternal Godhead ; as to divest himself of that glory which he had 
with the Father before the wcnrld began ; as to take upon him the 
form of a servant, being found in fashion as a man ; and then to 
humble himself still farther, ^ being obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross !' '' 

'^ The Word, God the Son, ' was made fleirii,' lived and died fbr 
our salvation.'' 

John Wesley. — Works, vol. 2, pages 44, 45, 407; New York 
edition of 1831.* 



* It ii probable that we have done injustice to the distingoiihed Wesley, 
by dassing him among the Ariendi of the prevalent theory. We have not 
fband a sentence in all his writings indicative of his adhesion to its dogma, 
llie passages quoted, and the hymns imputed to him, strongly imply the con- 
trary. 
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^ There is Bomeihing no stupendous in the yolontary 
Hon and death of him who claims io he the only begotten of the 
Jhtketf the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his per' 
iMjthai, to conTinoe ns of ihe tMi, the most powerflil and 
nneqniTOoal testimony is indispensably necessary." 

^ To create man, nothing was required but a word — He spake^ 
and it was noii e. But to reoover him from the ruin in which sin 
had inToWed him, it was necessary fbr the eternal Son to become 
incarnate, and the Lord of life to expire upon a cross." 

^ HeaycQ, and the heayen of heayens could not contain him ; yet 
he dwelt, to all appearance, in the body of an infant ; — the inyisi- 
ble Creator clothed in human fbrm, — the Ancient of days, cradled 
as an inliuit of days, — ^He, who upholdeth all things, snking 
under a weight of suffering, — the Lord of life ; the Lord of glory, 
expiring on a cross, — the Light of the world sustaining an awfal 
eclipse^ — the Sun of Righteousness immerged in the shadow of 
death!" 

*' Nor was there any waste of life in that sacrifice ; every portion 
of his infinite energy was requisite to the attainment of such an 
direct \ nothing less than the power that upholds all things was 
adequate to sustain the weight of human sin. He whose almighty 
influence diffuses itself through the heayens and earth, and pre- 
•erres all orders of being, He alone endured our punishment ; He 
* trod the wine-press alone.' " 

RoBSRT Hall. — Works, vol If pages 512, 513, 522 ; vol, % pages 
998, 30a 
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The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. 

Illustrating the Perfections of Ood in the Phenomena of the 
Year. By Rev. Henby Dunoam, V.D. With important Addi- 
tions, and some Modifications to adapt it to American Readers, 
by F. W. P. Gbbbnwood, D.D. 4 vols. ISmo, Muslin, $8 00. 

Theology Explained and Defended^ 

In a Series of Sermons. ByT.I>wioiiT,&L.D. WithaMem«ir 
of the Life of the Anthor. Wlih a Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo» Mus- 
lin, $6 00 ; Sheep extra, #6 fiO. 



6 Works in theotogicdi Literdtme. 

Waddington's History of the Clmrcli, 

From the earliest Ages to the Reformation. 8?o, Mualin, $1 75. 

Lord's Exposition of the Apocalypse: 

8vo, Muslin, $2 00. 

Brown's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 

Containing an Historical Aeooant of the Peraoos; a (Geograph- 
ical and Histotical Aoconnt of the Places ; a Literd, Critical, 
and Systematical Description of other Objects,- whetfa^ Nat- 
ural, Artificial, Civil, Religious, or Military ; ara an Bxplana- 
tion of the appellative Terms mentioned in the Old. and New 
Testaments: the whole comprising whatever important is 
known concerning the Antiquities of the Hebrew Nation and 
Church of God ; forming a Sacred Commentair, a Body of 
Scripture History, Chronology, and Divinity ; and sendng in a 
great measure as a Concordance to the Holy l^ble. With the 
Author's last Additions and Corrections, and further, enhurged 
and corrected by his Sons. Also, a Life of the Author, and an 
Essay on the Evidence of Christianity. 8to, Sheep eitfa^ $1 711. 

Brown's Pocket Concordance to the Holy Bi- 
ble. 32mo, Roan, 37^ cents. 

Hunter's Sacred Biography ; 

Or, the History of the Patriarchs. To which is added the His- 
tory of Deborah, Ruth, and nahnah, and also the History of 
Jesus Christ. 8vo, Muslin, $1 75. 

Milman's History of Christianity^ 

From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Pagamsm in t^ 
Roman Empire. With Notes, &c., by Jamks ftursDocK, D.D. 
8vo, Muslin, 91 90. 

Milman's History of the Jews, 

From the earliest Period to the present Time. With Maps and 
Engravings. 3 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $1 20. 

The Old and New Testaments Connected, 

In the History of the Jews and Neighboring Nations, from the 
Declension of the Kihgdoms of Israel, aind Judah to the Tinie 
of Christ. By Humprrst PBiDSAtrzl, tf.TJ. with the Life of the 
Author. Maps and Plates. 8 vols. Svo, Sh6ep extra, $3 75. 

Turner's Sacred History of the World, 

Attempted to be Philosophicallv considered, in a (SendB of Let- 
ters to a Son. 8 vols. i%mo^ MoEAih, $1 35. 

Vol. I. considers the Creatibtt and SysteiAl Of the Earth, and 
of its Yegetable and Animal Raeee^ and Milterial Laws, and 
Formation of Mankind. 

Vol. II., the Divine Economy in its special RelatkNiiQ Man- 
kind, and in the Deluge, and the History of Humah Afiain. 

Vol. HI., the Flfoviaioiis for the Perpetuation and Support ci 
the Human Race, the Divine System of oor Social Combina 
tions, and the Supernatural Histoiy of the World. 



Works in theological Literature. 7 

The Incamation ; 

Or, Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. By Rev. C. Bbbchke. 
With an introductory Essay, by Mrs. Harribt Bbbchbb Stowb. 
18mo, Mnslin, 50 cents. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 

A View of the Evidences of Christianity. 18mo, half Roan, 
37i cents. 

Palejr's Natural Theology. 

With illttstratiye Notes, dtc, by Lord Bbouohah and Sir C. 
Bbll, and preliminary Observations and Notes, by Alonzo Pot- 
TBR, D.D. With Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, Moslin, 90 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by D. E. Babtlbtt. 
Copiously Illustrated, and a Life and Portrait of the Author. 
3 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Neander's Life of Jesus Christ: 

In its Historical Coimection and its Historical Development 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Pjof^sBcArs 
M'CuNTocK and Blumbnthal. 8vo, Mttslin, $2 00 ; Sheep ex- 
tra, $2 25. 

The Land of Israel, 

According to the Covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob. HyA.KBXTH,D.D. With Plates. 12mo, Moslin, $ I S5 

Evidence of Prophecy. 

Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, derived from 
the literal Fulfillment of Prophecy ; particularly as illustrated 
by ihe History of the Jews, and by the Discoveries of recent 
Travelers. By A. Kbith, D.D. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 

Demonstration of Christiajiity. 

Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion. By A. 
Keith, D.D. With Engravings. 12mo, Muslin, 91 37^. 

The Mysteries Opened ; 

Or, Scriptural Views of Preaching and the Sacraments, as dis- 
tinguished from certain Theories concerning Baptismal Regen- 
eration and the Real Presence. By Rev. J. S. Stonb. ISmo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

The Novitiate ; 

Or, a Year among the English Jesuits : a Personal Narrative. 
With an Essay on the Constitutions, the Confessional Morality, 
and History of the Jesuits. By AndrbW Stbinmbt2. ISmo, 
Muslin, 50 cents. 

Doer's Speech^ 

DeHvevMl in the GontentiDn of the f: E. Chmt^h of the Dfoceie 
of New Torit, oh Friday, the !S9th of Sept., 1949, in sdpport of the 
Readutiona offered by Judge Oakley. 8to, I^r, ISf cents. 
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8 Works in Theological Literature. 

Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans. 

The Bible^ the Koran, and the Talmud. Compiled from ArabiA 
Sources, and compared with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. G. 
Weil. 12mo,. Muslin, 50 cents. 

Scripture Illustrated, 

By interesting Facts, Incidents, and Anecdotes. By Rev. C. 
FiBLD. With Introduction, by Rev. J. Todd, D.D. 18mo, Mus- 
lin, 50 cents ; Roan, CO cents. 

The True Believer ; 

His Character, Duty, and Privileges, elucidated in a Series of 
Discourses. By Rev. Asa Mahan. 18mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 

Ancient and Modern ; in which the Rise, Progress, and Varia- 
tion of Church Power are considered in their Connection with 
the State of Learning and Philosophy, and the Political History 
of Europe during that Period. Translated, with Notes, &c., faj 
A. Maclaine, D.D. A new Edition, continued to 1826, by C. 
CooTE, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $3 50. 

Turner's Essay on our Lord's Discourse at Ca- 
pernaum, recorded in the Sixth Chapter of St. John. 12mo» 
Muslin, 75 cents. 

The Sufferings of Christ. 

By a Layman. 12mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 

The Heart Delineated in its State by Nature, 

and as renewed by Grace. By Rev. Hugh Smith. 18mo, Mus- 
lin, 45 cents. 

Smedley's History of the Reformation in 

France. Portrait. 3 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $1 40. 

Gleig's History of the Bihle. 

With a Map. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 80 cents. 

Zion's Songster ; 

Or, a Collection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs, usually Sung 
at Camp-meetings, and also at Revivals of Religion. Compiled 
by the Rev. Thomas Mason. 32mo, Sheep, 25 cents. 

Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. 

By Rev. John Scott. Portraits. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Sunday Evenings. 

Comprising Scripture Stories. With Engravings. 3 vols. 
18mo, Muiuin, 93| cents. 

Beauties of the Bible : 

Selected from the Old and New Testaments, with various %•- 
marks and brief Dissertations. Designed for the Use of Schools 
and the Improvement of Youth. By Bzi^a Sampson. ISmou 
Muslin, 50 cents. 



Works in Theological Literature. ^ 

The Comforter ; , 

Or, Consolations for Moarners. 12mo, Maslin, 45 cents. 

Parker's Inyitations to True Happiness, 

And Motives for becoming a Christian. ISmo, Muslin, 37| cents. 

Evidences of Christianity, 

In their External or Historical Dirision. By the Rt. Rct; Bish- 
op M*Iltaine, D.D. 12mo, Moslin, $1 00. 

M^Hvaine's Charge. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ohio, at the- 
26th Annual Convention of the same. 8vo, Paper, 12^ cents. 

D'Aubign6's Discourses and Essays. 

Translated from the French, by Chaelbs W. Baird. With an 
Introduction, by the Rev. Dr. Baibd. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents 

Christianity independent of the Civil Govern- 

ment. By Archbishop Whatsly. 12mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Uncle Philip's Evidences of Christianity ; 

or. Conversations with the Children about the Truth of the 
Christian Religion. 18mo, Muslin, 35 cents. 

Heh) to Faith ; 

Or, a Summary of the Evidences of the Gennineness, Authen- 
ticity, Credibility, and Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Rev. Pbter P. Sandfohd. 12mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 

Pusey's Sermon. 

The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent : a Sermon 
delivered before the University of Oxford. 8vo, Paper, 6^ cents. 

Life of Christ, 

In the Words of the Evan^^elists. A complete Harmony of tho 
Gospel History of our Savior. For the Use of Young Persons. 
Illustrated by 30 fine Engravings. 16mo, Paper, 62i cents; 
Muslin, 75 cents. 

Colton's Thoughts on the Reli^ous State of 

the Country, with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy. 12m0y 
Muslin, 60 cents. 

John Ronge, the Holy Coat of Treves, and the 

new German-Catholic Church. 18mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Mus- 
lin, 37i cents. 

The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Rev- 
elation with Itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shot-' 
TLswoRTH. I8mo, Musllu, 45 cents. 

PersecutionB of Popery : 

Historical Narratives of the most remarkable PezsecniiODS oo^' 
casioned by the Intolerance of the Church of Rome. B^ F. 
Shobibl. 8vo» Paper, 96 ceikta. 



10 Works in Theological Literature. 

The Reformers before the Refonnation. 

The Fifteenth Century. John Husa and the Coundl of Con- 
stance. By EmLB Db Bonnkcbosb. Translated from the 
French, by C. Macisnzxb, B.A. An IntrodiictioD to frAubig- 
n6*a <* History of the Reformation." Bto, Paper, 50 cent9. 

Josephus's complete Works. 

A new Translation, by the Rev. R. Tbaill, D.D. With Notes 
explanatory Essays, dec., by Rev. Isaac Tatlob. With nnmer- 
ous Engravings. Publishing in Numbers, at 25 cents each. 

Jost's History of the Jews, 

From the Times of the Maccabees to the present Day. Trans- 
lated from the German, by J. H. Hopkins, Jan. , M. A. (In ]^ess.) 

Pise's Letters to Ada. 

18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Idves of the Apostles and early Martyrs of the 

Church. Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 25 cents. 

The Days of Queen Mary. 

' With lingravings. 13mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Bishop Hopkins's Humble but Earnest Address 

to the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant £. Church 
in the United States, on the Tolerating among our Ministry the 
Doctrines of the Church of Rome. 8vo, Paper, 12^ cents. 

Malan's Inquiry. 

Can I Join the Church of Rome while my Rule of Faith is the 
Bible ? An Inquiry presented to the Conscience of the Christian 
Reader. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Smith and Anthon's Statement of Facts. 

The True Issue for the True Churchman ; a Statement of Facts 
in relation to the recent Ordination in St. Stephen's Church, 
New York. 8vo, Paper, 121 cents. 

The True Churchman Warned against the Er- 
rors of the Time. Edited, with Notes, by £e Rev. HsNifT An- 
THON, D.D. 8vo, Paper, 12i cents. ~ 

The True Issue Sustained ; 

Ot, an Exhibit of the Views and l^urit of the Episcopal Press 
in relation to the recent Ordination in St. Stephen's Church, 
New York. 8vo, Paper, 12i cents. 

Nq Church without a Bishop ; 

Or, the Controversy between the Rev. Drj^ Potto ^d Wain- 
wright. With a Preface by the latter, and an Introduction an^ 
Notes by an Anti-Sectarian. Syo^ Pinter, 25 eento. ~ 

BiK>testaint Jesuitism. 

By a Protestant. 12m6, MnaliOi 99 cento. 
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